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AD  VER  T  I  SEME  N  T. 


THE  character  of  Dr.  Cullen's  Firft 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  is  fuffici- 
ently  eftabliihed,  and  its  intrinfic  value  has 
been  long  acknowledged  by  practitioners 
of  every  denomination. 

THE  original  intention  of  this  Work 
was  to  ferve  as  a  Text-Book  or  Balis  for 
the  ingenious  and  experienced  Author's 
Lectures  in  the  pra£tical  chair  of  the  Uni- 
vcrlity  of  Edinburgh.  But5  as  the  Author 
is  now  deceafed,  and  the  Book  is  fought 
after  with  avidity  by  Students,  who  can 
no  longer  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  Doctor's  Explanatory  Obfervations, 
Notes  explaining  abftrufe  points,  and  ac- 
commodating young  Practitioners  with 

the 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

the  Formulae  and  Dofes  of  Medicine, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Text  only  in 
general  terms,  have  been  added  to  this 
Edition. 

A  STRICT  attention  has  been  paid  to 
print  the  Author's  Text  verbatim  from 
the  laft  Edition  publilhed  before  his  death. 

N.  R.  The  American  Publifher  has,  in 
this  Edition,  carefully  diftributed  the 
Notes  throughout  the  Work,  under  their 
different  references:  whereas,  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Editions,  they  were  wholly  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Laft  Volume,  which  tended 
very  much  to  embarrafs  and  perplex  the 
Reader. 
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OF    THE    LATE 

WILLIAM      CULLEN,     M.  D, 

DE  mertuis  nihil  riiji  bonum,  is  an  adage  generally 
followed  ;  and  exemplifies,  in  a  very  flriking 
rhanner,  the  innate  benevolence  of  the  human  heart, 
when  not  warped  by  paffion  or  intereft.  Among  the 
dead  no  rival  is  to  be  feared  \  nor  can  pofthumous 
celebrity  oppofe  the  profeffional  advancement  of  the 
living.  Mankind  frequently  yield  to  a  fafcinating 
cleluiion  in  drawing  the  characters  of  diftinguifhed 
literary  men  ;  and,  through  the  defed:  of  not  giving 
to  fuch  their  true  proportion  of  light  and  fhade,  render 
the  whole  an  indiscriminate  glare  of  fulfome  adulation. 
By  paying  a  juft  tribute  of  refpecl  to  the  memory  of 
the  illuftrious  d'ead,  we  hold  up  their  conduct  to  the 
imitation  of  the  living,  and  excite  a  generous  wi/h  to 
emulate  their  virtues.  The  fubfequent  Biographical 
Siketch  fhoukLhave  uncommon  influence  ;  it  proves, 
that  even  in  the  moft  confined  and  humble  fituation, 
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men  of  ability  and  application  may  arrive  to  the  high- 
eft  profeffional  rank  in  phyflc. 

William  Cullen  was  born  in  1713,  at  Lanark.     His 
father  had  been  uiagiftrate  of  Hamilton,  but  his   cir- 
cumftances  were  narrow.     It  has  been  remarked  that 
in  Scotland  few  young  men  receive  a  finifhed  claffical 
education ;  the  time  and  expence  neceflary  to  complete 
fuch  a  courfe,  the  Scotch  either  cannot,  or  generally 
do  not  afford.      Cullen  had  only  fuch  as  was  deemed 
iufficiently  preparatory  to  be  bound  apprentice   to  a 
furgeon  and  apothecary  in  Glafgow ;  with  him  he  re- 
mained four  years.     When  his  term  of  apprenticefhip 
had  been  completed,  he  engaged  as  furgeon  to  a  trad- 
ing veilel  to  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and,   in  this  capacity, 
made  fome  .voyages.   There  are  few  fituations  he  could 
have  chofen  more  oppofite  to  the  general  direction  of 
his  genius ;  we  therefore  cannot  be  furprifed  he  foon 
grew  weary  of  it,   and  looked  to  a  more  eligible  efta- 
biilhment.     That  his  views  in  this  refpecl  were   very 
humble,  the  iituationhe  chofe  is  a  proof;  for  he  fettled 
as  a  furgeon  in  the  parifii  of  Shotts,  practicing  among 
the  farmers  and  country  people.     But,  as  the  practice 
of  furgery  neither  accorded  with  his  feelings  or  genius, 
he  foon  became  difgufted  with  it,  and  we  find  him  in 
the  year  1737  fettled  at  Hamilton,  as  phyfician,  fur- 
geon and  apothecary.     Soon  after  this  period,   he  re- 
ceived into  his  houfeas  an  eleve  the  late  doctor  Willi- 
am Hunter,  who  remained  with  him  three  years,  when 
it  was  mutually  agreed  on,  that  Hunter  fhould  go   to 
London  for  fome  time  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  prac- 
tice of  furgery,   and  that  on  his  return  to  Hamilton  a 
partnerfhip  fhould  commence  ;  Cullen  was  to  attend 
the  medical  bufmefs  and  Hunter  the  furgical.      From 
fome  fortunate  contingencies  in  Hunter's  favour,  this 
project  ended  with  their  feparation,  and  Cuilen  re- 
mained until  the  year  1743  at  Hamilton,  when  he  was 
accidentally  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whom 

he 
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he  fuecefsfully  treated  for  a  complaint  in  his  eyes.  It 
generally  fo  happens  that  we  date  the  epoch  of  a  me- 
dical man's  rifmg  into  public  notice  from  feme  con- 
tingent circumftance  cither  of  a  cure  performed  on,  or 
an  acquaintance  commenced  with,  fume  great  man ; 
that  fuch  circumftances  ferve  to  introduce  phyficians 
even  of  mediocrity  of  abilities  into  general  practice 
which  they  would  never  otherwife  attain,  is  I  believe 
true ;  but  men  of  real  genius  (land  on  very  different 
ground  :  a  brilliant  connexion  may  undoubtedly  acce- 
lerate their  profeffional  progrefs,  but  real  medical  abi- 
lity is  a  vigorous  fhoot,  and  needs  not  the  prop  of 
lordly  fupport. 

When  Cullen  left  Hamilton,  and  Fettled  in  Glafgow, 
he  feems  to  have  been  confcious  of  ability  in  phyfic, 
fuperior  to  his  opportunities  of  acquirement, for  he  im- 
mediately offered  himfdfto  the  univerlity  as  profeflbr 
of  the  inftitutes,.  and  without  being  formally  nominat- 
ed, he  was  allowed  to  le&ure.     He  foon  after  was   ap- 
pointed  both  to   the  chair  of  pra&ice  and  chemiih-y, 
and  received  his  diploma  of  doctor  in  the  year  1746. 
Curioiity  may  be  anxious  to  enquire  by  what  means 
he  could  qualify  himfelf  for  fuch  important  lituations, 
.particularly  when  it  is  known  that  he  at  once  difplayed 
uncommon  talents  for  arrangement,  great  medical  eru- 
dition, and  peculiar  accuracy  in  his  method  of  teach- 
ing; in  fo  much  that  he  eclipfed  all  the  other  profei- 
fors,  and  became  the  ftandard  of  medical  oratory. 

We  have  remarked  how  much  confined  his  prepa- 
ratory education  was,  and  we  may  eaiily  judge  how 
little  leifure  his  fubfequent  engagements  either  as  an 
apprentice,  furgeon  to  a  trading  verTel,  or  country 
-apothecary  and  furgeon,  could  have  left  him  for  litera- 
cy, improvement ;  and  yet  by  that  little,  with  the  help 
of  ftrong  intellectual  powers  particularly  directed  to 
the  ftudy  of  phylic,  joined  to  a  retentive  memory,  and 
•  unwearied  application,  was  he  enabled  to  liiy  a  folicl 
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foundation  for  the  brilliant  character  he  fo  juftly  ac- 
quired. His  growing  reputation  as  profciTor  in  Glaf- 
gow,  foon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  directors  of  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  chair  of  chemif- 
try  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumber* 
Dr.  Cullen  was  immediately  appointed  to  fucceed 
him. 

As  profeflbr  of  chemiftry  it  is  faid  his  lectures  were 
peculiarly  attractive,  in  fo  much  that  they  excited  the 
envy  of  the  other  medical  profeflors.  To  be  envied 
is  fuch  a  criterion  of  merit,  as  to  become  a  poetical 
axiom  elegantly  exprefled  by  one  of  our  greateft  poets. 

"  Envy  will  merit  as  its  fhade  purftie, 

"  But  like  a  fliadovv  proves  the  fubftance  true*" 

Cullen  dtfpifed  thofe  impotent  attempts  which  were 
directed  to  oppofe  his  growing  reputation,  and  viewed 
them  in  filent  contempt ;  his    fuperior  abilities,    his 
methodical  arrangement  in  lecturing,  and  his  general 
liberal  conduct  as  a  phyfician,  foon  gave  him  a  decid- 
ed fuperiority  over  all  his  medical    cotemporaries. — - 
To  the  {Indents  of  phyfic  he  was  particularly  atten- 
tive ;  he   was  ever  ready  to  give  them  his  advice  on 
all  occaiions,  if  accidentally  diitreifed  he  relieved  their 
wants  in  the  mod  gracious  manner,   and  he  was   th£ 
iiril  phylician  that  refufed  fees  from  medical  ftudents, 
a  circumftance  that  does  infinite  credit  both  to  his 
head  and  heart.     I  have  heard   a  variety  of  traits  of 
this  kind,  that  exemplify  in  a  ftriking  manner  his  dif- 
intereftcd  benevolence,  and  how  delicately  and  judi- 
ciouily  he   directed  his   views  either  to  relieve    the 
wants,  fupply  the  neceffities,  or  fiimulate  the  induftry 
of  the  ftudent. 

In  1763,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Aliton  he  was  ap- 
pointed profeflor  of  Materia  Medica ;  and  how  well 
he  fucceeded  in  this  department  his  treatife  on  the 
Mateiia  Medica  fully  proves.  He  alfo  gave  clinical 
Lectures  in  the  general  hofpital  with  iingular  advan- 
tage 
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tage  to  the  ftudent ;  but  the  great  epoch  of  his  medi- 
cal celebrity  was  referved  to  the  year  1766,  when  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Whytte  he  was  appointed  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Doctor  Gregory  to  give  lectures 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  phylic ;  and  on  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's death,  which  happened  foon  after  this  arrange- 
ment took  place,  he  became  fole  profeiTor,  and  in  this 
fituation  he  continued  until  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death.  When  appointed  to  the  practical  chair,  in 
order  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  duties  of  this 
new  department,  he  refigned  the  proferToririip  of 
Chemiftry  to  his  pupil  the  prefent  celebrated  Do&or 
Black. 

Although  few  men  pofTeifed  more  general  medical 
ability  than  Dodior   Cullen ;  Hill  his  geiiius  feemed 
particularly  directed  to  the  investigation  of  difeafe,  we 
therefore  need   not  be  furprifed  that  his  enquiry  was 
immediately  pointed  to  a  revifion  of  the  then  prevail- 
ing fyftems  of  phyfic.     He  acknowledges  that  Boer- 
haave's  fyflem  was  the  only  he  had  learned,  and  with 
its  imperfedlions  he  became  early  acquainted,  and  on 
many  occafions  was  ufed  to  diffent  from  it.     This  ex- 
cited much  medical  contention  among  the  ftudents, 
and  induced  our  profelTbr  to  offer  the  firft  lines  of  a 
new  fyflem.     But  firft  he  publifhed  in  1769  bis  Sy- 
nopfis  Nofologias  Methodicae ;  it  was  a  general  no- 
menclature of  difeafes  reduced  to  botanical  arrangement, 
as  clafles,  orders,  genera  and  fpecies.     This   was   in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  difeafes  by  ar- 
ranging them  according  to  the  leading  circutnftancea 
of  their  feveral  affinities.     The  idea  was  ingenious,  but 
the  end  propofed  was  not  attained,  for  by  throwing  too 
many  objects  at  dnce  before  the  ftudent,  he  firfl  be- 
came confufed,  uninterefled  with  fuch  general  accounts 
and  at  lafl  difgufted.     This  method  of  BafHfication 
VOL.  I,  B  was 


was  firfl  introduced  by  Sauvages,  and  immediately 
adopted  by  Linneus  and  Vogel  ;  Sauvages  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  great  genius,  and  uncommon  me- 
dical erudition.  So  early  as  the  year  1732,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  Synofpis  Nofoligias  Methodicae.  To  the 
improvement:  of  this  plan  he  dedicated  I  may  fay  the 
remainder  of  his  life:  In  1763  he  publifhed  his  NTofo- 
logia  Methodica  Siftens  Morborum  Clafles,  Genera  et 
Species  Juxxa  Sydenhami  mentem  et  Botanicorurn  or- 
dinem,  in  five  volumes  octavo,  at  Amfterdam,  and  in 
Paris,  in  two  volumes  quarto:  He  died  in  1767,  after 
a  long  and  painful  ficknefs,  which  he  fufF^red  with 
philosophic  fortitude  :  He  was  upwards  of  thirty  years 
profefTor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier. 

Sauvages  acknowledges  he  was  indebted  to  Sy den- 
ham  for  the  idea  of  clafling  difeafes  in  botanical  ar- 
rangement, and  undoubtedly  he  has  a  decided  fuperio- 
rity  in  point  of  erudition  over  all  thofe  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  fame  fubject,  however  he  errs  in  redundan- 
cy ;  for,  under  ten  claries,  he  comprehends  295  gene- 
ra, including  2400  difeafes  ;  Linneus  and  Vogel  both 
circumfcnbed  this  catalogue  ;  and  Cullen  judicioufly 
abridged  it  to  nearly  (I  believe)  the  one  half. 

Cullen's-  Synopfis  may  be  only  confidered  as  an  in- 
dex to  his  lectures.  In  1777,  he  publifhed  his  firll 
lines  of  the  practice  of  phyfic;  this  work  he  confidered 
in  fome  refpect  as  original,  although  evidently  found- 
ed on  the  fyftem  of  Hoffman  :  However,  his  chief 
view  fee ms  to  be,  to  difcard  that  of  Boerhaave,  which 
was  the  doctrine  until  then  generally  received.  To 
fay  that  in  the  arrangement  of  this  important  work  he 
excels  all  his  predecessors  in  the  Lucidus  Ordo,  would 
be  allowing  (but  in  parr)  his  merits.  He  undoubted- 
ly has  placed  many  of  the  phenomena  attending  dif- 
eafe  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  thrown,  additional 

light 


light  on  all.  How  far  his  totally  rejecting  the  Humo- 
ral Pathology,  and  placing  the  caule  of  difeafe  intire- 
ly  in.  the  various  changes  the  moving  powers  may  un- 
dergo, is  a  queflion  that  will  undoubtedly  admit  Hill 
of  much  difpute  ;  however,  his  firft  lines  maybe  con- 
iidered  (with  every  degree  of  propriety)  among  the 
beft  general  fyfterns  of  phyfic. 

Cullen  now  gradually  approached  that  period  at 
which  his  literary  labours  were  to  end  j  and  it  mull 
be  acknowledged  that  he  fet  with  uncommon  luftre. 
At  the  age  of  77,  he  published  his  treatife  on  the  Ma- 
teria  Medica,  a  work  of  the  firfl  merit,  and  the  refult 
of  more  than  half  a  century's  experience.  The  li- 
mits of  this  biographical  fketch  will  not  permit  any  de- 
tail of  the  many  valuable  articles  to  be  found  in  this 
treatife.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  he  has 
judicially  weeded  ihe  Materia  Medica  of  a  farrago  of 
frivolous  articles,  and  with  fuperior  difcrirmnation  has 
taught  the  uie  and  abufe  of  the  mcft  important  medi- 
cines ;  his  remarks  on  opium  and  the  peruvian  bark 
are  invaluable. 

Culkn  had  long  fince  arrived  at  his  literary  achmej 
and  began  fenfibly  to  feel  the  gradual  effects  of  declin- 
ing years.  In  1789  he  reiigned  his  profefibrfhip,  and 
in  an  affecting  fpeech  bid  adieu  to  an  auditory  fully 
impreflld  with  his  fingular  meriis ;  the  next  day  he 
was  paid  every  academic  honour  ;  he  furvived  his  re- 
fignation  but  a  few  months.  Doctor  Cullen  was  in 
his  Peiion  tall  and  thin ;  his  general  appearance,  on 
account  of  an  habitual  Hoop,  rather  inelegant ;  how? 
ever,  his  countenance  was  expreffive,  and  his  general 
deportment  prepofie fling.  He  had  early  in  life  marri- 
ed, and  he  left,  I  believe,  three  daughters,  and  two 
fons  :  Henry,  who  fucceeded  his  father  as  profeiTor, 
furvived  him  but  a  few  months.  Although  Dr.  Cul- 
len 


len?s  profeflional  emoluments  for  many  years  muft  have 
exceeded  £.  1000  fieri,  a-year ;  yet  fuch  was  his  ge- 
nerous and  hofpitable  difpofition,  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
left  but  a  very  flender  provifion  for  his  family.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  hoped  this  want  has  been  fince  fup- 
plied  by  his  country  ;  for  it  would  be  a  national  re- 
fledion,  that  while  penfions  are  frequently  diftributed 
among  the  moft  unworthy,  the  family  of  ib  illuftrious 
a  benefador  to  mankind  fhould  reft  unnoticed. 
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O  deliver  a  fyftem  of  the  doctrines  and  rules  proper  for  direct- 
fng  the  practice  of  phyfic,  is  yn  undertaking  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty  ;  and.  after  an  experience  of  more  than 
forty  years  in  that  practice,  as  well  as  after  much  reading  and  re- 
flection, it  was  with  great  diffidence  that  I  ever  entered  upon  fuch  a 
work.  .It  was,  however,  what  feemtd  to  be  my  duty  as  a  profeffor 
that  induced  me  to  make  the  Attempt  ;  and  I  was  engaged  in  it  by 
the  fame  fentiments- that  the  illuftrious  0r.  Boerhaave  has  expref- 
fed  in  the  following  paffage  of  the  preface  to  his  inftitutions  ;  Simul 
enlm  docendo  admotus  cram  fenfut  propriorum  cogitatorum  explicatione  do- 
centcm  plus  profiteer e,  quqm  fi  opus  ab  olio  confer iptum  interpret  ari  fufctpit. 
Sua  qitippe  optime  intelllgit^  Jua  cuique  pra  cateris  placent,  unde  clarior 
feredoclrina,  atque  animata  plerumque  fequitur  oratio.  ^  £>ui  vero  fenfa 
alterius  exponit,  infeliciusfepenumero  eadem  affequitur  ;  quumquefuo  quif- 
quefenfu  abundat,  multa  refiitanda  frequenter  invenit,  vnde  gravem  fruf- 
Ira  laborem  dggravat,  minufgue  incitata  diElione  utitur* .  It  is  well 
known,  that  a  text-book  is  not  only  extremely  ufeful,  but  necefiary 
to  ftudents  who  are  to  hear  ledtures :  and  from  the  fame  confidera- 
tions  that  moved  Dr.  Boerhaave,  I alfo  wiflied  to  have  one  for  myfelf  ; 
whiJe,  at  the  fame  time,  from  fome  peculiar  circumftances  in  my  fi- 
xation, I  had  fome  additional  inducements  to  undertake  fuch  a 
work, 

Before  I  was  eftabliihed  as  a  profeffor  of  the  practice  of  phyfic  in 
this  univerfity,  I  had  been  employed  in  giving  clinical  lectures  in 
the  royal  infirmary  ;  and  upon  that  occafion  had  delivered,  what,  in 
my  own  opinion,  feemed  moft  juft  with  regard  to  both  the  nature 
and  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  of  which  I  hacl  occafion  to  treat.  But 
I  icon  found,  that  my  doctrines  were  taken  notice  of,  as  new,  and 
peculiar  to  myielf ;  and  were  accoidingly  feverely  criticifed  by  thofe 
who,  having  long  before  been  trained  up  in  the  fyftem  of  Boerhaave, 
had  continued  to  think  that  that  fyftem  neither  required  any  change, 
nor  admitted  of  any  amendment.  I  found,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
my  doctrines  were  frequently  criticifed  by  perfons  who  either  had 
not  been  informed  of  them  correctly,  or  who  feemed  oot  to  under"- 
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ftand  them  fully  ;  and  therefore,  as  foon  as  I  was  employed  to  teach 
a  more  complete  fyftem  of  the  practice  of  phyfic,  1  judged  it  necef- 
fary  to  publifii  a  text-book  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  my  hearers, 
but  that  I  might  alio  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  the  public  more  at  large,  and  thereby  be  enabled  either  to  vindi- 
cate my  doctrines,  or  be  taught  to  correct  them.  Thefe  were  the 
motives  for  my  attempting  the  volumes  I  formerly  publidied  ;  and 
now,  from  many  years  experience  of  their  utility  to  my  hearers,  as 
well  as  from  the  favourable  reception  they  have  met  with  from  the 
public,  I  am  induced  to  give  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  not  only,  as 
I  hope,  more  correct  in  many  parts,  but  alfo  more  complete  and 
comprehenfive  in  its  general  extent. 

At  the  firft  publication  of  this  work,  it  was  intended  chiefly  for 
the  ufeof  thofe  gentlemen  who  attended  my  lectures  ;  although,  e- 
ven  then,  for  the  reafons  I  have  mentioned,  it  was  rendered  more  full 
than  text-books  commonly  are  ;  and,  in  the  repeated  editions  I  have 
iince  had  occafion  to  give,  I  have  been  contlantly  endeavouring  to 
render  it  more  full  and  comprehenfive.  In  thefe  refpects,  I  hope  the 
prefent  edition  will  appear  to  be  rendered  more  fit  for  general  ufe, 
and  better  calculated  to  afford  fatisfadtion  to  all  thofe  who  think 
they  may  ftill  receive  any  inftrudtion  from  reading  on  this  fubject. 

While  I  thus  deliver  my  Work  in  its  now  more  improved  (late, 
with  the  hopes  that  it  mdy  be  of  ufe  to  others  as  well  as  to  thofe  who 
hear  my  Lectures,  1  muft  at  the  fame  time  obferve,  that  it  prefsnts 
a  fyftem  which  is  in  many  refpects  new,  and  therefore  1  apprehend 
it  to  be  not  only  proper,  but  necefTary,  that  I  fhould  explain  here 
upon  what  grounds,  and  from  what  confiderations,  this  has  been  at- 
tempted. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  apprehend  that,  tn  every  branch  of  fctence 
with  refpedt  to  which  new  facts  are  daily  acquired,  and  thefe  confe- 
quently  giving  occafion  to  new  reflections,  which  correct  the  princi- 
ples formerly  adopted,  it  is  neceflary,  from  time  to  time,  to  reform 
and  renew  the  whole  fyftem,  with  all  the  additions  and  amendments 
which  it  has  received  and  is  then  capable  of.  'That  at  prefent  this 
is  requifite  with  regard  to  the  Science  of  Medicine,  will,  I  believe, 
readily  occur  to  every  perfon  who  at  all  thinks  for  himfelf,  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  Syltems  which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  While, 
therefore,  I  attempt  this,  I  think  it  may  be  allowable,  and  upon  this 
occafion  even  proper,  that  I  ftlould  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  prin- 
cipal Syltems  of  Medicine  which  have  of  late  prevailed  in  Europe, 
and  that  1  fhould  take  notice  of  the  prefent  ttate  of  Phyfic  as  it  is 
influenced  by  thefe.  Such  remarks,  I  hope,  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
thofe  who  attempt  to  improve  their  knowledge  by  the  reading  of 
books. 

Whether  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  fliould  adroit  of  reafonin^,  or  be 
entirely  relied  upon  experience,  has  long  been,  and  may  Itill  be,  a 
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matter  of  difpute,  I  fhall  not,  however,  at  prefent,  enter  upon  the 
difciiflion  of  this  ;  becaufe  I  can  venture  to  alfert,  that,  at  almoft  all 
times,  the  practice  has  been,  and  ftill  is,  with  every  perfon,  found- 
ed, more  or  lefs,  upon  certain  principles  eftablifhtd  by  reafoning  ; 
and  therefore,  in  attempting  to  offer  fome  view  of  the  prefent  (late 
of  Phyfic,  I  muft  give  an  account  of  thofe  fyflems  of  the  principles 
of  the  fcience  which  have  lately  prevailed,  or  may  be  fuppofed  ftill 
to  prevail  in  Europe, 

When,  after  many  ages  of  darknefs,  which  had  deftroyed  almoft 
the  whole  of  ancient  literature,  learning  was  again  reftored  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;  fo,  from  eaufes  *  which  are  well  known,  it  was  the 
fyitem  of  Galen  alone  that  the  Phyficians  of  thofe  days  became  ac 
quainted  with  ;  and  during  the  courfe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
iludy  of  Phyficians  was  almoft  folely  employed  in  explaining  and 
confirming  that  fyilem.  Early  indeed,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
noted  Paracelfus  f  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Chemical  Syttem 

which 

*  At  this  period  the  medical  knowledge  of  Europe  was  chiefly,  and  in- 
deed folely,  fitch  as  had  been  derived  from  the  Arabians.  At  the  conquejl 
qf  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  fe~ 
veral  of  the  Greeks  fled,  into  Italy.,  and  the  people  of  Europe  communicat- 
ing with  them,  found  them  to  be  intelligent,  and  fome  of  them  even  learned, 
men  :  the  Europeans  'were  thence  led  tojludy  the  Greek  language,  in  order 
to  read  the  valuable  books  whith  thtfe  fugitives  had fu  much  extolled ; 
and  among  other  'works,  thofe  of  Galen  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of 
the phyji dans,  'which,  to  their  great  ajlonifhment,  contained  all  the  medical 
knowledge  that  had  heen  attributed  to  the  Arabians*  To  the  Greek  writ' 
ers,  therefore,  the  phyficians  of  thofe  times  clofely  applied  their  attention, 
thinking  thefe  books  the  only  true  fountains  of  medical  knowledge  ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  Galenical  dottrines  became  prevalent  all  over  Europe. 

j-  The  remarkable  circumftances  in  the  life  of  Aureolus  Philippus  The- 
sphrajlus  Hombajlus  Paracelfus  de  Hohenheim,  as  he  called  himfelf,  are 
too  numerous  for  infertion  in  the  narrow  limits  allotted  to  thefe  notes.  He 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Einjidlen,  about  2  German  miles  from  Zurick, 
in  the  year  1493.  At  3  years  old  he  was  made  an  eunuch  by  an  accident. 
He  travelled  all  over  tl^e  continent  of  Europe,  obtaining  knowledge  in  che* 
rniftry  andphyfic,  and  then  travelled  about  the  country  praclijing  'what  he 
had  learned.  His  chief  remedies  were  Opium  and  Mercury ,  and  his  great 
fuccefs  increafed  his  celebrity.  He  cured  the  famous  printer  Frobenius  of 
Bafil  of  an  inveterate  difeafe  ;  this  cure  brought  him  acquainted  'with  Eraf- 
mus,  and  made  him  known  to  the  magijlr.acy  of  Bafil,  who  elected  him  pro- 
fejjur  in  1527.  He  leclured  two  hours  everyday.  While  feated  in  his 
chair,  he  burnt,  'with  great  foltmnity,  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Avicen- 
na  ;  and  declared  to  his  audience,  that  if  God  would  not  impart  the  fecrets 
ef  phyfic,  it  was  not  only  allowable,  but  even  jujiifiable  to  confult  the  de- 
W,  Hefoon  left  B»fil,  and  continued  to  ramble  xfaut  ike  country,  gene' 
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which  was  in  direct  pppofition  to  that  of  Galen  ;  and,  by  the  effica- 
cy of  the  medicines  employed  by  Paracelfus  and  his  followers,  their 
fyftem  came  to  be  received  by  many  :  but  the  fyftematic  Phyficians 
continued  to  be  chiefly  Galenifts,  and  kept  poffeflion  of  the  Schools 
till  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  It  is  not,  however,  ne- 
ceflary  here  to  enter  into  any  further  detail  refpe&ing  the  fate  of 
jhofe  two  oppofite  fefts  ;  for  the  only  circumftance  concerning  them, 
iyhjch'I  would  wifh  at  prefent  to  point  out,  is,  that,  in  the  writings 
of  both,  the  explanations  they  feverally  attempted  to  give  of  the 
phenomena  of  health  or  ficknefs,  turned  entirely  upon  the  ftate 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  fcience  of  Phyfic  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  when  the  circu4ation  of  the  blood  came 
to  be  generally  known  and  admitted  ;  and  when  this,  together  with 
the  dilcovery  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  and  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
finally  exploded  the  Galenic  fyflem.  About  the  fame  period  acon- 
fiderable  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  fyftem  of  Natural  Bhilo- 
fophy.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  Galileo  had  intro- 
duced mathematical  reafoning  ;  and  Lord  Bacon  having  propofed 
the  method  of  induction,  had  thereby  excited  a  difpofition  to  obferve 
fa&?,  and  to  !ma]ce  experiments.  Thefe  new  modes  of  philofophiz- 
ing,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  would  foon  have  had  fome  influence  on 
tlic  ftate  of  medicine1;  but  the  pro^refs  of  this  was  flow.  The 
know  edge  of  the  Circulation  did  indeed  neceflarily  lead  to  the  con- 
Jideratifm  as  well  as  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  Organic  Syftem  in  ani- 
mal bodies  t  which  r'gain  l;d  to  the  application  of  the  mechanical 
philosophy  toward'-  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  oscono- 
my  ;  and  it  tvas  applied  ;iecop 'irmly,  and  continued,  till  very  lately, 
to  be  the  faftv'onahle  •  cde  of  rrafoniug"  on  the  fubjecl.  Such  rea- 
fouing,  indeed,  mail  ;l'l]  u  feveral  refpefts  continue  to  be  applied  : 
but  it  would  be  e?,fy  to  ft)  w;  that  if  neither  could,  nor  ever  can  be, 
applied  to  any  ^reat  extent  in  explaining  the  animal  oeconomy  ;  a  id 
\vc  muiL  therefore  look  for  other  cwscunjft^nccs  which  had  a  greater™ 
(hare  in  n-')'!elling  the  Syftem  of  i^hvfic. 

With  chia  view,  it  may  be  reinink'.'  ',  I'l-it.  till  the  period  juft  now 
mtntioned,  eve:y  phyiitcian.  yyfeether  '<•  jale-fift  or  Chemift,  had  been 
fo.  rruich.  <'ccitftomed  to  c  nfider  the  ft;ite  and  condition  of  the  fluids, 
bocti  ai  the  ca-.ifc  of  difeafe,  and  as  the  foundation  for  explaining 
the  operation  of  mciiicinc-s  that  what  \ve  may  term  an  HUMORAL 
PAT  HOL'%cy  lid!  roii'.;nue<l  to  make  a  great  part  of  every  fyftem. 
In  -'hefe  cirr>i-n'.lanoe<,  it  was  fotm  perrn-ived.  that  cherniftry  pro- 
matd  •'  much  better  explanation  than  the  Galenic  or  Arillotelian 
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rally  intoxicated^  am?  never  changing  his  clothes ,  or  even  going  to  bed.  He 
di^ •'  a+ier  an  lllncfx  of  a  ftvudays*  in  an  inn  at  Scihjbi:"g,  in  1^*41,  in  his 
f'f -y -eighth  year,  thdngh  he  hadpromife  I  himfelf,  i/jaf,  by  the  ufe  of  his 
elixir^  hej!o(ju!d  u-ve  to  the  ag:  of  Methufakm- 
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philofophy  had  done  ;  and,  therefore,  while  the  latter  was  entirely- 
laid  allde,  a  chemical  reafoning  was  every  where  received.  Lord  Ba- 
con, with  his  ufual  fagacity,  had  early  obferved,  that  chemiftry  pro- 
mifed  a  greater  number  of  facts,  and  he  thereby  gave  it  credit ; 
whilft  the  Corpufcularian  philofophy,  reftored  by  GafTendi,  readily 
united  with  the  rtafonings  of  the  Chemifts  ;  and  the  philofophy  of 
Des  Cartes  readily  united  with  both.  From  all  thefe  circumftances, 
an  Humoral,  and  chiefly  a  Chemical  Pathology,  came  to  prevail  ve- 
ry much  till  the  end  of  the  la  it  century  ;  and  has  indeed,  continued 
to  have  a  great 'fliare  in  our'fyflems  down  to  the  prefent  time. 

It  is  proper  now,  however,  to  obferve,  that  about  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century, 'when  every  part  of  fcience  came  to  be  on  a 
more  improved  and  correct  footing,  there  appeared  in  the  writings 
of  STAHL,  of  HOFFMAN,  and  of  BOERHAAVE,  three  new,  and  con- 
fiderably  different,  Syiiem.s  of  Phyfic;  which  have  ever  fince  had  a 
great  fliare  in  directing  the  practice  of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
give  a  nearer  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Phyfic,  I  (hall  offer  fome 
remarks  upon  thefe  different  fyftems  ;  endeavouring  to  point  out  the 
advantages,  as  well  as  the  difadvantages  of  each,  and  how  far  they 
fUll  prevail ;  or,  according  to  my  judgment,  deferve  to  do  fo. 

I  (hall  begin  with  confidcring  that  of  Dr.  Stahl,  which  I  think 
appeared  firft,  and  for  a  long  time  after  was  the  prevailing  fyftem 
in  Germany. 

The  chief  and  leading  principle  of  this  fyftem  is,  that  the  rational 
foul  of  man  governs  the  whole  ceconomy  of  his  body.  At  all  times, 
Phyficians  have  obferved,  that  the  animal  ceconomy  has  in  itfelf 
a  power  or  condition,  by  which,  iri  many  inftances,  it  refiftsthe  in- 
juries which  threaten  it  ;  and  by  which  it  alfo,  on  many  occafions, 
cot  reels  or  removes  the  diforders  induced,  or  arifwig  in  it.  This 
power,  Phyficians  very  anciently  attributed,  under  a  vague  idea,  to 
an  agent  in  the  fyftem,  which  they  called  NATURE  ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  a  vis  confers  at  rix  et  medicatrix  natura,  has  continued  in  the 
fchools  of  medicine  from  the  moft  ancient  times  to  the  prefent. 

Dr.  Stahi  has  explicitly  founded  his  fyflem  on  the  fuppofition 
that  the  power  of  nature,  fo  much  talked  of,  is  entirely  in  the  ra- 
tional foul.  He  fuppofes  that,  upon  many 'occafions,  the  foul  acts 
independently  of  the  ftate  of  the  body  ;  and  that,  without  any  phy- 
fical  necefiity  arifing  from  *hat  flate,  the  foul,  purely  in  confequence 
of  its  intelligence  perceiving  the  tendency  of  noxious  powers  threat- 
uing,  or  of  diforders  any  wife  arifing  in  the  fyftem,  immediately  ex- 
cites fuch  motions  in  the  body  as  are  fuited  to  obviate  the  hurtful 
or  pernicious  confcqncnces  which  might  otherwife  take  place. — 
Many  of  my  readers  may  think  it  was  hardly  necellary  for  me  to 
take  notice  of  a  fyftem  founded  upon  fo  fanciful  an  hypothefis ;  but 
there  is  often  fo  much  feeming  appearance  of  intelligence  anddcfigu 
in  live  opeiations  of  the  animal  cecsnomy,  that  many  eminent  per- 
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fons,  as  Perrault  in  France,  Nichols  and  Mead  in  England,  Porter- 
field  and  Simfon  in  Scotland,  and  Gaubius  in  Holland,  have  very 
much  countenanced  the  fame  opinion,  and  it  is  therefore  certainly 
entitled  to  fome  regard.  It  is  not,  however,  neceffary  for  me  here 
to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  it.  Dr.  Hoffman  has  done  this  ful- 
ly, in  his  Commentarius  de  differentia  inter  Hoffmanm  dotlrinam  medico- 
inechanicam  ct  G.  JE.  Stahlii  medico- or gajiicam  ;  and  both  JBoethaave 
and  Halkr,  though  no  favourers  of  materialifm,  have,  maintained  a 
doctrine  very  oppofite  to  that  of  Stahi. 

In  my  Phyfiology  I  have  offered  fome  arguments  againft  the 
fame  ;  and  I  flial}  only  add  now,  that  whoever  confiders  what  has. 
been  faid  by  Dr.  Nichols  in  his  Oratlo  de  Anima  Medica*  and  by 
Dr.  Gaubius  in  fome  parts  of  his  Pathology,  mud  peiccive,  that 
the  admitting  of  fuch  a  capricious  government  of  the  animal  oeco- 
uomy,  as  thefe  authors  in  fome  iniiances  iuppofe  would  at  once  lead 
us  to  reject  all  the  phyfical  and  mechanical  reafoning  we  might  em- 
ploy concerning  the  human  body.  Dr.  Stalil  himfelf  feerns  to  have 
been  aware  of  this  ;  and  therefore,  in  his  Preface  to  Juncker's 
Confpeclus  'Thsrapeia  Speciality  has  acknowledged,  that  his  general, 
principle  was  not  at  all  neceflary  ;  which  is  in  effect  faying  that  it 
is  not  compatible  with  any  fyftem  of  principles  that  ought  to  govern 
our  practice.  Upon  this  footing,  I  might  have  at  once  rejected  the, 
Stahlion  principle  :  but  it  is  even  dangerous  to  bring  any  fuch  prin- 
ciple into  view  ;  for,  after  all  Dr.  Stalil  had  faid  in  the  pafiuge  jufl 
now  referred  to,  I  find,  that,  in  the  whole  of  their  practice,  both  he 
and  his  followers  have  beeif  very  much  governed  by  their  general, 
principle.  Trufting  much  to  the  conftant  attention  and  wifdorn 
of  nature,  they  have  propofed  the  Art  of  curing  by-  expectation;' have 
therefore,  for  the  moft  part,  propofed  only  very  inert  and  frivolous 
remedies  ;  have  zcaloufly  oppofed  the  ufe  of  fome  of  the  mod  effi- 
cacious, fuch  as  opium  and  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  are  extremely  re- 
ferved  in  the  ufe  of  general  remedies,  fuch  as  bleeding,  vomiting,  &c. 

Although  thefe  remarks,  upon  a  fyftem  which  may  now  be  con- 
fidered  as  exploded  or  neglected,  may  fe.em  fuperfluous  ;  I  have  been 
willing  to  give  thefe  ftrictures  on  the  Stahlion  fyttem,  that  1  might 
carry  my  remarks  a  little  farther,  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing,  that,  in  whatever  manner  we  may  explain,  what  have  been 
cal  ed  the  operations  of  nature,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  general 
doctrine  of  Nature  curing  difeafes,  the  fo  much  vaunted  Hippocratic 
method  of  curing,  has  often  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  pra6tice 
of  phyfic  ;  as  cither  leading  phyficians  io'o,  or  continuing  them  in, 
a  weak  and  feeble  practice;  and  at  the  fani?  time  fuperfeding  or 
mcouraging  all  the  attempts  of  art.  Dr.  Huxliuui  has  properly  ob- 
fervcd  that  even  in  the  hands  of  Sydenham  it  had  this  effeft.  Al- 
though it  may  fometimcs  avoid  the  raifchiefs  of  b"'dand  raih  prac- 
titioners, yet  it  certainly  produces  that  caution  and  timidity  which 

have 
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liave  ever  oppofed  the  introduction  of  new  and  efficacious  remedies. 
The  oppofition  to  chemical  medicines  in  the  fixteenth  and  feven*- 
teenth  centuries,  and  the  noted  condemnation  of  Antimony  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Paris,  are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  thofe  pre- 
-  judices,  which  the  phyficians  of  France  did  not  entirely  get  the  bet- 
ter of  for  near  an  hundred  years  after.  We  may  take  notice  of  the 
referve  it  produced  in  Boerhaave,  with  refpect  to  the  ufe  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian Bark.  We  have  had  lately  published,  under  the  title  of  Con- 
ftitutiones  Epidemics,  notes  of  the  particular  practice  of  the  late  Baron. 
Van  Swieten  ikUpon  which  the  editor  very  properly  obferves,  That 
the  ufe  of  the  bark,  in  intermitting  fevers,  appears  very  rarely  in 
that  practice  ;  and  we  know  very  well  where  Van  Swieten  learned 
that  referve. 

I  might  go  farther,  and  (how  how  much  the  attention  to  the^f/- 
tocratela,  allowed  of,  in  one  flhape  or  other,  by  every  fed,  has  cor- 
rupted the  practice  among  all  phyficians,  from  Hypocrates  to 
Stahl.  It  muft,  however  be  fufficiently  obvious,  and  I  mail  con- 
clude tlie  fubject  with  obferving,  that  altho'  the  vis  medicatrix  natu- 
TKy  mult  unavoidably  be  received  as  a  fact  ;  yet  wherever  it  is  ad- 
mitted, it  throws  an  obfcurity  upon  ourfyftecn  ;  and  it  is  only  where 
the  impotence  of  our  art  is  very  manifeft  and  confiderable,  that  we 
ought  to  admit  of  it  in  practice. 

To  finifh  our  remarks  upon  the  Stalilion  Syflem,  I  fhall  fliortlr 
obferve,  that  it  did  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  Autocrateia,  but 
alfo  fuppofed  a  ftate  of  the  body  and  difeafes,  that  admitted  of  re- 
medies ;  which,  under  the  power  and  direction  of  the  foul,  acted, 
upon  the  organization  and  matter  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  cure  its'dif- 
eafes.  Upon  this  footing,  the  Stahlion  pathology  turned  entirely 
upon  Plethora  and  Cacochymy.  It  was  with  refpect  to  the  former 
that  they  efpecially  applied  their  doctrine  of  the  Autocrateta  in  a  ve- 
ry fanatical  manner;  and,  with  refpect  to  the  latter,  they  have  been 
involved  in  a  humoral  pathology  as  much  as  the  fyftematic  phyfici- 
ans who  had  gone  before  them,  and  with  a  theory  fo  incorrect  as 
not  to  merit  the  fmalleit  attention.  After  all  I  ought  not  to 
difmifs  the  confideration  of  the  Stahlion  fyftem,  without  remark- 
ing, that  as  the  followers  of  this  fyftem  were  very  intent  upon 
obferving  the  method  of  nature,  fo  they  were  very'attentive  in  ob- 
ferving the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  and  have  given  us  in  their  writ- 
ings many  facts  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

While  the  doctrines  of  Stahl  were  prevailing  in  the  umverfity  of 
Halle,  Dr.  Hoffman,  *  a  profefTor  in  the  fame  univerfity  propofed  a 

fyftem 

*  Frederick  Hoffman  was  lorn  at  Halle,  in  the  year  1660.  He  graduated 
in  1 68 1  ;  was  made  profeffbr  of  phyfic  therein  the  year  1693  ;  and  filed 
that  chair  till  his  death  in  174.2.  A  very  remarkable  circumjiance  of  hit 
life  is,  that  he  never  took  fees  from  his  patients,  but  tuas  content  tvith  his 
Jlipend.  He  'was  in  high  repute  as  a  practitioner,  and  curing  the 
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fyftem  that  was  very  different.  He  received  into  his  fyflem  a  great 
deal  of  the  mechanical,  Carteiian,  and  chemical  doctrines  of  the  fyf- 
tems  which  had  appeared  before  :  but,  with  rcfpe£t  to  thefe,  it  is  of 
no  confequence  to  obferve  in  what  manner  he  modified  the  do&rines 
of  his  predeceffots,  as  his  improvements  in  thefe  reipe&s  were  no 
ways  considerable,  and  no  part  of  them  now  remain  ;  and  the  real 
value  of  his  works,  beyond  what  I  am  jult  now  going  to  mention, 
refts  entirely  OH  the  many  fa£ts  they  certain.  The  merit  of  Dr. 
Hoffman  and  of  his  works  is,  that  he  made,  or  rather  fuggelted,  an 
addition  to  the  fyliem,  which  highly  deferves  our  attention.  Of 
this  I  cannot  give  a  clearer  account  than  by  giving  it  fa  the  author's 
own  words,  in  his  Medicina  Rationalis  JyJ/ematica,  Tom,  III.  §  i« 
chap.  iv.  he  ha<  given  his  Genealogia  morburum  ex  turlato  folidorum  et 
Jluidorutn mechatiifmo ;  and  in  the  47th  and  laft  paragraph  of  this  chapter 
he  fums  up  his  doftrine  in  the  following  words:  Ex  hifce  autem  om- 
nibus uberius  haflenus  excuj]is>  per  quam  dilutide  apparere  arbitror  quod 
folus  SPASMUS  etfimplex  ATONIA,  <zqualilemy  liberum,  ac  proportional um 
fanguinis  omnifque  generis  Jluido>  um  motum>  quibus  excretionum  fucceffus 
etintegritasfunftionumanimiet  corporis  proxime  nititur,  turbando  ac  per- 
*vertendo>  univerfam  vitakm  aconomiam  fubruant  acdejlruant;  atqne.  hinc 
univerfa  pathoiogia  longc  reHius  atque  faciiius  EX  VITIO  MOTUUM  MI- 
cn.oco^  MICORUM  IN  soLiDis,  quam  t  x  VARIIS  AFFECTIONIBUS  VITI- 
oSQitUM-'  HUMORUM,  deduct '  atque explicari pojfit,  adeoque  omnis generis 
cgridudints  inTern*,  ad  PR^ET.ERNATURALES  GENERIS  NERVOSI  AF- 
FECTIONES  fint  referenda . '  Etan:m  l<rfit  quocunque modo,  vel nervis per 
corpus  difcurrentibiLSy  vel  membranrjis  quilufvis  nervofis  pa^tibus^  illico 
moiuum  anomalia,  modo  /eviores,  mudo  graviores  fubfequimtur .  Deindc 
Attenta  obfervatio  docet,  niotus  quofvis  morbo,os  principaliter  fedem  /igerc 
et  tyrannidem  exercere  in  nervofis  corporis  par libus,  cuj us  generis  prater 
emnes  canafes*  qiti  fyjlaltico  et  diajlultico  motu  pollentes^  cententos  fuccos 
tradu.nl  univerfum  nimirum  injlinorum  et  •ventr'iculi  ab  afophago  ad  anum, 
canalemt  totum  fyfietna  vafcrum  arte>iofo-Km,  duftuum  biliario>-um,Ja- 
fcvalium,  urinario>  um  etfubcutariiorum^funtquoque  membrane  ncrveo  muf- 
eulares  cerebri  et  medulL-e  fpinalis,  preejertim  hac,  quite  dura  mater  <vo/-atur 
irgaras fcnforiis  ohlucltf,  nee  non  tunica  ilia  ac  ligamenta,  qu-e  offa  cingunt 
artufqusjirmant.  Nam  nullus  dolor,  null  a  inflamatio,  nuilus  fpofmus .  nu//t 
niotus  fenfus  impotcnt'ia^  nulla  fc^/is  aut  humoris  illius  excretio,  accidit 
in  qua  non  h&  paries  patiantur.  Porrs  eteam  omnes,  qu&  morbos  gignunt 
caufff  cperationemfuam  p'^ii/Jimam  perficiunt  in  partes  motu  et  fenfu  prse- 
ditas,  et  canales  ex  his  coagmentatos,  eo-ummotum,  et  cum  hoc Jluidorusn 
curfum  pefvericndo  ;  it  a  tamen,  ut  ficuti  <va  ri<z  indolis  funt,  fie  etiam  va- 

rar  Charles  VI.  and  Embrefs,  and  FredsricL  I,  of  Pniffia,  of  inveterate 
difeafes  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  'works  are  coltecJed  intrtfiyt 
volumes  folio,  pull'ified  at  different  tlms s  from  I  7  4.^  to  17^4.  They 
abound with  many  ufefu  prafilcal  directions  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  contain 
rtmarJs,  and  an  abundance  of  conjeclural  theory. 
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fie  in  nervsas paries  agant,  ilfdemque  noxam  affluent.    Demum  omn:ci 
que  eximite  virtutis  medicamsnta,  non  tarn  in  partesfluidas,  earum  crajin  as 
iritempcriem  corrigenda,  quam  potius  in  full  das  et  nervofas,  earundem  ma- 
ins alter ando  ac  moderando,  fuam  edunt  operationem  :  de  quibus  tamen  om- 
nlluS)  in  iiulgari  ufque  eo  recepta  morborum  duenna,  altum  ejlftleniium. 

Jt  is  true  that  Dr.  Willis*  had  laid  a  foundation  for  this  do&rine, 
in  his  Patho'logia  Cerelri  et  Nervoruqi  ;  and  Bagli'vi  had  propofed  a 
fyllem  of  this  kind  in  his  Specimen  de  fibra  inttr^l  ci  -norlofa.  But 
in  thefe  writers  it  was  either  not  exteniively  applied  to  difeafes,  or 
was  fHll  fo  involved  in  many  phifiological  errofs,  that  they  had  at- 
tiufted  little  attention  ;  and  Dr.  Hoffman  was  the  fiHt  who  gave  a- 
ny  tolerable  dimple  and  clear  fyftem  on  the  fubje£t,  ov  pointed 
out  any  extenfive  application  of  it  to  the  explanation  of  difeafes. 

There  can  be  nofoitof  doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  ce^ 
cjiiomy  in  health  and  in  iieknefs,  can  only  be  explained  by  cor.lider- 
ing  the  flate  and  affections  of  the  primary  moving  powers  in  it.  It  is 
to  me  furpriiing  that  phyiicians  were  fo  long  in  perceiving  this,  and 
I  think  we  are  particular ly  indebted  to  Dr.  Hoffman  for  put- 
ting us  into  the  proper  train  of  invelligation  ;  and  it  every  day  appears? 
that  Phyiicians  perceive  the  neceflity  of  entering  more  and  more  into 
this  inquiry.  Itwasthis,  I  think,  which  engaged  Dr.  Kaaw  Boerhaave 
to  publifli  his  work  entitled  Impstum  faclens  ;  as  wdll  as  Dr.  Gaub- 
us  to  give  the  Pathology  of  the  Solidwn  wivum.  Even  the  Baron 
Van  Swictcn  has  upon  the  fame  view  thought  it  neceflary,  in  at 
leafl  one  particular,  to  make  a  very  confic!erab!e  change  in  the  doc- 
trine of  his  m after,  as  he  has  done  in  his  Commentary  upon  the 
755th  Aphoriftn.  DJ.  Haller  has  advanced  this  part  of  fcience  very 
much  by  his  experiments  on  irritability  and  fenfibility.  In  thefe 
and  in  many  other  inttances,  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bar- 
thez  of  Montpelier,  of  fome  progrefs  in  the  Sndy  of  the  affections 
in  the  Nervoiij  Syitcm,  \^e  muli  perceive  how  much  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Dr.  Hoffman  for  his  fo  properly  beginning  it.  The  fubjcft, 
however,  is  difficult :  the  laws  of  the  Nervous  Syltem,  in  the  various 
circumilances  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  are  by  no  means  afcertaincd; 
an-J,  from  want  of  attention  and  obfervation  with  tl*e  view  t£  a 
-  o.i  tiiis  fubje£t,  the  bufmefs  appears  to  many  as  an  inexplica- 
ble 

*  T.US  iUiiflrlous  phyfician  tuas  lorn  at  great  £sd<tuintn  Wilifiire  in 
1621.  He  took  the  degree  of  vwftsr  of  arts  in  1642  at  Oxford^  where 
he  was  made  prof effor  of  natural  phitofophy  in  1660  :  and  that  fame  year 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  His  practice  <was  extcnfwe  and  fuccefsfuL 
Hq  was  one  of  tie  jlrft  members  of  the  royal fociety  in  London,  whither  h& 
reir.ovjsd iri&666  ;  artdfoon  made  his  name  as  il.ujlricus  by  ins  writings? 
as  he  had  already  done  by  his  praBice.  His  works  had  been  of  ten  printed 
ff?3r,*,:-!y  ;  but  they  were  not  colleSed  till  after  hi?  death,  which  happened 
ofNovsmhsr  1675.  One  edition  was  publi/bsd  at  Gnsvx  ;•* 
167$,  oat! atwihsr  xt  Amfterdamin  1682^  both  In  quarts* 
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bl£  myftery.  There  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  on  i'uch  a  difficult 
fubjecl:,  Dr.  Hoffman's  fyilem  was  imperfect  and  incorrect  ;  and  has 
had  lefs  influence  on  the  writings  and  practice  of  Phyficians  fince 
his  time,  than  might  have  been  expelled.  He  himfelf  has  not  ap- 
plied his  fundamental  doctrine  fo  extenfively  as  he  might  have 
done  ;  andjie  has  every  where  intermixed  an  Humoral  Pathology, 
as  incorrect  and  hypothetical  as  any  other.  Though  he  differed 
from  his  colleague  Dr.  Stahl  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his 
fyilem,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  he  was  very  much  infected  with 
the  Stahlian  doctrines  of  Plethora  and  Cacochymy,  as  may  be  o'o- 
ferved  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  work  ;  and  particularly 
in  his  chapter  De  morborum  generations  ex  niniia  fanguinis  quanti- 
tate  el  humorum  impuritate. 

But  it  is  needlefs  for  me  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  fyflem  of 
Hoffman  :  and  I  am  next  to  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  fyftem  of 
Dr.  Boerhaave,  the  cotemporary  of  Ijoth  the  other  Syftematics, 
and  who,  over  all  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
gained  higher  reputation  than  either  of  the  others. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  *  was  a  man  of  genera!  erudition  ;  and,  in  appty- 

ing 

*  Voarboot,  a/mail  village  at  out  two  miles  from  Lcytkn,  ^.'i-uc  birth  to  this 
eminent  phyfici  an  on  the  lajl  day  of  the  year  1668.  He  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  and  took  his  jirjl  degree  in  philofophy  in  1 690.  His  thefts  on 
this  occajion  was  a  confutation  of  the  doclrines  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes  and 
Spinofa,  in  which  he  JJje  <we  d  great  Jlrength  of  genius  and  argument*  Al- 
though he  was  at  this  time  well  qualified  to  enter  into  the  church,  which 
was  his  father's  intention,  yet  he  was  diffident  of  his  abilities,  and  choje  to 
attend  the  leftures  of  divinity  longer.  Mis  patrimony  was  however  now 
exhaitfted,  and  he  fupported  himfelf  at  the  unlfferfity  by  teaching  mathema- 
tics, while  he  profecuted  his  theological fludics.  This  conduct  was  much 
approved  by  the  eminent  men  l»th  of  the  Univerfily  and  City,  and  procured 
for  Boerhaave  the  friend/hip  cj  Mr.  Vanderlurg  the  Burgomajter  of  Ley- 
den.  Under  the  patronage*  and  at  the perfuajion  of  this  gentleman,  Boer- 
k&ave  applied  himfelf  to  thejludy  of  phyfic  with  great  ardor  and  indefa- 
tigable diligence.  In  ajhort  time  he  became  a  proficient  in  anatomy,  <&c- 
miftry,  and  the  materia  medica,  which  indeed  are  thebafis  of  phyfic.  Leav- 
ing Leyden,  he  went  to  the  univetfity  of  Harderwich  in  Guelderland,  and 
there  took  his  degree  of  2)oSor  of  Phvfic  in  July  1 693.  On  his  return  to 
Lev  den  he  Jlill  per  ft  fled  in  his  intentisn  of  entering  into  the  miniflry,  which 
luckily,  for  the  fake  of  Phyfic,  was  Jriijlrated  by  the  following  adventure  : 
in  a  pajjage-boat  where  Boerhaave  was,  a  difcourfe  <zuas  accidentally  jlart- 
fd  about  the  do8rinet  of  Spinofa,  as  fubverfive  of  religion  ;  and  one  of  the 
pa/fingers,  with  vague  invectives  of  blind  zeal,  oppofed  this  philofopheSs 
pretended  mathematical  demon/Ira tion.  Boerhaave  calinly  cjked  him  if  he 
hhd  read  Spinofa's  work)  which  he  hadfo  much  derided.  The  bigot  was 
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ing  to  medicine,  he  had  carefully  ftudied  the  auxiliary  branches  of 
Anatomy,  Chemiftry,  and  Botany  fo  that  he  excelled  in  each.  In 
forming  a  Syftem  of  Phyfic,  he  feems  to  have  ftudicd  diligently  all 
the  feveral  writings  of  both  ancient  and  modern  Phyficians  ;  and 
without  prejudice  in  favour-of  any  former  fyflems,  he  endeavoured 
to  be  a  candid  and  genuine  ecdectic.  Poflefied  of  an  excellent  fyf- 
tematic  genius,  he  gave  a  fyftem  fuperior  to  any  that  had  ever  before 
appeared.  As  in  the  great  extent,  and  feemingly  perfect  confihen- 
cy,  of  fyftem,  he  appeared  to  improve  and  refine  upon  every  thing 
that  had  before  been  offered  ;  and  as  in  his  lectures  he  explainefl  his 
doctrines  with  great  cjearnefs  and  elegance  ;  he  foon  acquired  a  ve- 
ry high  reputation,  and  his  fyftem  was  more  generally  received  than 
any  former  had  been  fince  the  time  of  Galen.  Whoever  will  confi- 
der  the  meiits  of  Dr.  Boerhaave,  and  can  compare  his  fyftem  with 
that  of  former  writers,  muft  acknowledge  that  he  was  very  juflly 
efteemed,  and  gave  a  fyltem  which  was  at  that  time  defervedly  valu- 
ed. 

But,  in  the  progrcfs  of  an  inquifitive  and  induftrions  age,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  fyftem  mould  lad  fo  long  as  Boerhaave's 
La's  clone.  The  elaborate  commentary  of  Van  Sv/ietcn  on  Boer- 
haave's  fyflem  of  practice,  has  been  only  finifhed  a  few  years  ago  ; 
and  tho'  this  Commentator  has  added  many  facts?  and  made  fome 
corrections,  he  has  pot,  except  in  the  particular  mentioned  above, 
made  any  improvement  in  the  general  fyftem.  It  is  even  furprifing 
that  Boerhaave  himfelf,  tho'  he  lived  near  forty  years  after  he  had 
firft  formed  his  fyftem,  had  hardly  in  all  that  time  nfade  any  correc- 
tions of  it,  or  additions  to  it  the  following  is  the  moft  remarka- 
ble. In  Aphorifm  755,  the  words  forte  et  nervnji,  tamcerebri  quam 
cerebcHi  cordi  dejlinati  inertia,  did  not  appear  in  any  edition  before  the 
fourth  ;  and  what  a  difference  of  fyftem  this  points  at,  every  phy- 
fjcian  muft  perceive. 

When  I  firft  applied  to  the  fludy  of  Phyfic,  I  learned  only  the 
fyftem  of  Boerhaave  ;  and  even  when  I  came  to  take  a  Profeflbr's 

chair 

fnddenlyjlruck  dumb,  and  became  fired  <witbjlleni  refentment*  As  foon  as 
!.e  arrived  at  Leyden^  he  fpread  abroad  a  rumour  that  Boerhaave  was 
become  a  SpinofiJL  Boerhaave  folding  thefe  prejudices  to  gain  ground, 
:]?(,' light  it  more  prudent  topurfue  the  fcience  ofphyjtc,  than  rifk  the  refufal 
L-f  a  licence  for  the  pulpit.  He  now  joined  the  practice  of phyfic  to  the  the- 
ory* On  the  iSl/j  of  May,  1 7O,i,  he  commenced  his  le'ciures  en  the  In- 
f/itutes  of  phyfic.  In  1709  he  <was  created  profejjor  of  Medicine  and.Bo- 
tany  ;  and  in  1718  he  fnccetdtd  Le  Mort  in  the  prof ejforfhip  of  Chemiflry . 
In  Avgufl  1722,  he  was  feized  ivith  the  gout ,  and  <-jftts  obliged  to  refign 
his  profejpjrjhip  of  Chemiflry  and  Botany  in  1729.  He-  continued  for 
fome  time  to  pratlife^  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  thai  alfo  ;  and  he 
*fiLad*n  ti:t  2^d  of  September,  1738. 
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chair  in  this  Univerfity,  I  found  that  fyflem  here  in  its  entire  an.? 
full  force  ;  and  as  I  believe  it  ilill  fubfifts  in  credit  elfewhere,  and, 
that  no  other  fyftem  of  reputation  has  been  yet  offered  to  the  world, 
J  think  it  necefiary  for  me  to  point  out  particularly  the  imperfec- 
tions and  efficiencies  of,the  Boerhaavian  fyftem,  in  order  to  (how  the 
propriety  and  neceffity  of  attempting  a  new  one. 

To  execute  this,  however,  fo  fully  as  I  might,  would  lead  me  in- 
to a  detail  that  can  hardly  be  admitted  of  here  ;  and  I  hope  it  i-s 
celfarj,  as  I  think*  that  every  intelligent  peifon,  who  lias  ac- 
quired any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  pretent  ftate  of  our  fciencc, 
mil  ft*  in  many  inftances,  perceive  its  imperfections.  I  fhall  there- 
fore touch  only.,  upon  the  great  lines  of  this  fyltem  ;  and  from  the 
remarks  I  am  to  offer,  truft  that  both  ~  mi  (lakes  and  deficiencies 
which  run  through  the  whole  of  his  works  will  appear. 

Dr.  Boerhaave's,  treatife  of  the  di£eafes  of  the  fimple  folid,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  very  clear  arid  confident,  and  was  certainly 
ronfidered  by  him  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  :  but,  in  my  apprehen- 
lion,  it  is  rc-ith?r  correct  nor  ^plicable.  Not  to  men- 

tion the   u  -   erroii£ou3,  notion  of  the  comp 

^cernin'4  the    itructute  of 

•  compound  membranes  ;  nor  his  inattention  to  the  ftate  of  the  c'.'llr.- 
lar  texture  ;  alj  of  them    circumftances  which  render   his  doctrine 
imperfect :   I  mall  infill  only    upon  the   v.'hoie  being  very   little  sp- 
>  the  explaining  the  phenomena  of  health  or  ficknef^.     The 
viridity  of  the  fimple  folid,  does,  indeed,  take  place  at  the 
is  of  life,  and  may  perhaps,  upon  other  occafious,  oc- 
cur <  iTc  :   but  1  prefurne,  tliat  the  Hate  of  the  f:m- 
ple  (•  :  her  changeable  or  actually  ch?a-^- 
cd  ;  and   that,  in  ninety-nine  cafes  of  an  hundred,  the    ],' 
nttvibntfd  to    fuch  a  change,   do  truly  depend   on   the  r 
foil:,,-                                   .  .  Dr.  Boerhaave  has  ; 
ken  notice  of  in  any  pir"  of  h:s^  wr.rk.      How  much  this   mo\v 

-,'  arid  imperfection  o'l  m,  I  need  not  explain.     The 

-  crk  of  Dr.  Gaubius,   abt/ve  referred  to,  as    well  as  many 
•:tifes  oflate  authors,  point  out  fu0iciently  the  defcfHanu 
.'ons  of  Boerhaaye  on  this  ful 
Dr.  Boerhaave  has  confi  : 

lace  atteui^ts, to  explain  the   mcrj  ft. 
:  and  there,  indeed,  lir  dc  ivers  a  more  correct  doArine  of 
li    than  ha  •  '1,  he  hai 

done  it  very  i.-rperfec'llj'.     \Ve  have,    indeed,    fince  hfs  lime,   ac- 
quired more  knowledge  upon  the  fubjetSt  of  digeftiori  ;  and  fo  in- 
to knew,  that  a  great  deal  more  is  yet  nccefTary  toenable  us  to  itnd. -.\  •• 
itand  in  what  .  imal  fluids-preformed  from  the  aliments 

n  in.      Arid    although  Dr.  Bocrhaave  h^s  f.::];n  into  no  con fi- 
!;le  error  will:  icfoeJl  to  a  rnoib'  t  at        "  i->  the  ftomsch,  h- 
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not  pofilbly  be  complete  upon  that  fubjeft  ;  and  his  notion  of 

Fecis  of  acidity  in  the  mafs  of  blood  feems  to  have  been  entire- 

]        '.    akepi   a:jd  L   indeed  not  conliltent  with  what  he  himfclf  has 

Id 

His  do£hin-;  't  better  founded,  but  is  probably 

d  too  far  ;    am;  .  l-fcency    and  putrefaction,  as 

*  '\s  all  the  other  changes  whicJi  c:m  take  place  in  the  condition 
imal  fluids,  are  particulars  yet  involved  in  great  obfcuriliy,  and 
•ereforc  ttul  fubje-ts  of  <  i 


There  is  another  particular, 
cernino-  the  flu;  I  .  to  me 

^ 

;         is,  in  his  doctrine  J, 


t    . 

', 

(fee 


for  it  are  by  no  me 
n  to  be  proved 
of  a  phlegm  a  c 
' 


Boerhaave's  docVine  con- 
r.iory  ;  and 

iti,     rJ  NPS  which  he 

rual  exift  • 

}f  the  a  >duced  for 


cxa:n- 


•.id  if  at  th 
,.  cmp 

mu!K  a 

t  r  ib  • : ' 

tlons 

Oi  ('. ; . .  .  • 

po\',rern  of  tV:-;' 
Immoral  path 

•r.3  nr\u(l  be  c 

tuc  neceJSity  of  attt 

After  giving  ih^ 

ticulars  ;  but,  I  bcl 

which  there  does  n 


l»o\v  frequently  he  and  his 
v  or  Icntorof 


trie  practice  ;  we 
• 

Although  ii 
er  varioiu 
ind  t] 


lice  Kit 

ntfu],  that  they  have 
;:d  p'Tvented  our  (hidy  of,  rhemo- 

iiich  the  \ 

.'.epend.     Whoever,  then, 
;  he  moviu:( 

;ence  of  ?  .ctic'dl 

part  of  the  Roerhaavian 
d  of  its  very  great  deiecis,  and  perceive 
•  one  ir ore  correct. 

;ite  to  enter  into  par- 
eve  ar.  s  of  his  aphorifn>3  iti 
\  ;  although,  perhaps, 
not 
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cot  to  be  Imputed  to  the  fault  of  Boerhaave,  fo  Jiiucli  as  to  tliis^ 
that  fmce  his  time  a  great  collection  of  new  facts  has  been  acquired 
by  obfej-vatioa  and  experiment.  This,  indeed,  affords  the  beft  and 
•TTiofc  folid  reafon  for  attempting  a  new  fyftem  :  for  when  many 
new  fa*cts  havebeen  acquired,  it  becomes  requifite  that  thefe  fhould 
be  incorporated  into  afydem,  whereby  not  only  particular  fubjeft* 
may  be  improved,  but  the  whole  may  be  rendered  more  complete, 
'confident,  and  ufeful.  Every  fyitetn,  indeed,  mud  be  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  fafts  that  it  embraces  and  compre- 
hends ;  and  Monf.'Quefney  could  not  pay  a  higher  compliment  to 
the  Syftem  of  Boerhaave,  than  by  faying  that  it  exhibited  La  medi- 
cine coileS'ivs. 

But  here  it  wi'i,  perhaps,  be  fuggefted  to  me,  that  the  only  ufe- 
ful work  on  thefubject  of  Phyfic,  is  the  making  a  collection  of  all 
the  fails  that  relate  to  the  art,  and  therefore  of  all  that  experience 
h«5  taught  us  with  refpect  to  the  cure  of  difcafes.  I  agree  entirely 
in  the  opinion  ;  but  doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  properly  accompli  fhecl, 
withput  aiming  at  fome  fydem  of  principles,  by  a  proper  induction 
.lifution  .  .  ?,t  lead  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  can  be 

not  only  very  fafclr,  !>ut  mod  ufefully  in  this  way.  This, 
however  mutt  be  determined  by  a  trial.  I  know  that  the  late  Mr. 
ILieutaud  has  attempted  a  work  on  a  plan  of  collefting  facts  with- 
out any  reafoning  concerning  their  cnufcs'  :  And  while  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  give  fome  account  of  the  prefent  date  of  Phyfic,  I  can- 
Bot  difmifs  the  fubjecY  without  offering  fome  remarks  upon  the 
Ifing  Synopjis  un'fverfa  medic'inx?  compofed  by  the  firft  phyflcian 
ct  a  learned  and  ingenious  nation. 

In  this  work  there  are  many  fa&s  and  much  obfervation  from  the 
.Author's  own  experience,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  have 
otherwise  fome  knowledge  and  difcernment  ;  but,  throughout  the 
whole  work,  there  is  fuch  total  want  of  method,  arrangement,  fyf- 
tern,  or  decifion,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  can  be  of  little  uic, 
and  may  prove  very  perplexing  to  thofe  who  are  yet  to  team.     The 
-.dlion  of  the  genera  of  difeafes,   tlie  diitinction  of  the  fpecies  of 
each,  and  often  e*en  that  of  the  varieties,  I  hold  to  be  a   ncceffary 
foundation  of  every  plan  of  Phyfic,  whether  Dogmatical  or  Empiri- 
cal.    But  very  little  of  this  didin&ion  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Lieutaud  ;  and  in  his  preface  he  tells  us,  that  he  meant  toneg- 
!e£t  fuch  arguta  fcdulitas.     And  indeed  his  method  of  managing  his 
•it  mull  certainly  interrupt  and  retard  all  methodical  nofology. 
Arrangement  of  difeafes  is  according  to  no  affinity,  but  that  of 
the  flighted  and  mod  iminftiutfiye  kind,   the    place- of  the  body 
which  they  happen    to   aftecl:.      His  Generalia  et  incerice  fedis,  have 
hardly  any  connection  at  all ;  the  titles,  Rheumatifms,  Hypochondria, 
Jij,  Hy drops,   follow  one  another.     When  he  docs  attempt  any  gene- 
ral doctrine,   it  is  not  till  long  after  he  has  treated  of  the  widely- 

fcattered 
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icatteted  particulars.  Under  each  particular  title  which  he  af- 
fumes,  he  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  fymptoms 
that  ever  appeared  in  a  difeafe  under  that  title  ;  and  this  vvi; 
alining  at  any  diiKnction  between  the  efTential  and  accidental  fymp- 
toms,  or  marking  the  feveral  combinations  under  which  thefe  fymp- 
toins  do  for  the  moft  part  fteadily  appear.  From  the  concurrence 
of  accidental  fymptoms,  the  variety  of  the  fame  difeafe  is  frequently 
confidcrable,  a  circumftance  neceffarily  perplexing  and  diftracting  to 
young  practitioners  ;  but  it  feems  ftrange  to  me,  that  an  experience 
of  thirty  years,  in  confiderable  practice,  could  do  nothing  to  relieve 
them. 

Mr.  Lieutaud  has  at  the  fafrne  time  increafed  the  confullon  that 
rnuft  arife  from  this  want  of  diftin&ion,  by  his  coniideriug  as  pri- 
mary difeafes,  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  fymptoms,  effects,  and 
lequels,  of  other  difeafes  only.  Of  this  I  think  the  JEJlus  morbo/tts^ 
Virum  exo/utio, Dolores,  Slagnatio  favgulnls  y  Purukn'la,  Tremor ,  Ptr-vl- 
gilium,  Ramedo,  Sirffbcatio,  Vomica*  Emphyema,  Singuhus,  Vomilus^ 
Dolor  Stomach'^  Tenefmus,  all  treated  of  under  feparate  titles,  are  ex- 
amples. A  general  iymtomatologia  may  be  a  very  ufeful  work, 
with  a  view  to  a  Syftem  of  Pathology  ;  but,  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tice without  any  Syftem,  it  muft  have  bad  effeds,  as  leading  or 
a  palliative  practice,  and  diverting  from  the  proper  efforts  toward •-• 
obtaining  a  radical  cure.  Mr.  Lieutaud,  indeed,  has  endeavoured 
to  exhibit  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned  as  fo  many  primary  {Tif- 
eafes  :  but  he  has  feldom  fucceeded  in  this  ;  and,  in  delivering  the 
pradice,  he  commonly  finds  it  necefiary  to  confider  them  as  fymp- 
toms, and  that  not  without  fome  theory,  implied  or  expreffed,  with 
refpeft  to  their  proximate  caufes.  His  title  of  Dolores  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  this  ;  and  from  which  it  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived how  far  fuch  treatifes  can  be  really  ufeful. 

In  eftabliming  a  proper  pathology,  tnere  is  nothing  that  has  been 
of  more  fervice  than  the  difledion  of  morbid  bodies.  Mr.  Lieu- 
taud has  been  much  and  moft  commendably  employed  in  this  way, 
?Mid  in  this  Synoplis  he  has  endeavoured  to  communicate  his  know- 
ledge on  the  fubjeft  ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  has  feldom 
done  it  in  a  manner  that  can  be  ufeful.  In  the  fame  way  that  he 
has  delivered  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes  without  any  inftruclive,  ar- 
rangement ;  fo,  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  appearances  after  dearh,  he 
has  mentioned  every  morbid  appearance  that  had  ever  been  obferv- 
eel  after  the  difeafe,  of  which  he  is  ihen  treating  :  but  thefe  appenr- 
amccs  are  ftrangely  huddled  together,  without  any  notice  taken  of 
thofe  which  belong  to  one  fet  of  fymptoms  or  to  another  j  and,  wit!* 
regard  to  the  whole,  without  any  attempt  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
raufes  of  difeafes  and  the  caufes  of  death  ;  although  the  \v?.nt  of 
fuch  dittinclion  is  the  well-knowH  ground  of  fallacy  upon  this  fub- 
je&.  I  take  for  an  example,  the  appearances  mentioned  as  having 
been  obfervcd  after  dropfy.  Here  morbid  appearances,  found  in  e- 
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v-rry  part  of  i!ie  to  ;y»  in  every  cavity  of  it,  and  in  every  vifeus 

:  era  ted  ;   but  v, 

bid  ft;  .'re  tare,  and 

pail- 
^ate  of  fympt- 

he  enabled  us  to  diicover.      In  ihort,  tli 
has  been,  and  may  : 

be  under  a  difi^acnt  ma--  :  we  r.iid,   either   in 

Synopiis,  or  even  in  the  Hijlor'ta  Anaiomico  r.i" 

I  cannot  difaiifs  »  ,".  remarking,  that  the  d.'»    • 

tionof  morbidbodics,  i."C.         .  upon  account  of  its  leading  us  to 

diicover  the  proximal  .  .  "> ;  and  the  great  and  valuable 

work  of  the   illuftrioi  ^ly  intitled  DJ  fedibus  et 

CAUSIS.      It  may  well  ieem  iurpriilrg,  then,  that  Lieutaud flionld 
iind  the  whole  of  proximal  _;n;  r.ierfas  ;   and  tl. 

fhould  never  have  thought   of  applying  hiu   diiijitioas  towards  the 


afcertaioingat  leallfome  ofthefe. 


(•  let  rue  now  proceed  to  confider  I  'int   part  of  every 

praflEical  work,  and   of  i  ni*otrj<g  medicine  :   that  is,  the 

method  of  curing  clifcafes. 

re,  again,  upon  the  i  as  in  giving  the  hiftories  of  dif- 

d  of  cure  is  delivered  by. •enumerating   the  whole  of 
the  re  -ve  ever  been- employed  in  a  difeaie  under  the  ti- 

1  ;  without  afiigning  the  ipecies,  or  the  circumftances  to 
which  the  remedies,  though  of  a  very  different  and  Ibmetitnes  oppj)- 
lite  nature,  arc  ..\.i.  On  the  iubject  of  Anhtnn, 

he  very  jullly  o  :  have   been  to  blame    in  con- 

founding, uncl'. .  all  the  fpecies  of  Dyfpncea  ;  and  he 

.himfelf  very  properly  eoniiders  Auhiru  as  a  diicale  diilindt  from  all 
the  oilier  Calcsof  Dyfpnoea.  Still,  however,  he  eoniiders  Aithinn.  a> 
of  many  different  i:  .rom  many  different  cauies,  w 

-•'crftand  b  ->t  atterr.p;- 

. 


fknf'ia.  !   L: 

. 
! 

re  iiiii  •  •  out  ntre, 

as  in  \\-.  us -MO  fort  of  affiitancc. 

From  \\ . 

-•I  in  a  very  i 

or,  w:  -"ulitionalas  \vijl  re::^. 

aKvavs  d T liicu !  t . 


}sd  Kjlikzul  dagger,      it  givio  iclief 
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"  ficult  breathing  ;  lut,  after  it  is  praHifed,  thefymptoms  are  aggravat- 
"  ed,  and  rendered  more  obftinate*  It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that 
"  fome  perfons  have  been  cured  by  repeated  blood-lettings,  or  fpon- 
"  taneous  haemorrhagies  ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  known,  that  fuch  a 
*'  remedy  inopportunely  employed,  has  in  many  inftancts  hajlenedon  thefa- 
"  tal  event." 

In  the  fame  manner  he  treats  of  vomiting,  purging,  fweating,  and 
the  life  of  mineral  waters  ;  bui  I  mutt  confefs,  that  he  has  no  where 
removed  any  of  my  doubts  or  difficulties,  and  indeed  he  has  fome- 
times  increafed  them.  He  fays,  that  hepatics,  or  aperients,  fuch 
as  the  lingua  cervina,  herb<e  capillares,  &c.  deferve  commendation  ;  but 
that,  when  the  difeafe  has  anfen  to  a  certain  degree,  they  have  been, 
for  the  mo/2  part,  found  to  be  ufelefs.  He  obferves,  that  the  powder  of 
toads  given  in  wine,  to  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  or  more,  has  fuc- 
cecded  with  feverals. 

Such  are,  commonly,  the  methods  of  <:ure  delivered  by  Mr.  Lieu- 
taud, longiori  et  forte  fel'icijjima  praxi  edoftus . 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  further  into  that  detail,  which  a  cri- 
ticifm  of  this  immethodical  and  uninftructive  work  might  lead  me 
into  ;  but,  if  the  bounds  proper  for  this  preface  did  not  prevent  me, 
I  would  particularly  mow  that  the  work  is  far  from  being  free  from 
thofe  reafonings  which  the  author  pretends  to  avoid,  and  would  af- 
fect even  to  defpife.  He  ftill  holds  the  doctrines  of  the  coneodiioii 
and  critical  evacuation  of  morbific  matter,  doctrines  depending  upon 
fubtile  theories,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  in  no  wife  be  afcer- 
tained  as  matters  of  fact.  Mr.  Lieutaud  likewife  is  ftill  very  much 
upon  the  old  plan  of  following  Nature,  and  therefore  gives  often  what 
1  confider  as  a  feeble  and  inert  practice.  The  humeZtantia,  diluentia, 
demukcntia,  et  tcmperantia,  are  with  him  very  univerfal  remedies,  and 
often  thofe  which  alone  are  to  be  employed. 

The  mention  of  thefe  medicines  might  lead  me  to  take  notice  of 
Mr  Lieutaud's  fecond  volume,  in  which  ab  infula  remediorum  farr*- 
g'me alienus,  he  promifes  a  great  reformation  upon  the  fubject  :  but 
this  falls  fo  farfhort  of  the  idea  of  Britifh  phyficians,  that  1  need  not 
make  any  remarks  upon  it.  With  refpect  to  his  lift  of  fimples,  or 
Emporetica,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  term  them,  an  Englifh  apothecary 
would  fmile  at  it ;  and  with  refpect  to  his  officinalia,  I  believe  they 
are  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris  ; 
and  in  his  Magiftralia  his  dofes  are  generally  fuch  as  the  moft  timid 
pra^tioner  of  this  country  would  hardly  defcend  to,  and  fuch  as 
none  of  our  practitioners  of  experience  would  depend  upon.  In 
(hort,  the  whole  of  the  work,  both  with  refpect  to  the  theories  with 
which  it  abounds,  and  to  the  facts  which  it  gives,  will  not,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  bear  any  feriouscriticifm.  But  I  muft  conclude,  and 
(hall  only  fay  further,  that  fuch  as  I  have  reprefented  it,  is  this 
work,  executed  by  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  profeflion.  It  is 
indeed  for  that  reafon  I  have  chofen  it  as  the  example  of  a  work, 
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upon  the  plan  of  giving  fa  els  only,  and  of  avoiding  the  ftudy  OF 
even  the  notice  of  the  proximate  caufes  of  difeafes  :  and  with  what 
advantage  fuch  a  plan  is  purlued,  I  (hall  leave  my  readers  to  con fider. 
In  the  following  treatife  I  have  followed  a  different  courfe.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  colled  the  facts  relative  to  the  difeafes  of  the 
human  body,  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  bounds  ne- 
ceffarily  prefcribed  to  it  would  admit :  But  I  have  not  been  fatisfi- 
ed  with  giving  the  fads,  without  endeavouiing  to  apply  them  to  the 
inveftigation  of  proximate  caufes,  and  upon  thefe  to  eftablifh  a  more 
fcientific  and  decided  method  of  cure.  In  aiming  at  this,  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  I  have  avoided  hypothciis,  and  what  have  been  called  the- 
ories. I  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  eftablim  many  general  doc- 
trines, both  phyfiological  and  pathological;  but  I  truft  that  thefe  are 
only  a  generalifation  of  fa6ts,  or  conclusions  from  a  cautious  and  full 
induction  :  and  if  awy  one  fhall  refufe  to  admit,  or  directly  (hall  op- 
pofe,  my  general  doctrine?,  he  muft  do  it  by  mowing  that  I  have 
been  deficient  or  miftaken  in  affuming  and  applying  facts.  I  have, 
myfelf,  been  jealous  of  my  being  fometimes  imperfect  in  thefe  re- 
fpects  ;  but  I  have  generally  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  confequen- 
ces  of  this,  by  proving,  that  the  proximate  caufes  which  I  have  af- 
figned,  are  true  in  fact,  as  well  as  deductions  from  any  reafoning  that 
1  may  feem  to  have  employed.  Further,  to  obviate  any  dangerous 
fallacy  in  propofing  a  method  of  cure,  I  have  always  been  anxious  to 
fnggeft  that  which,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  appeared  to  be  the 
method  approved  of  by  experience,  as  much  as  it  was  theconfequence 
of  fyftem. 

Upon  this  general  plan  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  a  fyftem  of 
phyfic  that  mould  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  fcience,  and  that  will,  I  hope,  collect  and  arrange  them  in  bet- 
ter order  than  has  been  done  before,  as  well  as  point  out  in  particu- 
lar thofe  which  are  (till  wanting  to  eftablifti  general  principles.  This 
which  I  have  attempted,  may,  like  other  fyftems,  hereafter  fuffer  a 
change  ;  but  I  atrt  confident,  that  we  are  at  prefent  in  a  better  train 
of  inveiligation  than  phyficians  were  in  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Hoff- 
man. The  affections  of  the  motions  and  moving-  powers  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconcmy,  muft  certainly  be  the  leading  inquiry  in  confidering 
the  difeafes  of  the  human  body.  The  inquiry  may  be  difficult  ;  but 
it  muft  be  attempted,  or  the  fubjedt  muft  he  deferted  altogether.  I 
have,  therefore,  affumed  the  general  principles  of  Hoffman,  as  laid 
down  in  the  paffage  which  I  have  quoted  above  :  and  if  I  have  ren- 
dered them  more  correct.,  and  more  extenfive  in  their  application  ; 
and,  more  particularly,  if  I  have  avoided  introducing  the  many  hy- 
pothetical doctrines  of  the  Humoral  Pathology  which  disfigured 
both  his  and  all  the  other  fyftems  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  ;  I 
hope  J  (hall  be  excuied  for  attempting  a  fyftem,  which  upon  the 
whole  may  appear  new. 

EDINBURGH,  Nov.   1789. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I.  ' 

IN  teaching  the  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC,  we  endeavour 
to  give  inflruclion  for  difcerning^  diftingui/hing,  pre- 
venting, and  curing  difeafes,  as  they  occur  in  particu- 
lar pcrfons. 

II. 

The  art  of  DISCERNING  and  DISTINGUISHING  difea- 
fes, may  be  beft  attained  by  an  accurate  and  complete 
observation  of  their  phenomena,  as  thefe  occur  in  con- 
couife  and  in  fucceffion,  and  by  conftantly  endeavour- 
ing to  diftinguim.  the  peculiar  and  infeparable  concur- 
rence of  fymptoms,  to  eftablifh  a  METHODICAL  NOSO- 
LOGY, or  an  arrangement  of  difeafes  according  to 
their  genera  and  fpecies?  founded  upon  obfervation  a- 
lone,  abftracled  from  all  reafoning.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment I  have  attempted  in  another  work,  to  which  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  I  (hall  frequently  refer. 

in. 

The  PREVENTION  of  difeafes  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  their  remote  caufes*  ;  which  is  partly 

E  2  delivered 

*  Remote  caufes  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  predifpofing  and  the 
exciting,  or,  as  it  is  fornetimes  called,  the  occasional.  The  predif- 
pofing is  that  which  renders  the  body  liable  or  capable  of  being  af* 
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delivered  in  the  general  Pathology,  and  partly  to  be 
delivered  in  this  treatife. 

IV, 

The  CURE  of  difeafes  is  chiefly,  and  almoft  unavoid- 
ably, founded   in  the  knowledge  of   their  proximate 
caufes*.     This  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  In- 
ilitutions  of  Medicine  ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the 
ftructure,  action,  and  functions  of  the  human  body  ; 
of  the  feveral  changes  which  it  may  undergo  ;  and  of 
the  feveral  powers  by  which  it  can  be  changed.   Our 
knowledge  of  thefe  particulars,  however,  is  flill  incom- 
plete, is  in  many  refpects.  doubtful,  and  has  been  often 
involved  in  miftake  and  error*     The  doctrine,  there- 
fore, of  proximate  caufe's,  founded  upon  that  know- 
ledge,  muft  be  frequently  precarious  and  uncertain. 
It  is,  however,  poflible  for  a  judicious  phyfician  to  a- 
void  what  is  vulgarly  called  theory,  that  is,  all  reafon- 
ing  founded  upon  hypothefis,  and  thereby  many  of  the 
errors  which  have  formerly  taken  place  in  the  Inftitu- 
tions  of  Medicine.     It  is  poffible  alfo  for  a  perfon  who 
has  an  exteniive  knowledge  of  the  facts  relative  to  the 
animal  ceconomy  in  health  and  in  iicknefs,  by  a  cau- 
tious and  complete  induction,  to  cftabiifti  many  gene- 
ral principles  which  may  guide  his  reafoning  with  fafc- 
ty  ;  and  while,  at  the  fame  time,  a  phyfician  admits  as 
a  foundation  of  practice  thofe  reafonings  only  which 

are 

fe&ed  by  difeafe  when  the  exciting  caufe  is  applied.  No  difeafe 
can  exift  without  an  occafional  caufe ;  yet  it  is  ncccfiary,  that  at  the 
fame  time,  the  ftate  of  the  body  be  fuch  as  to  admit  that  caufe  to 
take  effedt,  or  act.  The  predifpofing  caufe  is  inherent  in  the  body  ; 
but  it  may  nevertheless  be  induced  or  changed  by  an  external  caufe 
flili  more  remote.  Thus  plethora  may  be  the  predifpofn-g  caufe  of 
many  dii^ifes,  yet  that  fame  plethora 'may  be  induced  by  various 
caufes  previoufly  acting  on  the  body.  The  prevention  of  difeafes  is 
to  avoid  the  exciting  eaufe,  and  to  correct  that  (tate  of  the  body, 
which  renders  it  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  exciting  caufe. 

*  Proximate  caufes  are  thofe  which  immediately  produce  the  dlf< 
cafe,  and  whofe  removal  cures  the  difeafe. 
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are  iimple,  obvious  and  certain,  and  for  the  mofl  part 
admits  as  proximate  caufes-thofe  alone  that  are  efta- 
blifhed  as  matters  of  fad  rather  than  as  deductions  of 
reafoning,  he  may  with  great  advantage  eftablifh  a  fyf- 
terri  of  pradice  chiefly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
proximate  caufes.  But  when  this  cannot  be  done 
with  fufficient  certainty,  the  jucTicious  and  prudent  phy- 
fician  will  have  recouife  to  EXPERIENCE  alone  ;  al- 
ways, however,  aware  of  the  hitherto  incomplete  and 
fallacious  ftate  of  Empiricism, 

V. 

With  a  ftrid  attention  to  t.hefe  considerations  in  the 
whole  of  the  following  Treatife,  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
particular  difeafes  in  the  order  of  my  Methodical  No- 
fology. 


PART        I. 

OF  PYREXI.E,  OR  FEBRILE  DISEASES. 

• 

VI. 

PYREXL^E,  or  febrile  difeafes,  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  following  appearances.  After  beginning 
with  ibme  degree  of  cold  iTiivenng,  they  fhow  fome  in- 
creafe  of  heat,  and  an  increafed  frequency  of  pulfe,  with 
the  interruption  and  diforder  of  feveral  fundions,  par- 
ticularly fome  diminution  of  itrength  in  the  animal 
functions. 

VII. 

Of  thefe  Pyrexias  I  have  formed  a  clafs,  and  have 
fubdivided  it  into  five  orders  of  FEVERS,  INFLAMMA- 
TIONS, ERUPTIONS,  HEMORRHAGIES,  and  FLUXES. 

Methodicae,  Edit.  3.  1789. 

BOOK 
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BOOK        I. 

OF        FEVERS. 


CHAP.       I. 

OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  FEVERS. 
VIII. 

r  •  \HOSE  difeafes  are  more  ftri&ly  called  FEVERS, 
X  which  have  the  general  fyrnptoms  of  pyrexia,  with- 
out having  along  with  them  any  topical  affection  that  is 
eflential  and  primary,  fuch  as  the  other  orders  of  the 
Pyrexias  always  have. 

IX. 

Fevers,  as  differing  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  fymptoms,  have  been  very  properly  confidered  as 
of  diftincl  genera  and  fpecies.  Bat  we  fuppofe,  that 
there  are  certain  circumftances  in  common  to  all  the 
diieafes  comprehended  under  this  order,  which  arc 
therefore  thofe  eflentially'  neceffary  to,  and  properly 
conforming  the  nature  of  fever.  It  is  our  bufinefs  e- 
fpecially5  and  in  the  firfl  place,  to  inveftigate  thefe  ; 
and  I  expect  to  find  them  as  they  occifr  in  the  parox- 
yfm,  or  fit,  of  an  intermittent  fever?  as  this  is  moft 
commonly  formed. 

X. 

The  phenomena  to  be  obferved  in  fuch  a  paroxyfm 
are  the  following.  The  perfon  is  affected,  firft,  with 
a  languor  or  fenfe  of  debility,  a  fluggilhnefs  in  motion, 
and  fome  unealinefs  in  exerting  it,  with  frequent  yawn- 
ing and  flretching.  At  the  fame  time?  the  face  and 

extremities 
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extremities  become  pale  ;  the  features  fhrink;  the 
bulk  of  every  external  part  is  diminifhed  ;  and  the 
ikin,  over  the  whole  body,  appears  conftrided,  as  if 
cold  had  been  applied  to  it.  At  the  coming  on  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  fome  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
though  little  taken  notice  of  by  the  patient,  may  be 
perceived  by  another  perfon.  At  length,  the  patient 
himfelf  feels  a  fenfation  of  cold,  commonly  firft  in  his 
back,  but,  from  thence,  palling  over  the  whole  body  ; 
and  now  his  ikin  feels  warm  to  another  perfon.  The 
patient's  fenfe  of  cold  increafing,  produces  a  tremor 
in  all  his  limbs,  with  frequent  fucceffions  or  rigors  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body:  When  this  fenfe  of  cold,  and 
its  effects,  have  continued  for  fome  time,  they  become 
lefs  violent,  and  are  alternated  with  warm  fluihings. 
By  degrees,  the  cold  goes  off  entirely ;  and  a  heat, 
greater  than  natural,  prevails,  and  continues  over  -the 
whole  body.  With  this  heat,  the  colour  of  the  fkin 
returns,  and  a  preternatural  rednefs  appears,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  face.  Whilft  the  heat  and  rednefs  come  on, 
the  ikin  is  relaxed  and  finoothed,  but,  for  forne  time, 
continues  dry.  The  features  of  the  face,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  recover  their  ufual  fize,  and  become 
even  more  turgid.  When  the  heat,  rednefs,  and  tur- 
gefcence  have  increafcd  and  continued  for  fome  time, 
a  moiflure  appears  upon  the  forehead,  and  by  degrees 
becomes  a  iweat,  which  gradually  extends  downwards 
over  the  whole  body.  As  this  fweat  continues  to  flow, 
the  heat  of  the  body  abates  ;  the  fweat,  after  continu- 
ing fome  time,  gradually  ceafes ;  the  body  returns  to 
its  ufual  temperature  ;  and  moft  of  the  fun&ions  are 
reftored  to  their  ordinary  flate*. 

XI. 

This  feries  of  appearances  give  occaiion  to  divide 

the 

*  This  defcription  of  a  paroxyfm  is  truly  admirable.  The  fymp- 
toms are  molt  accurately  defcribed,  and  the  order  of  their  fucccflion 
moil  ftridly  attended  to  by  the  author. 
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the  paroxyfm  into  three  different  flages ;  which  are 
called  the  COLD,  the  HOT,  and  the  SWEATING  STAG- 
ES or  Fits. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe,  considerable  changes  hap- 
pen in  the  (late  of  feveral  other  functions,  which  are 
now  to  be  mentioned. 

XII. 

Upon  the  firft  approach  of  languor,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes fometimes  ilower,  and  always  weaker  than  be- 
fore. As  the  fenfe  of  cold  comes  on,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes fmaller,  very  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  As 
the  cold  abates,  and  the  heat  comes  on,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes more  regular,  hard,  and  full ;  and  in  thefe  re- 
fpects,  increafes  till  the  fweat  breaks  out.  As  the 
fweat  flows,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  and  lefs  frequent, 
till,  the  fweat  ceafing  altogether,  it  returns  to  its  ufual 
flate. 

XIII. 

The  refpiration  alfo  fuffers  feme  changes.  During 
the  cold  ftage,  the  refpiration  is  fmall,  frequent,  and 
anxious,  and  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  cough  :  as 
the  hot  ftage  comes  on,  the  refpiration  becomes  fuller 
and  more  free  ;  but  continues  (till  frequent  and  anxi- 
ous, till  the  flowing  of  the  fweat  relieves  the  anxiety, 
and  renders  the  breathing  lefs  frequent  and  more  free. 
With  the  ceafmg  of  the  fwcat,  the  breathing  returns 
to  its  ordinary  flate. 

XIV,  \ 

The  natural  functions  alfo  fuffer  a  change.  Upon 
the  approach  of  the  cold  llage,  the  appetite  for  food 
ceafes,  and  does  not  return  till  the  paroxyfm  be  over, 
or  the  fweat  has  flowed  for  fome  time.  Generally, 
during  the  whole  of  the  paroxyfm,  there  is  not  only 
a  want  of  appetite,  but  an  averlion  from  all  folid,  and 
eipecially  animal  food.  As  the  cold  ftage  advances, 
there  frequently  conies  on  a  ficknefs  and  naufea,  which 
often  increafe  to  a  vomiting  of  a  matter  that  is  for  the 
moft  part  bilious.  This  vomiting  commonly  puts  an 

end 
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end  to  the  cold  ftage,  and  brings  on  the  hot.  As  the 
hot  ftage  advances,  the  naufea  and  vomiting  abate  ; 
and  when  the  fvveat  breaks  out>  they  generally  ceafe 
altogether/  XV. 

A  coniiderable  degree  of  third  is  commonly  felt  dur- 
ing the  whole  courfe  of  the  paroxyfm.  During  the 
cold  ftage,  the  third  feems  to  ariie  from  the  drynefs 
and  clammineis  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  durrag 
the  hot  ftage,  from  the  heat  which  then  prevails  over 
the  whole  body ;  and,  as  the  fweat  flows,  the  mouth 
becomes  moiftcr,  and  the  thirft,  together  with  thd 
'heat,  gradually  abates*. 

XVL 

In  the  courfe  of  a  paroxyfm,  there  is  often  a  con- 
fiderable  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  fecretions.  The 
circumftances  juft  now  mentioned  (how  it  in  the  fecre- 
tion-of  the  faliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  5  and  it  is 
ftill  more  remarkable  with  refpecl  to  the  urine.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  ftage,  the  urine  is  almoft  colourlefs,  and 
without  cloud  or  fediment.  In  the  hot  ftage,  it  be- 
. comes  high  coloured,  but  is  ftill  without  fediment. 
After  the  fweat  has  flowed  freely,  ffie  urine  depoiits  a 
fecliment,  commonly  lateritious,  and  continues  to  do 
fo  for  fome  time  after  the  paroxyfm  is  over. 

XVII.     ' 

Excepting  in  certain  uncommon  cafes'  which  are 
attended  throughout  with  a  diarrhoea,  ftools  feldom 
occur  till  towards-the  end  of  a  paroxyfm,  when  com- 
monly a  ftool  happens^  arid  which  is  generally  of  a 
loofe  kind  -K 

F  XVIII. 

*  The  tliirft  in  the  cold  arid  hot  ftages  of  the  paroxyfm  fecms  to 
be  a  provident  dcdgn  of  nature,  and  has  been  held  forth  as  an  argti- 
inent  for  the  exigence  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae.  The  paroxyfm 
concludes  with  a  profufe  fweat  ;  the  production  of  this  fweat  re* 
quires  an  additional  quantity  of  fluidity  ;  and  nature,  by  means  df 
the  thlrft,  feems  anxious  to  fupply  the  quantity  of  fluid  mattef 
necelTary  for  the  perfpiration  that  is  requisite  to  remove  the  difeafe. 
f  The  author's  expreflion  is  here  (biiiewhat  aukxvard ;  the  mean-* 
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XVIII. 

Analogous  to  thefe  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  iecrc- 
tions,  it  frequently  happens,  that  tumours  fublifting  on 
the  furface  of  the  body,  fuffer,  during  the  cold  ftage 
of  fevers,  a  fudden  and  conliderable  detumefcence  ; 
but  generally,  though  not  always,  the  tumours  return 
tatheir  former  iize  during  the  fweating  ftage.  In  like 
manner,  ulcers  are  fometimes  dried  up  during  the  cold 
ftage ;  and  return  again  to  difcharge  matter  during 
the  fweating  ftage,  or  after  the  paroxyfm  is  over. 

XIX, 

Certain  changes  appear  alfo  in  ferifation  and  thought.' 
During  the  cold  ftage,  the  fenlibility  is  often  greatly 
.impaired  ;  but  when 'the  hot  ftage  is  formed,  the  fen- 
libility is  recovered,  and  often  considerably  increafed. 

XX. 

With  refpect  to  the  intellectual  functions,  when 
the  cold  ftage  comes  on,  attention  and  recollection 
become  difficult,  and  continue  more  or  lefs  fo  during 
the  whole  paroxyfm.*  Hence  fome  confufion  of  thought 
takes  place,  and  jpjten  arifes  to  a  delirium,  which  fome- 
times comes  on  af  the  beginning  of  the  cold  ftage, 
but  more  frequently  not  till  the  hot  ftage  be  formed. 


It  belongs  alfo  to  this  place  to  remark,  that  the 
cold  ftage  fometimes  comes  on  with  a  drowfmefs  and 
ftupor,  which  often  increafe  to  a  degree  that  may  be 
called  comatofc,  or  apoplectic. 

XXII. 

ing  of  the  pafiage  is,  that  flools  feldom  occur  in  the  two  firft  ftagea 
of  a  paroxyfm,  except  in  peculiar  cafes  attended  with  (Jiarrhcca  ; 
and  if  a  ilool  happens  about  the  end  of  the  paroxyfm,  it  is  general- 
ly of  a  loofe  kind/ 

A  fpontaneous  diarrhoea  always  increafcs  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  Hence  the  abftird  practice 
of  prescribing  purges  in  agues,  which  never  fail  to  exacerbate  the 
paroxyfms,  and  prolong  their  continuance.  If  any  uneafniefs  arifes 
from  accumulated  feees  in  the  colon  or  re&um,  th«y  maj-  be  re- 
moved by  emollient  clyfters*  4 
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XXII. 

We1  have  ftill  to  add,  that  fometimes,  early  in  the 
cold  ftage,  a  headach  comes  on  ;  but  which,  more 
commonly,  is  not  felt  till  the  hot  ilage  be  formed, 
and  then  is  ufually  attended  with  a  throbbing  of  the 
temples.  The  headach  continues  till  the  fweat  breaks 
out ;  but  as  this  flows  more  freely,  that  gradually 
goes  off.  At  the  fame  time  with  the  headach,  there 
are  commonly  pains  of  the  back,  and  of  fome  of  the 
great  joints  ;  and  thefe  pains  have  the  fame  courfe 
with  the  headach. 

XXIII. 

Thefe  are  nearly  the  whole,  and  are  at  leaft  the 
chief  of  the  phenomena  which  more  conflantly  appear 
in  the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent  fever  ;  and  we 
have  pointed  out  their  ordinary  concourfe  and4uc- 
ceflion.  With  refpect  to  the  whole  of  them,  howe- 
ver, it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  different  cafes,  the 
feveral  phenomena  are  in  different  degrees  ;  that  the 
feries  of  them  is  more  or  lefs  complete  ;  and  that  the 
feveral  parts  or  flages  in  the  time  they  occupy,  are  in 
a  different  proportion  to  one  another. 

XXIV. 

It  is  very  feldom  that  a  fever  coniifts  of  a  (ingle 
paroxyfm,  fuch  as  we  have  now  defcribed  ;  and  it 
more  generally 'happens,  after  a  certain  length  of  time 
has  elapfed  from  the  ceafing  of  the  paroxyfm,  that  the 
fame  feries  of  phenomena  again  arifes,  and  obferves 
the  fame  courfe  as  before  ;  and  thefe  flates  of  FEVER 
and  APYREXIA  often  continue  to  alternate  with  one 
another  for  many  times.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  length 
of  time  from  the  end  of  one  paroxyfm  to  the  beginning 
of  another,  is  called  an  INTERMISSION  ;  and  the  length 
of  time  from  the  beginning  of  one  paroxyfm  to  the 
beginning  of  another  next  fucceeding,  is  called  an 
INTERVAL. 

F  2  XXV. 
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XXV. 

When  the  difeafe  confifts  of  a  number  of  paroxyfms, 
it  is  generally  to  be  obferved,  that  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  are  nearly  equal  ;  but  thefe  intervals 
are  of  different  lengths  in  different  cafes.  The  moil 
ufual  interval  is  that  of  forty-eight  hours,  which  is 
named  the  TERTIAN  period.  The  next  mod  common 
is  that  of  feventy-two  hours,  and  is  named  the  QUAR- 
TAN period.  Some  other  intervals  are  alfo  obferved, 
particularly  one  of  twenty-four  hours,  named  there- 
fore the  QUOTIDIAN  ;  and  the  appearance  of  this  is 
pretty  frequent.  But  all  other  intervals  longer  than 
that  of  the  quartan  are  extremely  rare,  and  pro- 
bably are  only  irregularities  of  the  tertian  or  quartan 
periods*. 

XXVI. 

The  paroxyfms  of  pure  intermittent  fevers  are  al- 
ways finifhed  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours  :  and 
though  it  happens  that  there  are  fevers  which  coniiii: 
of  repeated  paroxyfms,  without  any  entire  intermiffion 
between  them  j  yet  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  obferved,  that, 
though  the  hot  and  fweating  flages  of  the  paroxyfm 
do  npt  entirely  ceafe  before  the  twenty-four  hours 
from  their  beginning  have  expired,  they  fuffer,  how- 
ever, before  that  time,  a  considerable  abatement  or 
REMISSION  of  their  violence  ;  and  at  the  return  of 
the  quotidian  period,  a  paroxyfm  is  in  fome  fliape 

renew- 

*•  Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  -anti  quartan  interrnittents  there  are 
many  varieties  and  forms  ;  as  the  double  tertian,  having  a  paroxyfm 
every  day,  with  the  alternate  parpxyfms  fimi'ar  to  one  another, 
The  double  tertian,  with  two  paroxyt&s  every  other  day.  The 
triple  tertian,  with  two  parexyfms  on  one  day,  and  another  on  the 
next.  The  double  quartan.,  with  two  paroxyfms  on  the  firft  day, 
none  on  the  fecond  and  third,  and.  two  again  on  the  fourth  day.. 
The  double  quartan,  with  a  patoxyfm  on  the  firft  day,  another  on 
the  fccond,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple  quartan,  with  three 
paroxyfms  every  fourth  day.  The  triple  quartan,  with  a  paroxyfm 
every  day,  every  fourth  paroxyfm  being  iimilar. 
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renewed,    which    runs  the   fame  courfe    as    before. 

This  conftitutes  what  is  called  a  REMITTENT  FEVER. 

XXVII. 

When  in  thefe  remittents  the  remifTion  is  conlicler- 
able,  and  the  return  of  a  new  parcxyfm  is  difHnctly 
marked  by  thefymptoiTjS  of  a  cold  ftage  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it ;  fuch  fevers  retain  flrictly  the  apellation  of 
REMITTENTS.  But  when  it  happens,  as  it  does  in 
certain  cafes,  that  the  remiffion  is  not  considerable, 
is  perhaps  without  fvreat,  and  that  the  returning  pa- 
roxyfm  is  not  marked  by  the  moil  ufual  fymptomsof 
a  cold  ftage,  but  chiefly  by  the  aggravation  or  EXA- 
CERBATION of  a  riot  ftage,  the  cifeafe  is  called  a  CON- 
TINUED FEVER. 

XXVIII. 

In  fome  cafes  of  continued  fiflfev,  the  rcmidions  and 
exacerbations  are  fo  inconftcl  enrol  e  as  not  to  be  evilly 
obfervcd  or  didingui  fried  ;  and  this  has  led  phyilciani 
to  imagine,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  fever  iublluing 
forfeveral  days  together,  and  feernmgly  confiding  of 
one  paroxyfm  only  This  they  have  called  a  CONTI- 
NENT FEVER;  but,  in  a  long  ccurfe  of  practice,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obfevving  fuel}  a  fever. 

XXIX. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obierved  here,  that  the  fevers 
of  a  continued  form  -are  to  be  diftinguiilicd  from  one 
another  ;  and  that,  while  fome  of  a  very  continued 
form  do  fiill  belong  to  the  fection  of  intermit  rents, 
there  are  others  which,  though  ftiil  confiding  of  fepa- 
rate  and  repeated  paroxyfrns,  yet,  as  different  by  their- 
caufcs  and  circumftances  from  intermittcnts,  are  to  be 
diflinguifhed  from  tluT  whole  of  thefe,  and  are  more 
flridly  to  be  called  and  conlidered  as  CONTINUED  f. 

Such 

f  This  paffage  is  very  obfcure  :   the  author's  meaning  is,  that, 
fome  continued  fevers  put  on  the  appearance  of  intermittent*  ;  but 
being  different,  in  fome  peculiar  and  material  circumftar.ee?,  from 
intermittent?,  are  not  to  be  claffed  with  tl,c"i;.w 
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Such  are  mod  of  thofe  which  have  been  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  CONTINENT  ;  and  thofe  which  by 
rnoft  writers  have  been  fimply  named  CONTINUED  ; 
and  xvhich  term  I  have  employed  as  the  title  of  a  fec- 
tion,  to  be  didinguifhed  from  that  of  INTERMITTENT. 
.  I  (hall  here  add  the  marks  by  which,  in  practice, 
thefe  different  continued  fevers  may  be  diftinguiihed 
from  one  another. 

Thofe  fevers  of  a  continued  form,  which,  however, 
ilill  belong  to  the  fection  of  Intermittents,  may  be  dif- 
linguiihed  by  their  having  paiTed  front  an  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  form,  to  that  of  a  continued  ;  by 
their  mowing  fome  tendency  to  become  intermittent, 
or  at  lead  remittent ;  by  their  being  known  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  marfli  miafmata  ;  and,  for  the 
mod  part,  by  their  hafctg  but  one  paroxyihi,  or  one 
exacerbation  and  reinirfon,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  Continued  Fevers,  to  be  more 
ilriclly  fo  called,  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  mow- 
ing little  tendency  to  become  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent in  any  part t of  their  courfe,  and  efpecially  after 
the  firft  week  of  their  continuance  ;  by  their  being 
occafioned  by  human  contagion,  at  lead  by  other  cau- 
fes  than  the  marfli  miafmata ;  and  by  their  having 
pretty  conflantly  an  exacerbation  and  remiflion  twice 
in  the  courfe  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  both 
cafes,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  epidemic 
for  the  time  prevailing,  may  have  a 'great  fhare  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  particular  fever. 

XXX. 

With  refpecSk  to  the  form,  or  TYPE,,  of  fevers,  this 
further  may  be  obferved,  That  the  quartan,  while  it 
has  the  longed  interval,  has,  at  the*farne  time,  the 
longed  and  mod  violent  cold  ftage ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  fhorteft  paroxyfrn  :  That  the  tertian,  ha- 
ving a  ihorter  interval  than  the  quartan,  has,  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time,  a  morter  and  lefs  violent  cold  ftage  ;  but  a 
longer  paroxyfm  :  And,  laftly,  that  die  quotidian,  with 
the  ihorteft  interval,  has  the  leaft  of  a  cold  ftage,  but 
the  longed  paroxyfm. 

XXXI. 

The  type  of  fevers  is  fometimes  changed  in  their 
courfe.  When  this  happens,  it  is  generally  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Both  tertians  and  quartans  change 
into  quotidians,  quotidians  into  remittents,  and  theie 
lad  become  often  of  the  moil  continued  kind.  In  all 
thefe  cafes,  the  fever  has  its  paroxyfms  protracted 
longer  than  ufual,  before  it  changes  into  a  type  of 
more  frequent  repetition. 

XXXII. 

From  all  this  a  prefumption  arifes,  that  every  fever 
confifts  of  repeated  paroxyfms,  differing  from  others 
chiefly  in  the  circumstances  and  repetition  of  the  pa- 
roxyfms ;  and  therefore,  that  it  was  allowable  for  us 
to  take  the  paroxyfm  of  a  pure  intermittent  as  an  ex- 
ample and  model  of  the  whole. 


CHAP.      II. 

OF  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF  FEVER. 

* 

XXXIII. 

THE  proximate  caufe*  of  fever  feems  hither  to  to  have 
eluded  the  refearch  of  phyficians  ;  and  I  fliall  not 

pretend 

'  The  author,  in  this  chapter,  delivers  his  favoujite  doctrine  of 
univerfal  fpafm.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  as  he  himfelf  confeffes  in 
the  preface,  but  borrowed  from  Hoffman.  The  author,  however, 
greatly  improved  the  original  idea,  and  brought  the  fyftern  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfe&ion  than  it  had  been  before*  That  there  are 
weighty  obje&ions  againft  it,  cannot  indeed  he  denied  ;  it  contains 
however,  much  ingenuity  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen,  (by  introducing  it  into 
this  univerfity,)  raifed  his  name  high  in  the  annals  of  medical  fame. 
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preterul  to  afcertain  it  in  a  manner  that  may  remove 
every  difficulty;  but  I  fhali  endeavour  to  make  an  ap- 
proach towards  it,  and  fuch  as,  I  hope,  may  be  of  ufe 
in  conducting  the  practice  in  this  difeafe  :  whiie  at 
the  fame  time  I  hope  to  avoid  feveral  errors  which 
have  formerly  prevailed  on  this  fubjecl. 

XXXIV, 

As  the  hot  flage  of  fever  is  10  conilantly  preceded 
by  a  cold  ftage,  we  preliune  that  the  latter  is  the  cauie 
of  the  former ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  caufe  of  the 
cold  itage  is  the  caufe  of  all  that  follows  in  the  courfe 
of  the  puroxyfm.  See  Boerh.  Aph.  756. 

XXXV. 

To  clifcover  the  caufe  o£  the  cold  flage  of  fevers, 
we  may  obfcrve,  that  it  is  always  preceded  by  ftrong 
marks  of  a  general  debility  prevailing  in  the  fyilem. 
The  fmallnefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  palenefs 
and  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  with  the  flunking 
of  the  whole  body,  fufficiently  fhow  that  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is,  for  the  time,  extreme- 
ly weakened.  Together  with  this,  the  languor,  inac- 
tivity, and  debility  of  the  animal  motions,  the  imper- 
fect fenfations,  the  feeling  of  cold,  while  the  body  is 
truly  warm,  and  fome  other  fymptoms,  all  fhew  that 
the  energy  of  the  brain  is,  on  this  occafion,  greatly 
weakened  ;  and  I  prefume,  that,  as  the  weaknefs  of  the 
action  of  tbS  heart  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  any  other 
caufe,  this  weaknefs  alfo  is  a  proof  of  the  diminimed 
enersy  of  the  biain. 

XXXVL 

I  /hall  hereafter  endeavour  to  fhow,  that  the  molt 
noted  of  the  remote  caules  of  lever,  as  contagion,  mi- 
afmara,  cold,  and  tear,  are  of  a  fed  alive  nature  ;  and 
therefore  render  it  probable  that  a  debility  is  induced. 
Like  wife,  when  the  paroxyfms  of  a  fever  have  ceafed 
to  be  repeated,  they  may  again  be  renewed,  and  are 
mod  commonly  renewed  by  the  applic.ubn  of  debili- 
tating 
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taring  powers.  And,  further,  the  debility  which  fub- 
iiils  in  the  animal  motions  and  other  functions  through 
the  whole  of  fever,  renders  'it  pretty  certain*  that  ie- 
dative  or  debilitating  powers*  have  been  applied  to 
the  body.  * 

XXXVII. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  there  are  three  flates 
which  always  take  place  in  fever  :  a  itate  of  debility, 
a  ftate  of  cold,  and  a  ftate  of  heat ;  and  as  thefe  three 
flates  regularly  and  conftantly  fucceed  each  other  in 
the  order  we  have  mentioned  them,  it  is  prefumed  that 
they  are  in  the  feries  of  caufe  and  effect  with  refpect 
to  one  another.  This  we  hold  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
although  we  mould  not  be  able  to  explain  in  what 
manner,  or  by  what  mechanical  means  thefe  ftates  fe- 
verally  produce  each  oth^r. 

XXXVIII. 

How  the  ftate  of  debility  produces  fomc  of  the 
fymptoms  of  the  cold  Itage,  may  perhaps  be  readily 
explained  ;  but  how  it  produces  all  of  them,  I  cannot 
explain  otnerwife  than  by  referring  the  matter  to  a  ge- 
neral law  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  whereby  it  happens, 
that  powers  which  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  and  de- 
ftroy  the  fyflem,  often  excite  fuch  motions  as  are 
fuited  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  noxious  power. 
This  is  the  vis  MEDICATRIX  NATURAE,  fo  famous  in 
the  ichools  of  phyfic  ;  and  it  feems  probable,  that  ma- 
ny of  the  motions  excited  in  fever  are  the  effects  of 
this  power.  • 

XXXIX. 

That  the  increafed  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
which  takes  place  in  the  hot  ftage  of  fevers,  is  to  be 

VOL.  I.  G  conlidered 

*  A  purge  adminiftered  fix  or  fcven  days  after  the  appearance  of 
any  paroxyfm,  has  frequently  occafioned  a  relapfe,  and  is  a  pra&icc 
that  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  I  have  generally  found  that 
purges  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  difcafe,  increafc  the  difficulty  of 
cuiing  it. 
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considered  as  an  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix  nature, 
has  been  long  a  common  opinion  among  phyiicians  ; 
and  I  am  difpofed  to  aflert,  that  fome  part  of  the  cold 
ftage  may  be  imputed  to  the  fame  power.  I  judge  fo, 
becaufe*the  cold  Itage  appears  to  be  univerfaliy  a  means 
of  producing  the  hot;  becaufe  cold,  externally  appli- 
ed, has  very  often  limilar  effects  ;  and  more  certainly 
Hill,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  tremor  in  the  cold  ftage,  that  the  hot  itage 
proceeds  more  or  lefs  quickly  to  a  termination  of  the 
paroxyfm,  and  to  a  more  complete  folution  and  long- 
er intermiffion.  See  xxx. 

XL. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that,  during  the  cold 
ftage  of  fever,  there  feems  to  be  u  fpafin  induced  every 
where  on  the  extremities  of, the  arteries,  and  more  e- 
fpecially  of  thofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  body.  This 
appears  from  the  foppreflion  of  all  excretions,  and 
from  the  lh linking  of  the  external  parts:  and  although 
this  may  perhaps  be  imputed,  in  part,  to  the.weaker 
adtion  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  ex- 
treme vefTels  ;  yet,  as  thefe  fymptoms  often  continue 
after  the  action  of  the  heart  is  reftored,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  a  fpafmodic  conftriclion  has  taken 
place  ;  thfct  it  fubiifls  for  fome  time,  and  fupports  the 
hot  flage  ;  for  this  ftage  ceafes  with  the  flowing  of  the 
i'weat,  and  the  return  of  other  excretions,  which  are 
marks  ofTne  relaxation  of  veffels  formerly  conftricted. 
Hoffman.  Med.  rat.  Syftem.  Tom. \  IV.  P.  I.  Sect.  I. 
Cap.  I.  art.  4. 

XLI. 

The  idea  of  fever,  then,  may  be,  that  a  fpafm  of  the 
extreme  vefiVis,  however  induced,  proves  an  irritation 
to  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  and  that  this  continues  till 
the  fpafm  is  relaxed  or  overcome.  There  are  many 
appearances  which  fupport  this  opinion;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  fpafm  does  take  place,  which  proves 

an 
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an  irritation  to  the  heart,  and  therefore  may  be  conii- 
dcred  as  a  principle  part  in  the  proximate  caufe  of  fe- 
ver. It  will  flill^. however  remain  a  queilion,  what  is 
the  caufe  of  this  fpafm  ;  whether  it  be  directly  produc- 
ed by  the  remote  caufcs  of  fever,  or  if  it  be  only  apart 
of  the  operation  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naiura. 

XLII. 

I  am  difpofed  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion,  becaufe, 
in  thejirjl  place,  while  it  remains  ftill  certain  that  a 
debility  lays  the  foundation  of  fever,  it  is  not  obvious 
in  what  manner  the  debility  produces  the  fpafm,  and, 
what  feems  to  be  ifrs  effect,  the  increafed  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  ;  z.n&,fecGndly,  becaufe,  in  almofl 
all  the  cafes  in  which  an  effort  is  made  by  the  vis  me- 
dicatrix nature,  a  cold  fit  and  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veifels  are  almofl:  always  the  beginnings  of  fuch  an  ef- 
fort. See  Gaub.  Pathol.  Medicin.  art.  750. 

XLTII. 

It  is  therefore  prefumed,  that  fuch  a  cold  fit  and 
fpafm  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  is  a  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  vis  medicatrix  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  feems  to  me  probable,  that,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  fever,  there  is  an  atony  fubfifting  in  the  ex- 
treme vefTels,  and  that  the  relaxation  of  the  fpafm  re- 
quires the  reilorating  of  the  tone  and  action  of  thefe. 

XLIV. 

This  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  I  think  it 
may  be  afcertainecf  as  a  fact,  by  the  confideration  of 
the  fymptoms  xvhich  take  place  with  refpect  to  the 
functions  of  the  flomach  in  fevers,  fuch  as  the  anorex- 
ia, naufea,  and  vomiting,  (xiv.) 

From  many  circumrlances  it  is  iufficiently  certain, 
that  there  is  a  confent  between  the  ftomach  and  fur- 
face  of  the  body  ;  and  in  all  cafes  of  the  confent  of 
diftant  parts,  it  is  prefumed  to  be  by  the  connection 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  that  the  confent  which  ap- 
pears is  between  the  fentient  and  moving  fibres  of  the 
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one  part  with  thofe  of  the  other  ;  is  fuch,  that  a  cer •- 
tain  condition  prevailing  in  the  one  part  occafions  a 
limilar  condition  in  the  other. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  ftomach  and  furface  of  the  body, 
the  confcnt  particularly  appears  by  the  connection 
which  is  obferved  between  the  flate  of  the  perfpiration 
and  the  ftate  of  the  appetite  in  healthy  perfons ;  and 
if  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  appetite  depends  upon 
the  ilate  of  tone  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  connection  of  appetite' and  per- 
fpiration depends  upon  a  confent  between  the  mufcu- 
lar fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
extreme  vefTels,  or  of  the  organ  of  perfpiration,  on  the 
furface  of  the  body. 

It  is  further  in  proof  of  the  connection  between  the 
appetite  and  perfpiration,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
circumftances  on  which  it  depends,  that  cold  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  body,  when  it  does  not  flop  per- 
fpiration^ but  proves  a  ftimulus  to  it,  is  always  a  pow- 
erful means  of  exciting  appetite. 

Having  thus  eftablifhed  the  conneclion  or  confent 
mentioned,  we  argue,  that  as  the  fymptoms  of  anorex- 
ia, naufea,  and  vomiting,  in  many  cafes,  manifestly 
depend  upon  3  ftate  of  debility  or  lofs  of  tone  in  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach  ;  fo  it  may  be  prefumr 
ed,  that  thefe  fymptoms,  in  the  beginning  of  fever, 
depend  upon  an  atony  communicated  to  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  ftomach,  from  the  mirlcular  fibres  of  the 
extreme  veiTels  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 

That  the  debility  of  the  ftomach  which  produces 
vomiting  in  the  beginning  of  fevers  adually  depends 
upon  an  atony  of  the  extreme  veiTels  on  the  furface  of 
the  body,  appears  particularly  from  a  facl  obferved  by 
Dr.  Sydenham.  In  the  attack  of  the  plague,  a  vomiting 
happens,  which  prevents  any  medicine  from  remain- 
ing on  the  ftomach  :  and  Dr.  Sydenham  tells  us,  that 
in  fuch  cafes  he  could  notovercomethis  vomiting  but  by 
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external  means  applied  to  produce  a  fweat  :  that  i% 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  veffels  on  the  furface  of  the 
body. 

The  fame  connection  between  the  Mate  cf  the  flo- 
ra ach  and  that  of  the  extreme  veflels  on  the  furface  of 
the  body,  appears  from  this  alfo,  that  the  vomiting, 
which  fo  frequently  happens  in  the  cold  ft  age  of  fevers, 
commonly  ceafes  upon  the  coming  on  of  the  hot,  and 
very  certainly  upon  any  fwcat's  coming  out,  (xiv.) 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  vomiting  in  the  cold 
ilage  of  fevers,  is  one  of  the  means  employed  by  na- 
ture for  reftoring  the  determination  to  the  furface  of 
the  body  ;  and  it  is  a  circumfhnce  affording  proof, 
both  cf  this,  and  of  the  general  connection  between 
the  Horn  ach  and  furface  of  the  body,  that  emetics 
thrown  into  the  flpmach,  and  operating  there,  in  the 
1  time  of  the  cold  ffoge,  commonly  put  an  end  to  it,  and 
bring  on  the  hot  fiage. 

It  alfo  affords  a  proof  of  the  fame  connection,  tl\at 
cold  water  taken  into  the  flomach  produces  an  increafe 
of  heat  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  is  very  ofccn  a 
convenient  and  effectual  means  of  producing  fwrar. 

From  the  whole  \vehave  now  fa  id  on  -his  fir 
I  think  it  is  fufficiently  probable,  thnt  the  fymproms 
of  anorexia,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  depend  upon,  and 
are  a  proof  of,  an  atony  fub lifting  in  the  extreme  vef- 
fels on  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  and  that  rhi;;  atnviv 
therefore,  no\v  afcertained  as  a  matter  of  1  '  ->  itia^  :-? 
conildercd  as  a  principle  circuniiuncc  in  the  prcixir 
mate  caufe  of  fever. 

XLV. 

This  atony  *  we  fnppofe   to  depend  upon  a.  fllhlfeu- 
ticn  of  the  energy  of  the  brain  ;  and  th;T  this  din 
tion  takes  place  in  fevers,  we  conclude,  n  I 
the  debility  prevailing  in  fptnanyofthe   "     . 
cne  body,  mentioned  above,   (xxxv.)  bi-.i:  -Urly 

*  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  the,  xvhole  ei  ir,~  c 
vercd  in  this  chapter  is  hypothetical. 
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from  fympfoms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  brain  itfelf. 
Delirium  is  a  frequent  fymptom  of  fever:  and  as  from 
the  phyfiology  and  pathology  we  learn  that  this  fymp- 
tom commonly  depends  upon  fome  inequality  in  the 
excitement  of  the  brain  or  intellectual  organ  ;  we 
hence  conclude,  that,  in  fever,  it  denotes  fome  diminu- 
tion in  the  energy  of  the  brain.  Delirium,  indeed, 
feems  often  to  depend  upon  an  increafed  impetus  of 
the  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  therefore 
attends  phrenitis.  It  frequently  appears  alfo  in  the 
hot  ftage  of  fevers,  accornpained  with  a  headach  and 
throbbing  of  the  temples.  But  as  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  velfels  of  the  head  is  often  conliderably 
increafed  by  exercife,  external  heat,  paffions,  and  o- 
ther  caufes,  without  occalioning  any  delirium ;  fo, 
fuppofingthat  the  fame  impetus,  in  the  caufe  of  fever 
produces  delirium,  the  reafon  mil  ft  bs3  that,  at  the 
fame  time,  there  is  f0me  caufe  which  diminimes  the 
energy  of  the  brain,  and  prevents  a  free  communi- 
cation between  the  parts  concerned  in  the  intellectual 
functions.  Upon  the  fame  principles  alfo,  I  fuppofe 
there  is  another  fpecies  of  delirium,  depending  more 
ciuirely  on  the  diminifhed  energy  of  the  brain,  and 
which  may  therefore  arife  when  there  is  no  uniifual 
increafe  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  veffels  of 
the  brain.  Such  feems  to  be  the  delirium  occurring 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  ftage  of  fevers,  or  in  the 
hot  flage  of  fuch  fevers  as  fhow  ftrong  marks  of  debi- 
lity in  the  whole  fyftem. 

XLVI. 

•JsFpoii  the  whole,  our  doctrine  of  fever  is  explicitly 
this.  The  remote  caufes  (xxxv.)  are  certain  fed- 
ative  powers  applied  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  di- 
miniming  the  energy  of  the  brain,  thereby  produce 
a.  debility  in  the  whole  of  the  functions,  (xxxv.) 
and  particularly  in  the  action  of  the  extreme  vefTels, 
fxliii.  xliv.)  Such,  however,  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
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the  nature  of  the  animal  oeconorny,  (xxxviii.)  that 
this  debility  proves  an  indirect  flimulus  to  the  fan- 
guiferous  fyflem;  whence,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
cold  flags,  and  fpafm  connected  with  it,  (xxxix. 
xl.)  the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is  in- 
creafed,  (xl.)  and  continues  fo  (xii  )  till  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  leitoring  the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  ex- 
tending  this  energy  to  the  extreme  veffeis-,  of  reitor- 
ing  therefore  their  action,  and  thereby  efpecially  o- 
vercorning  the  fpafm  affecting  them;  upon  the  remov- 
ing of  which,  the  excretion  of  fweat,  and  other  marks 
of  the  relaxation  of  excretories,  take  place. 

XL  vii. 

This  doctrine  will,  as  I  fuppofe,  ierve  to  explain  not 
only  the  nature  of  fever  in  general,  but  alfo  the  va- 
rious cafes  of  it  which  occur.  Before  proceeding, 
however,  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the 
opinions,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  the  miflakes,  which 
have  formerly  prevailed  on  this  fubject. 
XLVIII. 

It  has  been  fuppofe d,  that  a  lentor  or  vifcidity  pre- 
vailing in  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  ilagnating  in  the  ex- 
treme veflels  is  the  caufe  ©f  the  cold  flage  of  fevers 
and  its  confequences.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  a- 
ny  fach  vifcidity  previoufly  fublifting  in  the  fluids; 
and  a£  it  is  very  improbable  that  fuch  a  ftate  of  them 
can  be  very  quickly  produced,  fo  the  fuddennefs  with 
which  the  paroxyfms  come  on,  renders  it  more  likely 
that  the  phenomena  depend  upon  fome  caufe  acting 
upon  the  nervous  fyflem,  or  the  primary  moving  pow- 
ers of  the  animal  ceconomy.  See  Van  Swieten  apud 
Boerh.  Aph.  755. 

XLIX. 

Another  opmion  which  has  been  almoft  univerfally 
received,  is,  that  a  noxi^|is  matter  introduced  into,  or 
generated  in  thebody,  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  fever; 
and  that  the  increafcd  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
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which  forms  fo  great  a  part  of  the  difeafe,  is  an  effort 
of i lie  I'M  mtdicatnx  natures  to  expel  this  morbific  mat- 
ter ;  and  particularly  to  change  or  concoct  if,  fo  as  to 
render  ic  cither  altogether  innocent,  or  at  leaf:,  fit  for 
being  more  ealily  thrown  cut  of  the  body.  This  doc- 
trine,  however,  although  of  as  great. antiquity  as  any 
of  die  j'ecjrdj  of  phyiic  now  remaining,  and  although 
it  has  been  received  by  almoit  every  fchool  of  medi- 
cine, yet  appears  to  me  to  red  upon  a  very  uncertain 
foundation. .  There  are  fevers  produced  by  cold,  fear, 
and  crliLT  cauf^S)  accompanied  with  all  the  efTtntial 
ciixuinitances  of  lever,  and  terminating  by  fweat,'  but, 
un  the  fame  time,  without  any  evidence  or  fflipicion 
of  morbific  matter. 

There  have  been  fevers  fuddenly  cured  by  a  hem- 
orrhagy,  fo  moderate  as  could  not  carry  out  any  con- 
fider.ible  portion  of  a  matter  difFufed  over  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  morbi- 
fic matter  could  be  collected  or  determined  to  pafs  oft 
by  fiich  an  outlet  as  in  that  cafe  is  opened. 

Even  fuppofing  a  morbific  matter  were  prefent,  there 
is  no  explanation  given  in  what  manner  the  concoction 
of  it  is  performed ;  nor  is  it  ih-own  that  any  fuch  change 
does  in  fact  take  place.  In  certain  cafes,  it  is  indeed 
evident,  that  a  noxious  matter  is  introduced  into  the 
body,  and  proves  the  cuufe  of  fever:  but,  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  appears  that  the  noxious  matter  is  thrown  out 
again,  without  having  fullered  any  change;  that  the 
fever  often  terminates  before  the  matter  is  expelled  ; 
and  that,  upon  many  occalions,  without  waiting  the 
fuppoled  time  of  concoction,  the  fever  can  be  cured, 
ana  that  by  remedies  which  do  not  feem  to  operate 
upon  the  fluids,  or  produce  anv  evacuation. 

L. 

While  we  thus  reai!>n  agrfnll  the  notion  of  fever 
being  an  effort  of  naiure,  ior  oncocHng  and  expelling 
a  morbific  matter ;  I  bv  no  means  intend  to  deny  that 
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llie  caufe  of  fever  frequently  operates  upon  the  fluids, 
and  particularly  produces  a  putrefcent  ftate  of  them. 
I  acknowledge  that  this  is  frequently  the  cafe :  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  maintain,  that  fuch  a  change  of  the 
fluids  is  not  commonly  the  caufe  of  fever,  that  very 
often  it  is  an  effecT:  only  ;  and  that  there  is  no  reafon 
to  believe  the  termination  of  the  fever  to  depend  up- 
on the  expulfion  of  the  putrid  matter* 

LI. 

Another  opinion  which  has  prevailed,  remains  full 
to  be  mentioned.  In  intermittent  fevers,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bile  is  commonly  thrown  out  by  vomiting ;  and 
this  is  fo  frequently  the  cafe,  that  many  have  fuppofed  an 
unufual  quantity  of  bile,  and  perhaps  a  peculiar  qual- 
ity of  it,  to  be  the  caufe  of  intermittent  fevers.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Vo- 
mitting,  by  whatever  means  excited,  if  too  often  re- 
peated, with  violent  ftraining,  feems  to  be  powerful 
in  emulging  the  biliary  duels,  and  commonly  throws 
out  a  great  deal  of  bile.  This  will  happen  efpecially 
in  the  cafe  of  intermittent  fevers.  For  as,  in  the  ftate 
of  debility  and  cold  ftage  of  thefe  fevers,  the  blood  is 
not  propelled  in  the  ufual  quantity  into  the  extreme 
veflels,  and  particularly  into  thole  on  the  furface  of 
the  body,  but  is  accumulated  in  the  veflels  of  the  in- 
ternal parts,  and  particularly  in  the  vena  portarum;  fo 
this  may  occaiion  a  more  copious  fecretion  of  bile. 

Thefe  confiderations  will,  in  fome  meafure,  account 
for  the  appearance  of  an  unufual  quantity  of  bile  in  in- 
termittent fevers;  but  the  circumftance  which  chiefly 
occafions  the  appearance  of  bile  in  thefe  cafes,  is  the 
influence  of  warm  climates  and  feafons.  Thefe  feldom 
fail  to  produce  a  ftate  of  the  human  body,  in  which 
the  bile  is  difpofed  to  pafs  off,  by  its  fecretories,  in 
greater  quantity  than  ufual ;  and  perhaps  alfo  changed 
in  its  quality,  as  appears  from  the  difeafe  of  cholera, 
which  fo  frequently  occurs jn  warm  feafons.  At  the 
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fame  time,  this  difeafe  occurs  often  without  fever  ;  and 
we  fhall  hereafter  render  it  fulScienrly  probable,  that 
intermittent  fevers,  for  the  moft  part,  ariie  from  ano- 
ther caufe,  that  is,  from  marfh  effluvia;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  arifing  from 
the  ftate  of  the  bile  alone.  The  marfh  effluvia,  ho\v- 
ever,  commonly  operate  mod  powerfully  in  the  fame 
feafon  that  produces  the  change  of  and  redundance  of 
the  bile;  and  therefore coniidering  the  vomiting,  and 
other  circumfta^ces  of  the  intermittent  fevers  which 
here  concur,  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  autumnal  intermit- 
tents  are  fo  often  attended  with  eiftilions  of  bile. 

This  view  of  the  fubjett  does  not  lead  us  to  confider 
the  ftate  of  the  bile  as  the  caufe  of  iritermittents,  but 
merely  as  a  circumftance  accidentally  concurring  with 
them,  from  th^  ftate  of  the  feafon  in  which  tht  y  arife. 
What  attention  this  requires  in  the  conduct  of  the  dif- 
eafe, 1  fhall  confider  hereafter. 

LIL 

From  this  view  of  the  principal  hypothefes  which 
have  hitherto  been  maintained  with  refpcct  to  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fever,  it  will  appear,  that  fevers 
do  not  arife  from  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  almoit  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  of  fevers  lead  us  to  believe,  that  they  chief- 
ly depend  upon  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  mov- 
ing powers  of  the  amimal  fyftem.  Tho'  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  explain  all  the  circumftanccs  of  the  dif- 
eafe, it  is  at  lead:  of  fonie  advantage  to  be  led  into  the 
proper  train  of  investigation.  I  have  attempted  to 
purfue  it;  and  fhall  now  endeavour  to  apply  the  doc- 
trine already  delivered,  towards  explaining  the  diver- 
flty  oY  fevers.  / 
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C     H     A     P.       III. 

OF    THE   DIFFERENCE    OF    FEVERS,    AND 
ITS  CAUSES. 

LIII. 

nrX)  afcertainrhe  difference  of  fevers,  Ithinkitnecef- 
Jt  fary  to  obferve,  in  the  iirft  place,  that  every  fever 
of  more  than  one  day's  duration,  con  lifts  of  repeated 
and  in  fome  meafure  feparate,  paroxyfms  ;  and  that  the 
difference  of  fevers  taken  notice  of  above  (fromxxv.  to 
xxx.)appearstoconiiitinthedifferentftate of  paroxyfms, 
and  in  the  different  circurnfiances  of  their  repetition. 

LIV. 

That  fevers  generally  confift  of  diftinft,  and  in  fome 
meafure  feparately  repeated,  paroxyfms,  I  have  al- 
leged above  to  be  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  I  fliail  here 
endeavour  to  confirm  it,  by  affigningthe  caufe. 

LV. 

In  every  feirer,  in  which  we  can  diftinctly  obferve  a- 
ny  number  of  feparate  paroxyfms,  we  coviftantly  find 
that  each  paroxyfm  is  finifhed  in  lefs  than  twenty-four 
hours  ;  but  as  I  cannot  perceive  any  thing  in  the  caufe 
of  fevers  determining  to  this,  I  mult  prefume  it  to  de- 
pend on  fome  general  law  *  of  the  animal  ceconofny. 
Such  a  law  feems  to  be  that  which  fubjecls  the 
(Economy,  in  many  refpecls,  to  a  diurnal  revolu- 
tion. Whether  this  depends  upon  the  original  con- 
formation of  the  body,  or  upon  certain  powers  con- 
ilantly  applied  to  it,  and  inducing  a  habit,  I  cannot 
pofitively  determine  :  but  the  returns  of  fleep  and 
Watching,  of  appetites  and  excretions,  and  the  chan- 

H  2  ges 

*   The  reader  \vill  fin^  entertainment  in  adminrg   the  ingenuity 
of  the  author,  in  contriving  feveral  articles  for  maintaining  his  doc- 
j    trine.     One  hypotlicfis  piltd  on  the  top  of  another,   almoii  without 
"  end. 
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ges  which  regularly  occur  in  the  ilate  of  the  pulfe, 
ihow  fufficiently,  that  in  the  human  body  a  diurnal  re- 
volution takes  place. 

LVI. 

It  is  this  diurnal  revolution  which,  I  fuppofe,  deter- 
mines the  duration  of  the  paroxyfms  of  fevers  ;  and 
the  conftant  and  univerfal  limitation  of  thefe  parox- 
jfms.  (as  obferved  in  Iv.)  while  no  other  caufe  of  it 
can  be  afligned,  renders  it  fufficiently  probable  that 
their  duration  depends  upon,  and  is  determined  by, 
the  revolution  mentioned.  And  that  thefe  paroxyfms 
£re  connected  with  that  diurnal  revolution,  appears 
further  from  this,  that  though  the  intervals  of  parox- 
yfms are  different  in  different  cafes,  yet  the  times  of 
the  acceflion  of  paroxyfms  are  generally  fixed  to  one 
time  of  the  day  ;  fo  that  Quotidians  come  on  in  the 
morning,  Tertians  at  noen,  and  Quartans  in  the  after? 
iioon. 

LVII. 

It  remains  to  be  remarked,  that  as  Quartans  and 
Tertians  are  apt  to  become  Quotidians,  thefe  to  pafs 
into  the  ftate  of  Remittents,  and  thefe  laft  to  become 
Continued  ;  and  that,  even  in  the  Continued  form, 
daiJy  exacerbations  and  remiffions  are  generally  to  be 
obferved  :  fo  all  this  fhows  fo  much  the  power  of  di- 
urnal revolution,  that  when,  in  certain  cafes,  the  daily 
exacerbations  and  remiflions  are  with  difficulty  diftin- 
guiihed,  we  may  flill  prefyme,  that  the  general  tenden- 
cy of  the  ceconomy  prevails,  that  the  difeafe  itill  con- 
iifts  of  repeated  paroxyfrns,  and,  upon  the  \vhole,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  difeafe  as  that  which  the  fchools  have 
called  a  Continent  fever.  I  expeft  that  this  doctrine 
will  be  confirmed  by  what  I  ihall  fay  hereafter  con- 
cerning tke  periodical  movements  obferved  in  conti- 
nued fevers. 

LVIIL 

It  being  .thus  proved,  that  every  fever,  of  more  than 

one 
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one  day's  duration,  conf^ls  of  repeated  paroxyfrr.s  ; 
we  in  the  next  place  remark,  that  the  repetition  of  pa- 
roxyfms depends  upon  thecircumfrarces  of  the  parox- 
yfms  which  have  already  taken  place.  From  what 
was  obferved  in  xxx,  and  xxxi,  it  appears,  that  the 
longer  paroxyfms  are  protracted,  they  are  the  fooner 
repeated;  and,  therefore,  that  the  caufe  of  the  frequent 
repetition  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  caufe  of  the  pro- 
traction of  paroxyfms. 

LIX. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  laid  down  in  xivi,  and  to 
the  opinion  of  mofl  part  of  phyiicians,  1  iuppofe,  that, 
in  every  fever,  there  is  a  power  applied  to  the  body, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  hurt  and  deiiroy  it5  and  pro- 
duces in  it  certain  motions  which  deviate  from  the  na- 
tural (late  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  every  4 ever  which 
has  its  full  courfe,  I  fuppofe,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  conftitution  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  there  are  cer- 
tain motions  excited,  which  have  a  tendency  to  obvi- 
ate the  effe&s  of  the  noxious  power,  or  to  correct  and 
remove  them.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  motion  are  confi- 
dered  as  constituting  the  difeaie. 

But  the  former  is  perhaps  fti  icily  the  morbid  ftate, 
v/hile  the  latter  is  to  be  coniidered  as  the  operntion 
of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  of  falutary  tendency, 
and  which  I  iliall  hereafter  call  the  REACTION  of  the 
fyiiem. 

LX. 

Upon  the  fuppofidon  that  thefe  two  ftatcs  take  place 
in  every  paroxyim  of  fever,  it  will  appear  to  be  chiefly 
in  the  time  of  the  hot  ft  age  that  the  reaction  operates 
in  removing  the  morbid  it  ate  ;  and  therefore,  as  this 
operation  fucceeds  more  or  lefs  quickly,  the  hot  ftage 
of  paroxyfms  will  be  ihorter  or  longer.  ,But  as  the 
length  of  paroxyim  depends  chiefly  upon  t^duration 
of  the  hot  ftage,  fo  the  longer  duration  of  this  and  of 
paroxyfms,  muit  be  owing  either  to  the  obdinacy  of  rt- 

refilhmce 
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refinance  in  the  morbid  ft .«.;*,  or  to  the  wealcnefs  of 
the  fiilutary  reaction  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  fome- 
times  the  one  and  fomednics  the  other  of  thefe  circuai- 
flances  takes  place. 

LXI. 

It  feerns  to  be  only  by  the  flate  of  the  fpafm,  that 
we  can  judge  of  the  refinance  of  the  morbid  ftate  of 
fever :  and  with  refpedl  to  this  fpafin  I  obferve,  that 
either  the  caufe  exciting  it  may  be  different  in  different 
cafes ;  or,  though  the  caufe  Should  be  the  fame  in  dif- 
ferent perfons,  the  different  degree  cf  irritability,  in 
each  may  give  occafion  to  a  greater  or  letter  degree  of 
fpafm;  and  therefore,  the  readion  in  fever  being  giv- 
en, the  continuance  of  the  hot  ftage,  and  of  the  whole 
paroxyfm,  may  be  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the 
degree  of  f/.fm  that  has  been  formed, 

LXIL 

One  caufe  of  the  obflinncy  of  fpafm  in  fevers  may 
be  clearly  perceived.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  there 
is  a  diatheiis  phlogiflica  prevailing  in  the  body,  and 
this  diatheiis  we  fuppofe  to  conlift  in  an  iricreafed  tone 
of  the  whole  arterial  fyliem.  When,  therefore,  this 
:.;:arheiis  accoRipanies  fever,  as  it  fometimes  does,  it 
may  beiuppofed  to  give  occafion  to  the  febrile  fpafm?s 
bei?ig  formed  more  ftrongly,  and  thereby  to  produce 
inore  protracled  paroxyfms.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  all  inflammatory  fevers  are  of  the  continued 
kind  ;  and  that  all  the  caufes  of  the  diathefis  phlogifli- 
ca have  a  tendency  to  change  intermittent  into  con- 
tinued fevers.  Continued  fevers,  then,  being  often 
attended  with  the  din  thefts  phlogiiiica,  we  conclude, 
that, in  many  cafes,  this  is  the  caufe  of  their  continu- 
ed form. 

LXIII. 

In  many  fevers,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  diathefis  phlogiftica  being  prefent,  nor  of  any  o- 
ther  caufe  of  more  confiderable  fpafm  ;  and,  in  fuch 
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cafes,  therefore,  we  mud  impute  the  protraction  of 
parcxyfrcs,  and  the  continued  form  of  the  fever,  to 
the  weaknefs  of  reaction.  That  this  caufe  takes  place, 
we  conclude  from  hence,  that,  in  many  cafes  of  fe- 
ver, wherein  the  feparate  paroxyfms  are  the  longefb 
protracted,  and  the  mud  difficultly  obferved.  we  find 
the  moil  conliderable  fyrnptoms  of  a  general  debility  : 
and  therefore  we  infer,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  pro- 
tracted paroxyfms,  aad  continued  form,  depend  upon 
a  weaksr  reaction  ;  owing  either  to  the  caufes  of  de- 
bility applied  having  been  of  a  more  powerful  kind, 
or  from  circumiiances  of  the  patient's  constitution 
favouiing  their  operation. 

LXIV. 

Upon  thefe  principles  we  make  a  ftep  towards  ex- 
plaining in  general,  with  fome  probability,  the  daTer- 
ence  of  fevers ;  but  mutt  own,  that  there  is  much 
doubt  and  difficulty  in  applying  the  doctrine  to  par- 
ticular cafes.  It  applies  tolerably  well  to  explain  the 
different  ftatcsof  intermittents,  as  they  are  more  pure- 
ly fuch,  or  as  they  approach  more  and  more  to  the 
continued  form :  But  feveral  difficulties  (till  remain 
with  refped  to  many  circumftances  of  intermittents  ; 
and  more  {till  with  refpecl  to  the  difference  of  thofe 
continued  fevers,  which  v/e  have  difHnguiihed  in  our 
Nolblogy  as  different  from  intermittents,  and  as  more 
efpecially  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Continued, 
(fee  Syn.  Nof.  Meth.  P.  V.  Ch.  I.  Sed.  II.)  anA| 
explained  more  fully  above. 

LXV. 

From  the  view  given  (Ixiii.  and  Ixiv.)  of  the  caiifes 
of  the  protraction  of  paroxyfms,  and  therefore  of  the 
form  of  Continued  fevers,  ftriclly  fo  called,  it  feeras 
probable,  that  the  remote  caufes  of  thefe  operate  by 
occafioning  either  a  phlogiilic  diathefis,  or  a  weaker 
reaction  ;  for  we  can  obferve,  that  the  moil  obvious 

difference 
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difference  of  continued  fevers  depends  upcn  the  pre- 
valence of  one  or  other  of  thefe  ftates. 

LXVI. 

Continued  fevers  have  been  accounted  of  gmit  di- 
verlity  ;  but  phyfichns  have  not  been  fuccefsful  in 
marking  thefe  differences,  or  in  reducing  them  to  any 
general  heads.  The  diftin&ions  made  by  the  ancients 
are  not  well  underftood ;  and,  fo  far  as  either  they 
or  the  modern  nofologifts  have  diiiinguifhed  continu- 
ed fevers  by  a  difference  of  duration,  their  diftincti- 
ons  are  not  well  founded,  and  do  not  apply  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  of  any  ufe.  We  think  it  agreeable 
to  obfervation,  and  to  the  principles  above  laid  down, 
(Ixiii.  Ixiv.)  to  diilinguiih  continued  fevers  accord- 
ing as  they  fliow  either  an  inflammatory  irritation  or  a 
weaker  rechiion. 

LXVIL 

This  diflinction  is  the  fame  with  that  of  fevers  into 
the  INFLAMMATORY  and  NER.VOUS  ;  the  diftincriori  at 
prefent  mod  generally  received  in  Britain.  To  the 
firft,  as  a  genus,  I  have  given  the  name  of  Synochus  ; 
to  the  fecond,  that  of  Typhus  ;  and  little  fiudious 
whether  thefe  names  be  authorifed  by  the  ancient  ufe 
of  the  fame  terms,  I  depend  upon  their  being  under- 
ftood by  the  characters*  annexed  to  them  in  our  No- 
fology,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  founded  on  obferva- 
tbn. 

LXVIII. 

thefe  characters  I  think  continued  fevers  may  in 
praclice  be  diltinguifhed  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe5  the 
principles  above  laid  down  will  be  confirmed. 

LXIX. 

Eefide  thefe  differences  of  continued  fever,  now 
mentioned,  I  am  not  certain  of  having  obferved  any 

other 

*  Thefe  chara&ers  are,  Synocha.  Calor  plutimum  aiiftus  ;  pul- 
fus  ficqucns,  validus,  ct  durus  ;  urina  rubra  ;  fenforii  fun&ionea 
plurimum  turbatse  ;  vires  rruiltum  iijiminutse. 
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other  that  can  be  confidered  as  fundamental.  But 
the  moft  common  form  of  continued  fevers,  in  this 
climate,  feems  to  be  a  combination  of  thefe  two  gene^ 
ra  ;  and  I  have  therefore  given  fuch  a  genus  a  place  in 
our  Nofology,  under  the  title  of  Synochus.  At  the 
fame  time,  1  think  that' the  limits  between  the  Syno- 
chus and  Typhus  will  be  with  difficulty  nfiigned  ;  and 
I  am  difpofed  to  believe,  that  the  Synochus  arifes 
from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  Typhus,  and  is  therefore 
only  a  vaiiety  of  it. 

L3LX. 

The  Typhus  feems  to  be*a  genus  comprehending 
feveral  fpecies.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  yet  well  af- 
certained  by  obfervation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
can  perceive  that  many  of  the  different  cafes  obferved 
do  not  imply  any  fpecific  difference,  but  feem  to  be 
merely  varieties,  arifing  from  a  different  degree  of 
power  in  the  caufe,  from  cjifferent  circumftances  oc 
the  climate  or  feafon  in  which  they  happen,  or  from 
different  circumftances  in  the  conftitution  of  the  per- 
fons  affected. 

LXXI. 

Some  of  the  effects  arifing  from  thefe  circumftances 
require  to  be  particularly  explained. 

One  is,  an  unufual  quantity  of  bile  appearing  in  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  abundance  of  bile  may 
poffibly  attend  fome  continued  fevers,  ftrictly  fo  call- 
ed ;  but,  for  the  reafons  above  explained,  it  more  com- 
monly attends  intermittents,  and,  we  believe,  it  migrff 
have  been  enumerated  (xxix.)  among  the  marks  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  latter  kind  of  fevers  from  the  former. 
But  though  an  unufual  quantity  of  bile  mould  appear 
with  continued  fevers,  it  is  confidered  in  this  cafe,  as 
in  that  of  intermittents,  to  be  a  coincidence  only,  ow- 
ing to  the  ftate  of  the  feafon,  and  producing  no  differ- 
ent fpecies  or  fundamental  cliftin&ion,  but  merely  a 
variety  of  the  difeafe.  I  think  it  proper  to  obferve 

VOL.  I.  I  here. 
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here,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  moil  part  of  the  con- 
tinued fevers  named  Bilious  have  been  truly  fuch  as 
belong  to  the  feclion  of  Intermittents. 

LXXII. 

Another  effect  of  the  circumftances  occafionally  va« 
rying  the  appearance  of  typhus,  is  a  putrefcent  ftate 
of  the  fluids.  The  ancients,  and  likewile  the  moderns, 
who  are  in  general  much  difpofed  to  follow  the  form- 
er, have  diftinguiihed  levers,  as  putrid,  and  non- pu- 
trid :  but  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  on  this  fubject, 
were  not  fufficiently  correct  to  deferve  much  notice  ; 
and  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  matter  has  been  more  ac- 
curately obferved,  and  better  explained. 

From  the  diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood,,  as  it  prefents 
itfelf  when  drawn  out  of  the  veins,  or  as  it  appears 
from  the  red  blood's  being  difpofed  to  be  effufed  and 
run  off  by  various  outlets,  and  from  feveral  other 
fymptoms  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  I  have  now  no 
doubt,  how  much  foever  it  has  beendifputed  by  fome 
ingenious  men,  that  a  putrefcency  of  the  fluids  to  a 
certain  degree  does  really  take  place  in  many  cafes  of 
fever.  This  putrefcency,  however,  often  attends  in- 
termittent, as  well  as  continued  fevers,  and,  of  the  con- 
tinued kind,  both  the  fynochus  and  typhus,  and  all  of 
them  in  very  different  degrees ;  fo  that,  whatever  at- 
tention it  may  deferve  in  pra&ice,  there  is  no  fixing 
fuch  limits  to  it  as  to  admit  of  effabliming  a  fpecies 

tder  the  title  of  PUTRID, 
LXXIII. 

Befide  differing  by  the  circumftanccs  already  men- 
tioned, fevers  differ  alfo  by  their  being  accompanied 
with  fymptoms  which  belong  to  difeafes  of  the  other 
orders  of  pyrexise.  This  ibmetimes  happens  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  is  the  primary  difeafe.  Commonly,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  afcertained  by  the  knowledge  of  the 

remote 
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remote  caufe,  and  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  or  by 
obferving  the  feries  and  fucceffion  of  fymptoms. 

LXXIV. 

Moft  of  our  fyftems  of  phyfic  have  marked,  as  a 
primary  one,  afpecies  of  fever  under  the  title  of  HEC- 
TIC ;  but,  as  it  is  defcrihed,  I  have  never  feen  it  as  a 
primary  difeafe.  I  have  conftantly  found  it  as  a  fymp- 
tom  of  fume  topical  affection,  moil  commonly  of  an 
internal  fuppuratlon  ;  and  as  fuch  it  mail  be  coniider- 
ed  in  another  place. 

LXXV, 

The  diftin&ion  of  the  feveral  cafes  of  intermittent 
fever  I  have  not  profecuted  here  ;  both  becaufe  we 
.cannot  affign  the  caufes  of  the  differences  which  ap- 
pear, and  becaufe  I  apprehend  that  the  differences 
which  in  fact  occur  may  be  readily  underftood  from 
what  is  faid  above  (xxv,  xxvi,  xxvii.),  and  more  ful- 
ly from  our  Methodical  Nofology,  Ch.  I.  Seel:.  I, 


CHAP.         IV. 

OF  THE.  REMOTE  CAUSE  OF  FEVER. 
LXXVI, 

AS  fever  has  been  held  to  confifl  chiefly  in  an  in-. 
creafed  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  phy  ficians 
have  fuppofed  its  remote  caufes  to  be  certain  direct 
ftimulants  fitted  to  produce  this  increafed  aclion.  In 
many  cafes,  however,  there  ?s  no  evidence  of  fuch  fti- 
mulants  being  applied  ;  and,  in  thole  in  which  they 
are  applied,  they  either  produce  only  a  temporary 
frequency  of  the  pulfe,  which  cannot  be  conlidered  as 
a  difeafe  ;  or,  if  they  do  produce  a  permanent  febrile 
Itate,  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  3  topical  infiamma- 

I  2  tjon, 
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tion,  which  produces  a  difeafe  different  from  what  is 
ftrictly  called  fever,  (vlii.) 

LXXVII. 

That  direct  flimulants  are  the  remote  caufes  of  fe- 
yer,  feems  farther  improbable ;  becaufe  the  fuppotl- 
tion  does  not  account  for  the  phenomena  attending 
the  acceffion  of  fevers,  and  becaufe  other  remote  cauf- 
es can  with  greater  certainty  be  afligned. 
LXXVIII. 

As  fevers  are  fo  generally  epidemic,  it  is  probable, 
that  fome  matter  floating  in  the  atinofphere,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  bodies  of  men,  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
the  remote  caufe  of  fevers ;  and  thefe  matters  prefent 
in  the  atmofphere,  and  thus  acting  upon  men,  may  be 
confidered,  either  as  CONTAGION,  that  is,  effluvia 
ariiing  directly  or  originally  from  the  body  of  a  man 
tinder  a  particular  difeafe,  and  exciting  the  fame  kind 
of  difeafe  in  the  body  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
applied;  or  MIASMATA,  that  is,  efHu via  arifrng  from 
other  fubftances  than  the  bodies  of  men,  producing  a 
clifeafe  in  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  applied. 
LXXIX. 

Contagions  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  vari- 
ety ;  and  it  is  poilible  this  may  be  the  cafe  :  but  that 
they  truly  are  fo,  does  not  appear  clearly  from  any 
thing  we  know  at  prefent.  The  genera  and  fpecies  of 
contagious  difeafes  of  the  clafs  of  Pyrexiae,  at  prefent 
known,  are  in  number  not  very  great.  They  chiefly 
belong  to  the  order  of  fevers,  to  that  of  Exanthemata, 
or  that  of  Profluvia.  Whether  there  be  any  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  Phlegmado2,  is  doubtful ;  and 
though  there  fhould,  it  will  not  much  increafe  the 
number  of  contagious  pyrexiae.  Of  the  contagious  ex- 
anthemata and  profluvia,  the  number  of  fpectes  is  near, 
ly  afcertained  ;  and  each  of  them  is  fo  far  of  a  deter- 
mined nature,  that  though  they  have  now  been  ob- 
ferved  and  dirlinginihecl  for  many  ages,  and  in  many 

di  ile  rent 
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different  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  been  always 
found  to  retain  the  fame  general  character,  and  to  dif- 
fer only  in  circumflances,  that  may  be  imputed  to  fea- 
fon,  climate,  and  other  external  caufes,  or  to  the  pe- 
culiar constitutions  of  the  feveral  perfons  aiFeded. 
It  feems,  therefore,  probable,  that,  in  each  of  thefe 
fpecies,  the  contagion  is  of  one  fpecific  nature  ;  an4 
that  the  number  of  contagious  exanthemata  or  proflu- 
via  is  hardly  greater  than  the  number  of  fpecies  enu- 
merated in  the  fyflems  of  nofology. 

LXXX. 

If,  while  the  contagions  exanthemata  and  profluvia 
are  thus  limited,  we  mould  fuppofe  the  contagious 
pyrexia-  to  be  Hill  of  great  and  unlimited  variety,  it 
mufl  be  with  refpecl  to  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  con- 
tinued fevers.  But  if  I  be  right  in  limiting,  as  I  have 
done,  the  genera  of  thefe  fevers,  (Ixvii.— — Ixx.)  it  will 
appear  likely  that  the  contagions  .which  produce  them 
are  not  of  great  variety :  and  this  will  be  much  con»- 
firmed,  if  we  can  render  it  probable  that  there  is  one 
principal,  perhaps  one  common,  fource  of  fuch  conta- 
gions. 

LXXXI. 

To  this  purpofe  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  efBu- 
via  conilantly  arifmg  from  the  living  human  body,  if 
long  retained  in  the  fame  place,  without  being  diitufed 
in  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a  fingular  virulence  ;  and, 
in  that  ftate,  being  z^plied  to  the  bodies  oi7  men,  be- 
come the  caufe  of  a  tever  which  is  highly  contagion?. 

The  exigence  of  fuch  a  caufe  is  fully  proved  by  the 
late  obfervations  on  jail  and  hofpital  fevers  :  and  that 
the  fame  virulent  matter  may  be  produced  in  many  o- 
ther  places,  rnufl  be  fufiicienrly  obvious  :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  contagion  arifing  in  this  manner,  is  not, 
like  many  other  contagions,  permanent  and  conftantly 
cxifting;  but  that,  in  the  circumrbinccs  mentioned.,  it 
is  occaiionally  generated.  At  the  fame  time,  the  na- 
'  ture 
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tare  of  the  fevers  from  thence,  upon  different  occafi- 
ons,  arifmg,  renders  it  probable  that  the  virulent  ftate 
of  human  effluvia  is  the  common  caufe  of  them,  as 
they  diifer  only  in  a  ftate  of  their  fymptoms ;  which 
may  be  imputed  to  the  circumftances  of  feafon,  cli- 
naate,  &c.  concurring  with  the  contagion?  and  modi- 
fying its  force. 

LXXXIL 

With  refpect  to  thefe  contagions,  though  we  have  fpor 
ken  of  them  as  of  a  matter  floating  in  the  atrnofphere, 
it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  they  are  never  found  to  act 
but  when  they  are  near  to  the  fources  from  whence 
they  arife ;  that  is,  either  near  to  the  bodies  of  men, 
from  which  they  immediately  iliac  ;  or  near  to  foine 
fubftances  which,  as  having  been  near  to  the  bodies  of 
men,  are  imbued  with  their  effluvia,  and  in  which  fub- 
ftances thefe  effluvia  are  fometimes  retained  in  an  act- 
ive ftate  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  fubftances  thus  imbued  with  an  active  and  in- 
fectious matter,  may  be  called,  Fomites ;  audit  appears 
to  me  probable,  that  contagions,  as  they  arife  from  fo- 
mites,  are  more  powerful  than  as  they  arife  immedi- 
ately from  the  human  body. 

LXXXIIL 

Miafmata  are  next  to  be  confidered.  Thefe  may 
arife  from  various  fources,  and  be  of  different  kinds  ; 
but  we  know  little  of  their  variety,  or  of  their  feveral 
effects.  We  know  with  certainty  only  one  fpecies  of 
rniafma,  which  can  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  fever ; 
and,  from  the  univerfality  of  this,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  be  any  other. 

LXXXIV. 

The  miafma,  fo  univerfally  the  caufe  of  fever,  is  that 
which  arifes  from  marfhes  or  moid  ground,  acted  upon 
by  heat.  So  many  obfervations  have  now  been  made 
with  refpedtto  this,  info  many  different  regions  of  the 
earth,  that  there  is  neither  any  doubt  of  its  being  in 

general 
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general  a  caufe  of  fevers,  nor  of  its  being  very  univer- 
ially  the  caufe  of  intermittent  fevers,  in  all  their  differ- 
ent forms.  The  fimilarity  of  the  climate,  feafon,  and 
foil,  in  the  different  countries  in  which  intermittenrs 
arife,  and  the  fimilarity  of  the  difeafes,  though  ariiing 
in  diffetent  regions,  concur  in  proving,  that  there  is 
one  common  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes,  and  that  this  is  the 
raarfh  miafma. 

What  is  the  particular  nature  of  this  miafma,  we 
know  not ;  nor  >do  we  certainly  know  whether  or  not 
it  differs  in  kind;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not ;  and 
that  it  varies  only  in  the  degree  of  its  power,  or  per- 
haps as  to  its  quantity,  in  a  given  fpace. 
LXXXV. 

It  has  been  now  rendered  probable,  that  the  remote 
caufes  of  fevers  fviii.)  are  chiefly  Contagions  or  Miaf- 
mata,  and  neither  of  them  of  great  variety.  We  have 
fuppofed  that  miafniata  are  the  caufe  of  intermittenrs, 
and  contagions  the  caufe  of  continued  fevers,  fiddly 
fo  named;  but  we  cannot  with  propriety  employ  thefe 
general  terms.  For,  as  the  caufe  of  continued  fevers 
may  arife  from  fomites,  and  may,  in  fuch  cafes,  be  cal- 
led a  Miafma ;  and  as  other  miafmata  alfo  may  produce 
contagious  difeafes ;  it  will  be  proper  to  diftinguim  the 
caufes  of  fevers,  by  ufmg  the  terms  Human  or  Mar/b 
Effluvia,  rather  than  the  general  ones  of  Contagion 
Miafma. 

LXXXVI. 

To.  render  our  do&rine  of  fever  confident  and  com- 
plete, it  is  neceffary  to  add  here,  that  thofe  remote 
caufes  of  fever,  human  and  marfh  effluvia,  feem  to  be 
of  a  debilitating  or  fedative  quality.  They  arife  from 
a  putrefcent  matter.  Their  production  is  favoured, 
and  their  power  increafed,  by  circumftances  which  fa- 
vour putrefaction ;  and  they  often  prove  puirefa&ive 
ferments  with  refpect  to  the  animal  fluids.  As  putrid 
matter,  therefore,  is  always,  with  refpect  to  animal  bo- 
dies, 
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dies,  a  powerful  fedative,  fo  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  human  and  marfh  effluvia  are  of  the  fame  quali- 
ty ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  the  debility  which 
is  always  induced,  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  o- 
ther  marks  that  appear  of  the  power  of  thofe  caufes. 

LXXXVII. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  fevers 
generally  arife  from  mardi  or  human  effluvia,  we  can- 
not, with  any  certainty,  exclude  fome  other  remote 
caufes,  which  are  commonly  fuppofcd  to  have  at  leafl  a 
fhare  in  prcducing  thofe  difeafcs.  And  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  enquire  concerning  thefe  caufes  ;  the  firit 
of  which  that  merits  attention,  is  the  power  of  cold 
applied  to  the  human  body. 

LXXXVIIL 

The  operation  of  cold  on  a  living  body,  is  fo  differ- 
ent in  different  circumftances,  as  to  be  of  difficult  ex- 
planation ;  it  is  here,  therefore,  attempted  with  fome 
diffidence. 

The  power  of  cold  may  be  coniidered  as  abfolute 
or  relative. 

The  absolute  power  is  that  by  which  it  can  diminiiri 
the  temperature  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied. 
And  thus,  if  the  natural  temperature  of  the  human 
body  is,  as  we  fuppofe  it  to  be,  that  of  98  degrees  of 
Farenheit's  thermometer*;  every  degree  of  tempera- 
ture lefs  than  that,  may  be  coniidered  as  cold  with  re- 
fpcft  to  the  human  body;  and,  in  proportion  to  its 
degree,  will  have  a  tendency  to  diminim  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  But  as  the  living  human  body  has 
in  itfelf  a  power  of  generating  heat,  fo  it  can  fuitain 
i:s  own  proper  heat  to  the  degree  above  mentioned, 
though  furrounded  by  air  or  other  bodies  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  itfelf;  and  it  appears  from  obferva- 

tior, 

*  In  every  inftance  of  our  mentioning  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  we 
/hall  mention  them  by  the  degrees  in  Faienheit's  fcale  ;  and  the  ex- 
puffion  of  h?^h-;r  or  lower  il\.ul  ijsvays  be  according  to  that  (bale. 
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tion,  that,  in  this  climate,  air,  or  other  bodies  applied 
to  the  living  man,  do  not  diminifh  the  temperature 
of  his  body,  unlefs  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  appli- 
ed be  below  62  degrees.  From  hence  it  appears,  that 
the  abfolute  power  of  cold  in  this  climate,  does  not 
ad  upon  the  living  human  body,  unlefs  the  cold  ap- 
plied be  below  the  degree  juft  now  mentioned. 

It  appears  alfo  that  the  human  body's  being  fur- 
rounded  by  air  of  a  lower  temperature  than  itfelf,  is 
neceiTary  to  its  being  retained  in  its  proper  temperature 
of  98  degrees:  for,  in  this  climate,  every  temperature 
of  the  air  above  62  degrees,  applied  to  the  human 
body,  though  Hill  of  a  lower  temperature  than  itfelf, 
is  found  to  increafe  the  heat  of  it.  And  from  all  this 
it  appears,  that  the  abfolute  power  of  cold  with  refped: 
to  the  human  body,  is  very  different  from  what  it  is 
with  refpecl:  to  inanimate  bodies. 
LXXXIX. 

The  relative  power  of  cold  with  refpecl:  to  the  liv- 
ing human  body,  is  that  power  by  which  it  produces 
a  fenfation  of  cold  in  it ;  and  with  refpccl  to  this,  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  general  principle  of  fenfation,  that  the 
fenfation  produced,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  abfo- 
lute force  of  impreffion,  but  according  as  the  new  im- 
preffion  is  ftronger  or  weaker  than  that  which  had 
been  applied  immediately  before.  Accordingly,  with 
refpecl  to  temperature,  the  fenfation  produced  by  any 
degree  of  this,  depends  upon  the  temperature  to  which 
the  body  had  been  immediately  before  expofed;  fo 
that  whatever  is  higher  than  this  feels  warm,  and  what- 
ever is  lower  than  it,  feels  cold ;  and  it  will  therefore 
happen  that  the  oppofite  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold 
may  on  different  occalions  arife  from  the  fame  tempe- 
rature, as  marked  by  the  thermometer. 

With  refpecl  to  this,  however,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  though  every  change  of  temperature  gives  a  fenfa- 
tion of  cold  or  heat  as  it  is  lower  or  higher  than  the 
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temperature  applied  immediately  before,  the  fenfation 
produced  is,  in  different  cafes,  of  different  duration. 
If  the  temperature  at  any  time  applied  is  under  62  de- 
grees, every  increafe  of  temperature  applied  will  give 
a  fenfation  of  heat;  but  if  the  increafe  of  temperature 
does  not  arife  to  62  degrees,  the  fenfation  produced 
will  not  continue  long,  but  be  foon  changed  to  a  fen- 
fation of  cold.  In  like  manner,  any  temperature,  ap- 
plied to  the  human  body,  lower  than  that  of  the  bo- 
dy itfelf,  gives  a  fenfation  of  cold  ;  but  if  the  temper- 
ature applied  does  not  go  below  62  degres,  the  fenfa- 
tion of  cold  will  not  continue  long,  but  be  foon  chang- 
ed to  a  fenfation  of  heat. 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  the  effects  of  the  fen- 
fation of  cold  will  be  very  different,  according  as  it  'is 
more  permanent  or  tranlitory. 

XC. 

Having  thus  explained  the  operation  of  cold  as  ab- 
folute  or  relative  with  refpect  to  the  human  body,  I 
proceed  to  mention  the  general  effects  of  cold  upon  it. 

1.  Cold,  in  certain  circumftances,  has  manifeltly  a 
fedative  power*     It  can  extinguifh  the  vital  principle 
entirely,  either  in  particular  parts,  or  in  the  whole  bo- 
dy ;  and  confidering  how  much  the  vital  principle  of 
animals  depends  upon  heat,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  power  of  cold  is  always  more  or  lefs  directly  feda- 
tive. 

This  effect  may  be  faid  to  take  place  from  every  de- 
gree of  abfolute  cold  ;  and,  when  the  heat  of  the  body 
has  upon  any  occation  been  preternaturally  incrcafed, 
every  lower' temperature  may  be  ufeful  in  diminiiliing 
the  activity  of  the  fyftem  ;  but  it  cannot  diminifh  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  vital  principle,  till  the  cold  appli- 
ed is  under  62  degrees  ;  nor  even  then  will  it  have  this 
effect,  unlefs  the  cold  applied  be  of  an  intenfe  degree, 
or  be  applied  for  fomc  length  of  time  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  body. 

2.  It  is  equally  manifeft,  that,  in  certain  circum- 

ikn-cs 
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ftances,  cold  proves  ^.Jlimulus  to  the  living  body,  and 
particularly  to  the  fsnguiferous  fyftem. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  effect  takes  place  in  every 
cafe  in  which  the  temperature  applied  produces  a  fen- 
fation  of  cold  ;  and  this,  therefore,  as  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  relative  power  of  cold,  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  change  of  temperature  that  takes  place. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  every  change  of 
temperature  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  degree,  will 
prove  more  or  lefs  ftimulant ;  excepting  when  the  cold 
applied  is  fo  intenfe,  as  immediately  to  extinguifh  the 
vital  principle  in  the  part. 

3.  Beflde  thefedative  and  ftimulant  powers  of  cold, 
it  is  manifeftly  a  powerful  aftringent9  caufing  a  con- 
traction of  the  veifels  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
thereby  producing  a  palenefs  of  the  fkin  and  a  fup- 
preflion  of  perfpiration  ;  and  it  feeing  to  have  fimilar 
effects  when  applied  to  internal  parts.  It  is  likewife 
probable,  that  this  conftriction,  as  it  takes  place  efpe- 
cially  in  confequence  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts  to 
which  the  cold  i$  applied,  will  in  fome  meafure  be 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  that 
thereby  the  application  of  cold  proves  a  tonic  power 
with  refpectto  the  whole  fyftem. 

Thefe  effects  of  tonic  and  aftringent  power  feem  to 
take  place  both  from  the  abfolute  and  relative  power 
of  cold:  and  therefore  every  application  of  it  which 
gives  a  fenfation  of  cold,  is,  in  its  firft  effect,  both  a- 
ftringent  and  ftimulant,  though  the  former  may  be 
often  prevented  from  being  either  considerable  or  per- 
manent when  the  latter  immediately  takes  place. 

XCT, 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  thefe  feveral  effects  of  cold 
cannot  all  take  place  at  the  fame  time,  but  may  in 
fucceffion  be  varioufly  combined.  The  ftimulant  pow- 
er taking  place  obviates  the  effects,  at  lead  the  per- 
manency of  the  effects,  that  might  otherwife  have  a- 

K  2  rifen 
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rifen  from  the  fedative  power.  That  the  fame  ftimu- 
lant  power  prevents  thefe  from  the  aftringent,  1  have 
faid above  ;  but  the  ftimulant  and  tonic  powers  of  cold 
are  commonly,  perhaps  always,  conjoined. 

XCIL 

Thefe  general  effects  of  cold  now  pointed  out  are 
fometimes  falutary,  frequently  morbid  ;  but  it  is  the 
latter  only  I  am  to  confider  here,  and  they  feem  to  be 
chiefly  the  following. 

1.  A  general  inflammatory  difpofltion  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  which  is  commonly  accompanied  with  Rheuma- 
tifm,  or  other  Phlegmafiae. 

2.  The  fame  inflammatory  difpoiition  accompani- 
ed with  Catarrh. 

3.  A  Gangrene  of  particular  parts. 

4.  A  palfy  of  a  fingle  member. 

5.  A  Fever,  or  Fever  ftrictly  fo  called  (viii.)  which 
it  often  produces  by  its  own  power  alone,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  only  an  exciting  caufe  of  fever  by  con- 
curring with  the  operation  of  human  or  marih  effluvia. 

XCIII. 

Cold  is  often  applied  to  the  human  body  without 
producing  any  of  thefe  morbid  effects,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  in  what  circumllances  it  efpecially 
operates  in  producing  them.  It  appears  to  me,  tkat 
the  morbid  effects  of  cold  depend  partly  upon  certain 
circumftanccs  of  the  cold  itfelf5  and  partly  on  certain 
circumftances  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

XCIV. 

The  circumflances  of  the  cold  applied,  which  feern 
to  give  it  effect,  are,  i.  The  intenfity  or  degree  of  the 
cold  ;  2.  The  length  of  time  daring  which  it  is  appli- 
ed ;  3.  The  degree  of  moifture  at  the  fame  time  ac- 
companying it ;  4.  Its.  being  applied  by  a  wind  or 
current  of  air  ;  5.  Its  being  a  viciffitude,  or  fudden 
and  ccniiderable  change  pf  temperature,  from  heat  to 
cpld. 

xcv. 
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XGV. 

The  circumftances  of  perfons  rendering  them  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  cold,  fcem  to  be,  i.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  the  fyftem,  and  particularly  the  lelTened  vigour 
of  the  circulation,  occasioned,  by  fading,  by  evacua- 
tions, by  fatigue,  by  a  lalt  night's  debauch,  by  ex- 
cefs  in  venery,  by  long  watching,  by  much  fludy,  by 
reft  immediately  after  great  exercife,  by  fleep,  and  by 
preceding  difeafe.  2.  The  body,  or  its  parts,  being- 
deprived  of  their  accuftomed  coverings.  3.  One  part 
of  the  body  being  cxpofed  to  cold,  while  the  reft  is 
kept  in  its  ufual  or  a  greater  warmth. 

X  cyi. 

"  The  power  of  thefe  circumftances  (xcv.)is  demon- 
ilrated  by  the  circumftances  enabling  perfons  to  refill 
cold.  Thefe  are,  a  certain  vigour  of  conflitution,  ex- 
ercife of  the  body,  the  piefence  of  active  paffionsj  and 
the  ufe  of  cordials. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  other  circutnftances  which, 
by  a  different  operation,  enable  perfons  to  refift  cold 
acting  as  a  fenfation  ;  fuch  as,  paffions  engaging  a 
clofe  attention  to  one  object,  the  ufe  of  narcotics,  and 
that  ftate  of  the  body  in  which  fenfibility  is  greatly 
diminifhed,  as  in  maniacs,.  To  all  which  is  to  be  add- 
ed, the  power  of  habit  with  refpect  to  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  cold  is  more  conftantly  applied,  which 
both  diminifhes  fenfibility,  and  increafes  the  power  of 
the  activity  generating  heat. 

XCVII. 

Befide  cold,  there  are  other  powers  that  feem  to  be 
remote  caufes  of  fever ;  fuch,  as  fear,  intemperance  in 
drinking,  excefs  in  venery,  and  other  circumftances, 
which  evidently  weaken  the  fyftem.  Bat  whether 
any  of  thefe  fedative  powers  be  alone  the  remote  cuife 
of  fever,  or  if  they  only  operate  either  as  concurringwith 
the  operation  of  marih  or  human  effluvia,  or  as  giving 
an  opportunity  to  the  operation  of  cold,  are  qucitions 

not 
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not  to  be  pofitivcly  anfwered  :  they  may  poffibly  of 
themfelves  produce  fever  ;  but  moft  frequently  thej 
operate  as  concurring  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  a- 
bove  mentioned. 

XCVIIL 

Having  now  mentioned  the  chief  of  the  remote 
caufes  of  fevers,  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  thefe 
will  arife  more  or  lefs  readily,  according  as  miafmata 
and  contagions  are  more  or  lefs  prevailing  or  power- 
ful, or  as  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  favoured  by  the  con- 
currence of  cold  and  other  fedative  powers. 


CHAP.       V. 
OF  THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  FEVERS. 

XCIX. 

AS  fevers  (by  Ix.)  confift  of  both  morbid  ad  falu- 
tary  motions  and  fymptoms,  the  tendency  of 
the  difeafe  to  a  happy  or  fatal  iiiue,  or  the  prognoflic 
in  fevers,  has  been  eftablifhed  by  marking  the  preva- 
lence of  the  morbid  or  of  the  falutary  fymptoms  ;  and 
it  might  be  properly  fo  eftablifhed,  if  we  could  certain- 
ly diflinguifh  between  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fymptoms:  but  the  operation  of  the  reaction, 
or  falutary  efforts  of  nature  in  curing  fevers,  is  ftill  in- 
volved in  fo  much  obfcurity,  that  I  cannot  explain  the 
feveral  fymptoms  of  it  fo  clearly  as  to  apply  them  to 
the  eftabliming  prognoftics  ;  and  this,  I  think,  may 
be  done  better,  by  marking  the  morbid  fymptoms 
which  fhew  the  tendency  to  death  in  fevers. 

C. 

This  plan  of  the  prognoftics  in  fevers  muft  proceed 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  death  in  general, 
and  in  fevers  more  particularly. 

The 
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The  caufes  of  death,  in  general,  are  either  direct  or 
Indirect. 

The  iirft  are  thofe  which  directly  attack  and  deftroy 
the  vital  principle,  as  lodged  in  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  or 
deilroy  the  organization  of  the  brain  immediately  ne- 
ceiTary  to  the  action  of  that  principle.. 

The  fecond,  or  the  indirect  caufes  of  death,  are 
thofe  which  interrupt  fuch  functions  as  are  necefTary 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  neceflfary 
to  the  due  continuance  and  fupport  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple* 

CL 

Of  thefe  general  caufes,  thofe  whicri  operate  more 
particularly  in  fevers  feem  to  be,^A//5  The  violence  of 
reaction  j  which  either,  by  repeated  violent  excite- 
ments, deftroys  the  vital  power  itfelf ;  or,  by  its  vio- 
lence, deltroys  the  organization  of  the  brain  rieceffary 
to  the  action  of  that  power ;  or,  by  the  fame  violence, 
deftroys  the  organization  of  the  parts  more  im media :e- 
ly  neceifary  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Secondly,  The  caufe  of  death  in  fevers  may  be  apci- 
fon,  that  is,  a  power  capable  of  dcftroying  the  vital 
principle "j  and  this  poifon  may  be  either  the  mufma 
or  contagion  which  was  the  remote  caufe  of  the  fever,  or 
it  may  be  a  putrid  matter  generated  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fever.  In  both  cafes,  the  operation  of  fuch  a 
power  appears  either  as  acting  chiefly  on  the  nervous 
fyflem,  inducing  the  fymptoms  of  debility  ;  or  as  act- 
ing upon  the  fluids  of  the  body,  inducing  aputrefcent 
itate  in  them. 

GIL 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  fymptoms  fhowing 
the  tendency  to  death  in  fevers,  may  be  discovered  by 
their  being  either  the  fymptoms 

Of  violent  reaction  ; 

Of  great  debility  ; 

Or,  of  ajlrong  tendency  to  put  refaction  in  tkc  fluids. 

And, 
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And,  upon  this  fuppofition,  I  proceed  now  to  mark 
thofe  fymotoms  more  particularly*. 

cm. 

The  fymptoms  which  denote  the  violence  of  reaction, 
are,  i.  The  in creafed  force,  hardnefs,  and  frequency, 
of  the  pulfe.  2.  The  increafed  heat  of  the  body.  3. 
The  fymproms  which  are  the  marks  of  a  general  in- 
flammatory diathefis,  and  more  efpecially  of  a  parti- 
cular determination  to  the  brain,  lungs,  or  other  im- 
portant vifcera.  4.  The  fymptoms  which  are  the 
marks  of  ,the  caufe  of  violent  reaction  ;  that  is,  of  a 
ftrong  ftimuius  applied,  or  of  a  ftrong  fpafm  formed, 
the  latter  appearing  in  a  considerable  fuppreflion  of 
the  excretions. 

CIV. 

The  fymptoms  which  denote  a  great  degree  of  debi- 
lity, are. 

In  the  ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS  :  I.  The  weaknefs  of 
die  voluntary  motions ;  II.  The  irregularity  of  the  vo- 
luntary motions,  depending  on  their  debility ;  III.  The 
weaknefs  of  fenfation  ;  IV.  The  weakness  and  irre- 
gularity cf  the  intellectual  operations. 

In  the  VITAL  FUNCTIONS  ;  I.  The  weaknefs  of  the 
puife ;  II.  The  coldneis  or  Shrinking  of  the  extremi- 
ties ;  III.  The  tendency  to  a  deliquium  animi  in  an  e- 
redl  pofture ;  IV.  The  weaknefs  of  refpiration. 

In  the  NATURAL  FUNCTIONS  :  I.  The  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  as  appearing  in  anorexia,  naufea,  and 
vomiting  ;  II.  Involuntary  excretions,  depending  upon 


*  No  part  of  medical  knowledge  is  fo  ferviceable  in  the  practice 
of  phyfic  as  prognoftics.  It  wonderfully  aflilis  in  the  cure  of  all 
ciifeafcs,  but  more  efpecially  fevers,  and  other  acute  diforders.  The 
young  reader,  therefore,  ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this 
part  of  the  work.  What  the  author  advances  is  very  different  from 
what  has  gone  before.  We  have  here  no  hypothefes  or  fancies,  no 
fnppofitions  unfupported  by  fa£h  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  truths 
deduced  from  a  careful  obfervation  of  nature,  and  arranged  in  a  dif- 
tin&  and  perfpicuous  manner. 
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< 

a   palfy  of  the    fphinfters  ;  III.  Difficult  deglutition, 
depending  upon  a  paify  of  the  mufcles  of  the  fauces. 

Lqflly,  The  fymptoms  denoting  the putrefcent  Jlate 
of  the  fluids )  are, 

I.  With  refpecl  to  the  ftomach  ;  the  loathing  of  an- 
imal food,   naufea   and  vomiting,  great  thirft,   and  a 
defire  of  acids. 

II.  With  refpecl  to  the  fluids  ;    i.  The  blood  drawn 
out  of  the  veins  not  coagulating  as  ufnal ;   2.  Hemorr- 
hagy  from  different  parts,  without  marks  of  increafed 
impetus  ;  3,  Effufions  under  the  Ikin  or  cuticle,  form- 
ing pctechias,  macula?,  and  vibices  ;  4.  Effufions  of  a 
yellow  ferum  under  the  cuticle. 

III.  With  refpecl  to  the  ilaue  of  the  excretions  ;  fe-r 
tid  breath,  frequent  loofeand  fetid  (tools,  high-colour- 
ed turbid  urine,  fetid  fweats,   and  the  fetor  and  livid 
colour  of  bliftered  places. 

IV.  The  cadaverous  fmell  of  the  whole  body. 

CVI. 

Thefe  feveral  fymptoms  have  very  often,  each  of 
them  lingly,  a  iliare  in  determining  the  prognoilic  : 
but  more  efpecially  by  their  concurrence  and  combi- 
nation with  one  another:  particularly  thofe  of  Debili- 
ty with  thofe  of  putrefcencv*. 

CVIL 

On  the  fubjecl  of  the  prognoftie,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
jerve,  that  many  phyficians  have  been  of  opinion  there 
is  fomething  in  the  nature  of  fevers  which  generally 
determines  them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration ;  and  there* 
fore  that  their  terminations,  whether  falutary  or  fatal, 

VOL.  I.  L  happen 

*  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  this  circumflance  a  little  more 
fully.  Coldnefs  of  the  extrem.^ies  may  alone  be  fufficient  to  induce 
the  pra&itionci  to  think  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe/ fatal ;  yet  if  this 
iymptom  be  combined  with  a  weaknefs  and  irregularity  of  the  in* 
tclleftual  operations,  and  thcfe  two  accompanied  with  involuntary, 
ioofe,  and  foetid  evacuations  of  itool,  and  urine,  death  may  be  pr«, 
to  be  at  no  great  dillance. 
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happen  at  certain  periods  of  the  difeafe,  rather  than  at 
others.  Thefe  periods  are  called  the  CRITICAL  DAYS  ; 
carefully  marked  by  Hippocrates  and  other  ancient 
phy^cians  as  well  as  by  many  moderns  of  the  greateft 
eminence  in  practice ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time  ma- 
ny other  moderns,  of  no  inconfiderable  authority,  £e- 
ny  their  taking  place  in  the  fevers  of  thefe  northern 
regions  which  we  inhabit. 

CVIII. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  the  do£trinc  of  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  that  of  Hippocrates,  on  this  fubjecl,  was 
well  founded  ;  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  fevers 
of  our  climate. 

CIX. 

I  am  of  this  opinion,  firfi,  Becaufe  I  obferve  that 
the  animal  oeconomy,  both  from  its  own  conftitution, 
and  from  habits  which  are  eafily  produced  in  it,  is 
readily  fubjected  to  periodical  movements.  Secondly, 
Becaufe  in  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body,  I  obferve 
periodical  movements  to  take  place  with  great  con- 
ftancy  and  exaclnefs  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  intermittent 
fevers,  and  many  other  difeafes. 

CX. 

Thefe  considerations  render  it  probable,  that  exact 
periodical  movements  may  take  place  in  continued  fe- 
vers ;  and  I  think  there  is  evidence  of  fuch  move- 
ments adually  taking  place. 

CXI. 

The  critical  days,  or  thofeon  which  we  fuppofe  the 
termination  of  continued  fevers  efpecially  to  happen, 
are,  the  third^  fifth,  feventh,  nmtb^  eleventh,  fourteenth^ 
fiventeenth,  and  t<wentietb.  We  mark  none  beyond 
this  laft  ;  becaufe,  though  fevers  are  fometimes  pro- 
tracled  beyond  this  period,  it  is>,  however,  more  rare- 
ly, fo  that  there  are  not  a  fufficient  number  of  ob- 
fervations  to  afcertain  the  courfe  of  them  ;  and  fur- 
ther, becaufe  it  is  probable  that,  in  fevers  long  pro- 

tracleJ, 
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t  rafted-,  the  movements  become  lefs  exact  and   regular, 
and  therefore  lefs  eafily  obfei  ved, 

-    cxu. 

That  the  days  now  mentioned  are  the  critical  days, 
feems  to  be  proved  by  the  particular  facts  which  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  From  thefe 
facls,  as  collected  from  the  feveral  writings  of  that  au- 
,thor  by  M.  De  Haen,  it  appears,  that  of  one  hundred 
and  fixty-three  initances  of  tl>^  termination  o£  fevers, 
which  happened  on  one  or  other  of  the  firft  txventy 
days  of  the  difeafe,  there  are  one  hundred  and  feven, 
or  more  than  two'thirds  of  the  whole  number,  which 
happened  on  one  or  other  of  the  eight  days  above 
mentioned  ;  that  none  happened  on  the  fecond  or 
thirteenth  day  ;  and  upon  the  eighth,  tenth,  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  fixteentji,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  there 
are  but  eighteen  initances  cf  termination,  or  one 
ninth  of  the  whole. 

CXIII. 

As  the  terminations  which  happen  on  the  feven 
days  laft  mentioned,  are,  upon  the  whole,  few  ,  and, 
upon  any  one  of  them,  fewer  than  thofe  which  hap- 
pen on  any  of  our  fuppofed  critical  days  ;  fo  there 
are  therefore  nine  days  which  may  be  called  NGN- 
CRITICAL  \  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  ter- 
minations which  happened  on  the  feventh,  fourteenth, 
and  twentieth  days,  afford  a  proof  both  of  critical 
days  in  general,  and  that  thefe  are  the  chief  of  them. 
Hereafter  I  fliall  mention  an  analogy  thr:t  renders 
the  power  of  the  other  critical  days  fufficiently  pro- 
bable. *  \ 

CXIV. 

It  appears  further,  that  as,  of  the  terminations  which 
were  final  and  falutary,  not  a  tenth  part  happened  on 
the  non-critical  days  ;  and  of  the  terminations  which 
were  final  and  fatal,  though  the  greater  number  hap- 
pened  on  the  criiieal  days,  yet  above  a  third  of  them 

L  2  happened 
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happened  on  the  non-critical  ;  fo  it  would  appear^ 
that  the  tendency  of  the  animal  ceconomy  is  to  ob- 
ierve  the  critical  days, 'and  riiat  it  is  by  the  operation 
pf  fome  violent  and  irregular  caufe  that  the  courfe  of 
things  is  fometimes  turned  to  the  non-critical. 

cxv. 

What  has  been  laid,  gives  fufficient  ground  for  pre- 
*furaing,  that  it  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  animal 
ceconomy  to  determine  the  periodical  movements  in 
fevers  to  be  chiefly  on  the  critical  days.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  mud  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  general  tenden- 
cy only;  and  that  in  particular  cafes,  many  circumftan- 
ces  may  occur  to  difturb  the  regular  courfe  of  it.  Thus, 
though  the  chief  andmore  remarkable  exacerbations  in 
continued  fevers  happen  on  the  critical  days5/there  are 
truly  exacerbations  happening  ever^  day  ;  and  thefe, 
from  certain  caufcs,  may  become  confiderable  and  cri- 
tical. Further,  though  intermittent  fevers  are  certain- 
ly very  ftrongly  determined  to  obferve  a  tertian  or 
quartan  period,  we  know  there  are  certain  circumilan- 
c:es  which  pre^nt  them  from  obferving  thefe  periods 
exactly,  and  which  render  them  either  anticipating  or 
poitponing  fo  much,  that  the  days  of  p.iroxyfms  come 
to  be  quite  changed  ;  and  it  is  allowable  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  like  may  happen  with  refpect  to  the  exacerba- 
tions of  continued  fevers,  fo  as  thereby  to  difturb  the 
regular  appearance  of  critical  days. 

A  particular  inftance  of  this  occurs  with  refpecl  to 
the  fixth  day  of  fevers.  In  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, there  are  many  inftances  of  terminations  hap- 
pening on  the  fix!  h  day  ;  but  k  is  not  therefore  rec- 
koned among  the  critical  days  ;  for  of  the  terminations 
happening  on  that  day,  there  is  not  one  which  proves 
finally  of  a  falutary  kind  ;  the  greater  number  are  fa- 
tal, and  all  the  reft  are  imperfect,  and  followed  with 
a  relapfe.  All  this  ihows,  that  fome  violent  caufe  had, 
in  thefe  cafes,  produced  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 

courfe 
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courfe  of  nature;  that  the  terminations  on  the  fixth 
day  are  nothing  more  than  anticipations  of  the  fe- 
venth,  and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  power  of  this 
lail*. 

CXVI. 

The  doclrine  of  critical  days  has  been  much  em- 
barralTed  by  forne  difibnant  accounts  of  it,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  writings  imputed  to  Hippocratesf.  But 
this  may  be  juftly  accounted  for  from  thefe  writings 
being  truly  the  works  of  different  perfons,  and  from 
the  mcft  genuine  of  them  having  fuiFered  many  cor- 
ruptions; fb  that,  in  fhort,  every  thing  which  is  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fa&s  above  laid  down,  may  be  afr 
cribed  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes. 

This, 

f  This  idea  of  the  general  tendency  of  nature  to  preferve  a  regu- 
larity in  the  animal  motions,  is  a  moit  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
apparent  irregularities  in  the  termination  of  fevers.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  belt  defences  of  tlje  critical  days  that  ever  appeared,  be- 
caufe  it  explains,  in  a  moft  'fatisfaclory  manner,  why  the  termina- 
tion on  the  fixth  day  (liould  not  be  faliitary.  The  violence  of  the 
disturbing  caufe  excites  motions  which  nature  has  not  the  power  of 
xvithftanding,  and  which  are  either  the  immediate  canfes  of  death, 
or  induce  fuch  morbid  affections  as  prove  ultimately  fatal. 

• 

f  To  enter  into  a  critical  inquiry,  whether  the  works  handed 
down  to  113  as  the  writiugs  of  Hippocrates  are  really  the  productions 
of  that  great  man,  or  compilations  from  various  phyficians,  would 
be  foreign  to  the  defign  of  this  work.  The  (lyle  of  them  is,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  homogeneous  ;  the  fame  provincial 
dialeft  prevails  through  the  whole  of  ti-iem  ;  and  they  are  extremely 
remarkable,  efpeci«Uy  fuch  of  them  as  refpecl:  the  critical  days,  for 
l?eing  rather  a  detail  of  obferved  facts,  than  reafonings  brought  to 
iupport  a  favourite  hypothecs.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  Hippo- 
cates,  who  has  got  the  credit  of  the  work,  might  have  been  indebt- 
ed to  many  of  his  contemporaries  for  fome  of  the  materials  that 
compofe  them  ;  but*  the  famenefs  of  the  ftyle  is  a  itrong  prelmnp- 
tive  argument  that  they  are  the  production  of  one  perfon,  or  atl&ui: 
cf  thtir  having  been  reduced  to  their  prelent  form  by  onevandtl»r 
fame  hand.  Dr.  Culleu's  other  fuppofition,  of  their  having- 
m^ny,  and,  he  might  have  added,  material  corruptions  feems 
probable. 
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CXVII. 

This,  further,  has  efpecially  diflurbed  the  doctrine 
of  critical  days,  that  Hippocrates  hi rnielf  attempted, 
perhaps  too  hafiily,  to  eftablifh  general  rules,  and  to 
bring  the  do&rinetoa  general  theory,  drawn  from  Py- 
thagorean opinions  concerning  the  power  of  numbers. 
It  is  this  which  feems  to  have  produced  the  idea  of 
odd  days,  and  of  a  quaternary  and  feptenary  period; 
doctrines  which  appear  fo  often  in  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  Thefe,  however,  are  incpnfiftent  with, 
the  facls  above  laid  down*  and  indeed,  as  Afclepiades 
and  Cellus  have  obfeived,  are  inconliftent  with  one 
another. 

,  CXVIII. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  apprehended,  that 
the  critical  days  above  affigned,  are  truly  the  critical 
days  of  Hippoccates,  and  maybe  confidently  explain- 
ed in  the  following  manner. 

CXIX. 

From  the  univeifality  of  tertian  or  quartan  periods 
in  interrnitent  fevers,  we  cannot  doubt  of  there  being, 
in  the  animal  (economy,  a  tendency  to  obferve  fuch 
periods*;  and  the  critical  days  above  mentioned  arc 
confident  with  this  tendency  of  the  ceconomy,  as  all 
of  them  mark  either  tertian  or  quartan  periods.  Thefe 
periods,  however,  are  not  promifcuouily  mixed,  but 
c  ccupy  constantly  their  feveral  portions  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeale ;  fo  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
eleventh  day,  a  tertian  period  takes  place,  an,d,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth,  and  perhaps  longer,  a 
quartan  period  is  asileadily  obferved. 

cxx.      , 

What  determines  the  periods  to  be  changed  about 
the  eleventh  day,  we  have  n:>t  clearly  perceived ;  but 
the  fact  is  certain  :   for  there  is  no  inftance  of  any  ter- 
mination on  the  thirteenth,  that  is,  the  tertian  period 
next  following  the  eleventh  ;  whereas,  upon  tRe  four- 
teenth, 
*  The  author  might  have  added,  or  periods  compounded  of  thefe  two. 
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teenth,  feventeenth,  and  twentieth,  which  mark  quar- 
tan periods,  there  are  forty- three  inftances  of  termina- 
tions, and  fix  only  on  all  the  intermediate  days  be- 
tween thefe* 

This  prevalence  of  a  quartan  period  hares  no  room 
fur  doubting  that  the  twentieth,  and  not  the  twenty- 
flrft,  is  the  critical  day  marked  by  Hippocrates, 
though  the  laft  is  mentioned  as  fuch  in  the  common 
edition  of  the  Aphorifms,  taken  from  an  erroneous 
manuicript,  which  Celfus  alfofeems  to  have  copied. 

CXXL 

A  confiltency  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  renders  the  fetie«  of  critical  days  we  have  men- 
tioned, probably  the  true  one  ;  and  the  only  remain- 
ing difficulty  in  finding  what  we  have  delivered  to  be 
the  fame- with  the  genuine  doclrine  of  Hippocrates,  is 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  fourth  as  a  critical  day. 

It  is  true  there  are  more  inftances  of  terminations 
happening  on  this  day,  than  on  fome  of  thofe  days  we 
have  aiTerted  to  be  truly  critical:  but  its  inconfrflency 
with  the  more  general  tendency,  and  fome  othej  con- 
liderations,  lead  us  to  deny  its  being  naturally  a  criti- 
cal day ;  and  to  think,  that  the  inftances  of  termina- 
tions, which  have  really  occurred  on  theTourth  day, 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  irregula cities  that 
happen  in  this  matter. 

CXXII. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  doclrine  of 
critical  days,  chiefly  upon  the  particular  facts  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates :  And  although 
I  might  alfo  produce  many  other  teiiimonies  of  both 
ancient  and  modem  times  ;  yet  it  muft  be  owned^that 
fome  of  thefe  teftimonies  may  be  fufpe&ed  to  have  a- 
rifen  rather  from  a  veneration  of  Hippocrates,  than 
from  accurate  obfervation. 

CXX11I. 

With  refpea:  to  the  opinions  of  many  moderns  who 

deny 
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deny  the  prevalence  of  critical  days,  they  are  to  be 
little  regarded,  for  the  observation  of  the  courfe  of 
continued  fevers  is  known  to  be  difficult  and  fallaci- 
ous; and  therefore  the  regularity  of  that  courfe  may 
have  often  efcaped  inattentive  and  prejudiced  obferv- 
crs. 

CXX1V. 

Our  own  obfervations  amount  to  this,  That  fevers 
with  moderate  iymptoms,  generally  the  caies  of  the 
iynocha,  frequently  terminate  in  nine  days,  or  fooner, 
and  very  confhintly  upon  one  or  other  of  the  critical 
Ja>  s  which  fall  within  that  period  :  but  it  is  very  rare, 
in  this  climate,  that  cafes  of  cither  the  typhus  or  fy- 
n'ochus  terminate  before  the  eleventh  day;  and,  when 
they  do  terminate  on  this  day,  it  is  for  the  moil  pan: 
fatally.  When  they  are  protracted  beyond  this  time, 
I  have  very  conftantly  found,  that  their  terminations 
were  upon  the  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  or  twentieth 
day. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  falutary  terminations  arc  feldom 
attended  with  any  confiderable  evacuation.  A  fweat- 
ing  frequently  appears,  but.  is  feldom  confiderable ;  and 
I  have  hardly  ever  obferved  critical  and  d^xifive  ter- 
minations attended  with  vomiting,  evacuations  by 
ilool,  or  remarkable  changes  in  the  urine.  The  fo- 
lution  of  the  difeafe  is  chiefly  to  be  difcerned  from 
fome  return  of  fleep  and  appetite,  the  ceaiing  of  deli- 
rium,  and  an  abatement  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulie. 
By  thefe  fymptoms  we  can  often  mark  a  crifis  of  the 
difcaft- :  but  it  feldom  happens  fuddenly  and  entirely; 
and  it  is  molt  commonly  from  fome  favourable  fymp- 
toms occurring  upon  one  critical  day,  that  we  can  an* 
nounce  a  more  entire  folution  upon  the  next  following. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  perfuaded,  that,  if  obfervati- 
ons lhall  be  made  with  attention,  and  Without  pre- 
judice, I  fhall  be  allowed  to  conclude  with  the  words 
of  the  learned  and  fa^adous  Gaubius, ;c  Fallor,  ni  fua 

confli- 
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"  conftiterit   HJPPOCRATI  atidloritas,  GALENO  fides, 
"  NATURAE  virtus  et  ordo." 


CHAP.     VI. 
OF  THE    METHOD  OF  CURE  IN  FEVERS. 

SECT.     I. 
OF  THE  CURE  OF  CONTINUED    FEVERS. 

CXXV. 

AS  it  is  allowed,  that,  in  every  fever  which  has 
its  full  courfe,  there  is  an  effort  of  nature  ot  a 
ialutary  tendency,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  cure 
of  fevers  fhould  be  left  to  the  operations  of  nature,  or 
that  our  art  fhould  be  only  directed  to  fupport  and  re- 
gulate thefe  operations,  and  that  we  fhould  form  our  in- 
dications accordingly.  This  plan,  however,  I  can- 
not adopt,  becaufe  the  operations  of  nature'  are  very 
precarious,  and  not  fo  well  underflood  as  to  enable  us 
to  regulate  them  properly.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
trufting  to  thefe  operations  has  often  given  occaiion  to 
a  negligent  and  inert  practice  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  an  attention  to  the  operations  of  nature 
maybe  often  fuperfeded  by  art. 

CXXVI. 

The  plan  which  to  me  appears  to  be  moft  fuitable, 
is  that  which  forms  the  indications  of  cure  upon  the 
view  of  obviating  the  tendency  to  death  ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  means  of  executing  thefe  indi- 
cations are  directed  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  prox- 
imate caufe  of  fevers. 

Upon  this  plan,  in  confequence  of  what  has  been 
laid  down  above  on  the  fubject  of  the  prognoftic,  we 

VOL.  I.  M  form, 
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form  ttiree  general  indications  in  the  cure  of  continued 
fevers  ;  and  the  one  or  other  of  thefe  is  to  be  em- 
ployed according  as  the  ckcumltances  of  the  fever 
(eii.)  mall  direct. 

The  firft  therefore  is,  To  moderate  the  violence  Of 
reaction. 

The  fecond  is,  To  remove  the  caufes  or  obviate  the  ef- 
fects ofd<  btiity.    •  And, 

The  third  is,  To  obviate  or  corredl  the  tendency  of 
tbefiuius  to  putrefaction. 

CXXVII. 

The  firft  indication  may  b~  arrfwered,  that  is,  the 
violence  of  reaction  may  be  moderated. 

1.  By  all  thole  means  which  diminim  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries, 

2.  By  thofe  means  which  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the 
extreme   vefTLls,    which  we  iuppoie  to   be  the  chief 
caufe  of  violent  reaction. 

CXXVIII. 

The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  dimi- 
nifhed, 

1.  By  avoiding    or   moderating    thofe  irritations,, 
which,  in  one  degree  or  other,  are  almoft  conibmtly 
applied  to  the  body. 

2.  By  the  ufe  of  certain  fedative  powers. 

3.  By  diminishing-  the  tenfion  and  tone  of  the  arte- 
rial fyitem. 

CXXiX. 

The  irritations  (cxxviir.  i.)  almoft  conftantly  appli- 
ed, are  the  Impreilions  made  upon  our  ienies  ;  theex- 
c.rc'fe  of  the  body  and  mind;  and  tlie,uking  in  of  ali- 
ments. The"  avoiding  thefe  as  much  as  pofliblfc,  or 
i  he. moderating  their  force,  constitute  whut  is  rightly 
called  the  ANTIPHLOGISTIC  REGIMEN,  proper  to  be 
employed  in  almoft  every  continued  fever. 

CXXX. 

'The  conduct  of  the  regimen  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
v,vin.T  uiles  and  cjnfiderarlons. 
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r.  I  nprePaons  rn  the  external  fenfes,  as  being  fli- 
muiant  to  the  fyitem,  and  a  chief  iupport  of  its  acti- 
vity, fhould  be  abided  &  much  as  poffible  ;  thofe  e- 
fpecially  of  more  cohftant  Application,  thofe  of  a  ftrcng- 
er  kind,  and  thole  which  give  pain  a.nd  unenfinefs. 

No  irnpre/Fion  is  to  .be  more  careful 'y  guarded  a- 
gainit  than  th:i.t  of  external  heat  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  every  other  means  of  increaiing  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  to  be  ilmnned.  Boththefe  precautions  are  to  'b.e 
obferved  as  Toon  as  a  hot  fbge  is  fully  formed,  and  to 
be  attended  to  during  its  continuance  ;  excepting  in 
certain  cafes,  where  a  determination  to  i  westing  is  ne- 
cerTary,  or  where  the  ftimul.int  effects  of  heat  may  be 
compenfated  by  circumftances  which  determine  it  to* 
produce  a  relaxation  and  revulfion. 

2.  All  motion  of  the  body  is  to  be  avoided,  efpect- 
aily  that  which  requires  the  exercife  of  its  own  mnf- 
cles;  and  that  pofture  of  the  body  is  to  be  chofen  which 
employs  the  feweft  mafcles,  and  which  keeps  none  of 
them  long  in  a  ftate  of  contraction.     Speaking,  as  it 
accelerates  refpiration,  is  particularly  to  be  refrained 
from. 

3.  Tfye  exercife  of  the  mind  alfo  is  a  ftimulus  to  the 
body  ;  fo  that  all  impreffions  which  lead  to  thought, 
and   thofe  efpecially  which  may  excite   emotion    or 
palli^n,  are  to  be  carefully  ilmnned. 

With  refpecl  to  avoiding  impreffions  of  all  kinds.,  an 
exception  is  to  be  made  in  the  cafe  of  a  delirium  com- 
ing on,    when    the  preferring  of  accullqmed  objects 
xmay  have  the  effect  or'h'terrupring  and  diverting  the  ir- 
leguiar  train  of  ideas  then  arifing  in  the  mind. 

4.  The  prefence  of  recent  aliment  in  the  ilomach 
proves    always   a  ftimulus   to  the  fyftetn,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  a^s  moderate  as  poilible.     A  total  ab- 
ftinence  for  fome  time  may  be  of  feryice^;  but  as  this 
cannon  be  long  continued  with  fafety,  we  muft  avoid 
;l..e  ftimulus  of  aliment,  by  choofmg  that  kind  which 

M   2  gives 
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gives  the  leaft*.  We  fuppofe  that  alimentary  matters 
are  more  ftimulant  according  as  they  are  more  alka- 
lefcent ;  and  this  leads  to  avoid  all  animal,  and  to  ufe 
vegetable  food  only. 

As  our  drink  alfo  may  prove  ftimulant,  fo  all  aro- 
matic and  fpiritous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided;  and,  in 
anfwering  the  prefent  indication,  all  fermented  liquors, 
excepting  thofe  of  the  lowefl  quality,  are  to  be  abftain- 
ed  from-j-. 

CXXXI. 

Befide  thefe  ftimulant  powers  more  conftantly  ap- 
plied, there  are  others  which,  although' occafionally 
only,  yet,  as  commonly  accompanying  fevers,  mufi  be 
attended  to  and  removed  J. 

One  is,  the  fenfe  of  thirft,  which,  as  a  powerful  fti- 
mulus,  ought  always,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  be  re- 
moved § . 

Another  ftimulus  frequently  arifes  from  crudities, 
or  corrupted  humours,  in  the  llomach  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
removed  by  vomiting,  by  dilution,  or  by  the  ufe  of 
acids  jj; 

A  third 

*  In  addition  to  thefe  directions  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  if  the 
patient  have  a  defire  for  food,  which  is  fcldom  the  cafe,  he  ought  to 
make  very  fparing  and  frequent  meals.  Much  food  taken  at  once, 
proves  a  greater  ftimulus  than  the  fame  quantity  taken  at  feveral  dif- 
ferent times;  efpecially  if  fufficient  quantities  of  diluting  mucilagi- 
nous drink,  fuch  as  lintfeed  tea,  barley-water,  water-gruel,  Sec.  be 
taken  along  with  it. 

•f  Thin  liquors  are  the  bed  in  cafes  of  this  kind  :  of  thefe  we  may 

cither  ufe  water  alone,  or  weak  liwtfeed  tea,  thin  barley-water,  toaft 

?nd  water,  whey,  currant-jelly  difiblved  in  water,  with  a  variety  of 

-    fuch  mucilaginous  acefcent  drinks.     They   ought  to  be  taken   in 

fmall  quantities,  and  often. 

J  This  paflage  might  have  been  more  clearly  expreffed  thus  :  be- 
fides  the  ftimulant  powers  more  conftantly  applied,  others,  only  oc- 
cafionaliy  accompanying  fevers,  muft  be  attended  to  and  removed. 

§  The  drinks  mentioned  in  the  former  note  are  beft  adapted  to 
ihis  purpofe. 

|  The  vegetable  acids  are  the  moil  fuitable,  efpecially  the  juices 
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A  third  ftimulus  often  arifes  from  the  preternatural 
retention  of  faeces  in  the  interlines ;  and  ought  to  be 
removed  by  frequent  laxative  glyfters*. 

A  fourth  ftimulus  to  be  conftantly  fufpedeA  in  fe- 
vers, is  a  general  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  as  produced 
by  the  increafe  of  motion  and  heat,  joined  with  an  in- 
terruption of  the  excretions.  This  acrimony  is  to  be 
obviated  or  removed  by  the  taking  in  of  large  quan- 
tities of  mild  antifeptic  liquorsf. 
CXXXII. 

The  avoiding  of  irritation  in  all  thefe  particulars, 
(cxxx,  and  cxxxi.)  conftitutes  the  antiphlogiftic  re- 
gimen abfoluteiy  neceflary  for  moderating  the  violence 
of  reaction  ;  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  proper  in  alfnoft 
every  circumflance  of  continued  fevers  ;  becaufe  the 
propriety  and  fafety  of  employing  ftimulants  is  often 
uncertain;  and  becaufe  feveral  of  thofe  above  menti- 
tioned,  befide  their  ftimulant  powers,  have  other  qua- 
lities by  which  they  may  be  hurtful. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  fuppofed  utility  of  flimu- 
lants, in  certain  cafes  of  fever,  has  often  arifen  from  a 

miftake 

of  acid  fruits,  as  the  juices  of  oranges,  lemons,  currants  or  apples, 
diluted  with  water.  In  fonrie  cafes  the  mineral  acids  have  been 
much  extolled,  efpeciaily  the  nitrous,  when  united  with  fpirit  of 
wine.  The  fpiritus  astherk  nitron*  of  the  laft  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes.  It  may  be  given  i'1  barley- 
water,  to  the  quantity  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  within  the 
hour. 

The  preference  of  clyfters  t«  pwging  medicines  is  obvious. — 
The  jc\ioB  even  of  the  moll  gentle  laxatives  is  ahvays  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  ftimulus,  while  clytters,  efpeciaily  the  mild  ones, 
feldom  produce  that  effe&.  The  beft  clyfter  in  thefe  cafes,  is  half 
a  puit  of  milk,  with  as  much  water,  two  ounces  of  oil,  and  one 
ounce  of  brown  fugar,  or,  what  i&  better  than  fugar,  two  ounces  of 
manna. 

T  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  acid  fruits  diluted  with  water  ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  deco&ion  of  malt,  of  radix  graminis,  (the 
Triticum  repens  of  Linne.)  infufions  of  fage,  mint,  and  other  plants 
of  that  natural  order  which  Linne  calls  SpiranUa. 
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miftake  in   having  afcribed  to   their   ftirnur..nt   what 
really  depended  upon  their  antifpafffiodic  power. 
CXXXI1I. 

A  fecund  head  of  the  means  (cxxviii  2.)  for  mo- 
derating the  violence  of  rea&ion,  comprehends  certain 
fedative  powt^s,  which  may  be  employed  to  diminifh 
the  activity  of  the  whole  body,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  fanguiferous  fydem. 

The^/j/i?  of  thefe  to  be  mentioned  is  the  application 
of  cold. 

Heat  is  the  chief  fapp^rt  of  the  activity  of  the  ani- 
mal fyftem  ;  which  is  therefore  provided  in  itfelf  with 
a  power  of  generating  heat.  Bur,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
obfu  ve,  that  this  would  go  toexcefs,  were  knot  con- 
ftantly  moderated  by  a  cooler  temperature  in  the  fur- 
rounding  atmofphere.  When,  therefore,  that  power 
of  the  fyftem  generating  heat  is  increafed,  as  js.com- 
irionly  the  cafe  in  fevers,  it  is  neceifary  not  only  to  a- 
void  all  means  of  increafing  it  further,  but  it  feems 
proper  alfo  to  apply  air  of  a  cooler  temperature  ;  or  at 
leaft  to  apply  it  more  entirely  and  freely,  than  in  a 
ftate  of  health. 

Some  late  experiments  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  in  con- 
tinued fevers,  jliow  that  the  free  admiffion  of  cool  air 
to  the  body  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  moderating  the 
violence  of  reaction  ;  but  what  is  the  mode  of  its  dper- 
ation,  to  what  circumftances  of  fever  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  or  what  limitations  it  requires,  I  mail  not  ven- 
ture to  determine,  till  more  particularly  initrucled  by 
further  experience. 

CXXXIV. 

A  fcccnd fedative  power  which  may  be  employed  in 
fevers,  is  that  of  certain  medicines,  known,  in  the 
writings  on  the  Materia  Meciica,  under  the  title  of 
REFRIGERANTS. 

The  chief  of  thefc  are  acids  of  all  kinds,  when  fuf- 
ficicntly  diluted  ;  and  they  are,  in  fevcral  refpects,  re- 
medies 
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medics  adapted  to  continued  fevers.  Thofe  efpecially 
in  ufe  are,  the  Vitriolic  and  Vegetable ;  and,  on  many 
accounts,  we  prefer  the  latter*. 

cxxxv. 

Another  fet  of  refrigerants  are,  the  Neutral  S;V 
formed  of  the  vitriolic,  nitrous  or  vegetable  acids'; 
with  alkalincs,  either  fixed  or  volatile.  All  thefe  neu- 
trals, while  they  are  difTolving  in  water,  generate  cold  ; 
bur  as  that  cold  ceafes  foon  after  thefolution  is  finifh- 
cd,  and  as  the  falts  are  generally  exhibited  in  a  diffolv- 
ed  ft  ate,  their  refrigerant  power  in  the  animal  body 
does  not  at  all  depend  upon  their  power  of  generating 
cold  with  water.  The  Neutral  chiefly  employed  as  -4 
refrigerant,  is  Nitre  ;  but  ail  the  others,  compounded 
as  above  mentioned,  partake  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame 
quality  f. 

cxxrvi. 

Befidcs  thefe  neutrals,  feme  metallic  falts  alfo  have 
been  employed  as  refrigerants  in  fevers  ;  and  particu- 
larly the  Sugar  of  Lead.  But  the  refrigerant  powers 
of  this  are  not  well  afcertained  ;  and  its  deleterious 
qualities  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  its  being 
freely  ufed. 

exxxvii. 

*  The  vitriolic  acid  is  harfh  to  the  tafte,  and  frequently  a&s  as  an 
aftringent  ;  it  is  therefore  not  always  inadinifiible.  The  bell  vegetable 
acids  Tor  this  purpofe ,  are  as  was  laid  above,  the  natural  juices  of 
acid  fruits.  The  acid  of  tartar  is  the  belt  refrigerant  we  have  : 
there  is  an  excellent  formula  of  it  in  the  Swediih  Piiannacopcei*', 
under  the  title  1'uivis  reh'igeruns,  which  coniilU  chiefly  of  the  tf- 
iential  fait  of  tartar  and  i'ugar.  The  dofe  of  the  acid  of  tartar, 
prepared  according  to  .Scheele's  prelcription,  is  half  a  fcniule,  or 
iiftceti  grains,  in  the  hour,  largely  diluted  with  a  mucilaginous 
liquor. 

f  Nitre  has  been  long  ufed  as  a  refrigerant.  In  too  large  quan- 
tities, however,  it  has  often  done  harm.  It  may  therefore  be  ne- 
ctiTary  to  guard  the  young  practitioner  againd  giving  nitre  in  K 
iargei  quantity  than  two  drachms  iu  the  twenty-four  hours,  nor  in 
doits  of  above  ten  grains,  well  diluted  wilh  mucilaginous  dnV.ks. 
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CXXXVII. 

Under  the  third  general  head  (cxxviii,  3.)  of 
the  means  to  be  employed  for  moderating  the  violence 
of  reaction,  are  comprehended  the  feveral  means  of  di- 
miniming  the  tenfion,  tone,  and  activity,  of  the  fan- 
guiferous  fyftem.  As  the  activity  of  this  fyilem  de- 
pends, in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  tone,  and  this  a- 
gain  upon  the  tenfion  of  the  veffels,  given  to  them  by 
the  quantity  of  fluids  they  contain,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  thefe,  muil  dimi- 
nifh  the  activity  of  the  languiferous  fyftern. 
CXXXVHI. 

The  quantity  of  fluids  contained  in  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem,  may  be  diminished  moil  conveniently  by  the 
evacuations  of  blood-letting  and  purging. 

CXXX1X. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  blood-letting  is 
one  of  the  mod  powerful  means  of  diminiming  the 
activity  of  the  whole  body,  efpecially  of  the  fangui- 
ferous fyftem  ;  and  it  muft  therefore  be  the  moft  ef- 
fectual means  of  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction 
in  fevers.  Taking  this  as  a  fact,  I  omit  inquiring  into 
its  mode  of  operation,  and  ihall  only  coniider  in  what 
circumftances  of  fevers  it  may  be  moft  properly  em- 
ployed. 

CXL. 

When  the  violence  of  reaction,  and  its  conftant  at- 
tendant, a  phlogiftic  diathelisy  are  fufficiently  manifeft; 
when  thefe  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  difeafe, 
and  may  be  expected  to  continue  throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fynocba  ;  then  blood-let- 
ting is  the  principal  remedy,  and  may  be  employed  as 
far  as  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  fcem  to  require, 
and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  will  bear.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  attended  to,  thac  a  greater  evacuation 
than  is  necelTary,  may  occaiion  a  flower  recovery,  may 

render 
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render  the  peilon  more  liable  to  a  rclapfe,  or  may  bring 
on  other  difeafes. 

CXLI. 

In  the^cafe  vf  fynocba,  therefore,  there  is  little  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  blood-letting  :  but  there  are 
other  fpecies*of  fever,  as  the/ynochus^  in  which  a  vio- 
lent reaction  and  phlogiftic  diathefis  appear,  and  pre- 
vail during  fome  part  of  the  courfe  of  the  difede  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  circum&ances  do  not 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  difeafe,  nor  are  tc» 
be  expected  to  continue  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
it  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  many^cafes,  the  Hate 
of  violent  reaction  is  to  be  iucceeded,  fooner  or  later, 
by  a  Rate  of  debility,  from  the  excels  of  which  the  dan- 
ger of  the  difeafe  is  chiefly  to  ariie.  It  is,  therefore, 
rieceiFary,  that,  in  many  cafes,  blood-letting  mould  be 
avoided  ;  and  even  although,  during  the  inflammato- 
ry ftate  of  the  difeafe,  it  may  be  proper,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceilary to  take  care  that  the  evacuation  be  not  fo  large 
as  to  increaie  the  ftate  of  debility  which  is  to  follow. 

CXLII. 

From  all  this  it  muft  appear,  that  the  employing 
blood-letting,  in  certain  fevers,  requires  much  dif- 
cernment  and  {kill,  and  is  to  be  governed  by  the  con- 
iideration  of  the  following  circumftances  : 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

2.  The  nature  or  the  remote  caufe. 

3.  Thefeafon  and  climate  in  which  the  difeafe  occurs. 

4.  The  degree  of  phlogiftic  diathefis  prefent*. 

5.  The  period  of  the  difeafe. 

6.  The  age,  vigour,  and  plethoric  ftate  of  the  pati- 
ent. 

7.  The   patient's    former  difeafes    and   habits   of 
blood -letting. 

8.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  out. 

VOL.  I.  N  9.  The 

*  The  phlogiftic  diathefis  is  explained  in  art,  247. 
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9.  The  effects  of  the  blood-letting  that  may  have 
been  already  praclifed. 

CXLIII. 

When,  after  the  confideration  of  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  blood-letting  is  determined  to  be  neceflary,  it 
fhould  be  obferved,  that  it  is  more  effectual,  according 
as  the  blood  is  more  fuddenly  drawn  off,  and  as  the 
body  is  at  the  fame  time  more  free  from  all  irritation, 
and  confequently  when  in  a  pofture  in  which  the  few- 
eft  mufcles  are  in  a&ion. 

CXL1V. 

Another  evacuation  whereby  the  quantity  of  fluids 
contained  in  the  body  can  be  confiderably  diminiihed, 
is  that  of  Purging. 

CXLV. 

If  we  confide r  the  quantity  of  fluids  conftantly  pre- 
fent  in  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  and  the  quantity 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  innumerable  excreto- 
ries  that  open  into  this  cavity,  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
a  very  great  evacuation  can  be  made  by  purging ; 
and,  if  this  be  done  by  a  ftimulus  applied  to  the  intef- 
tines, without  being  at  the  fame  time  communicated 
to  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  may,  by  emptying  both  the 
cavity  of  the  inteftines,  and  the  arteries  which  furnifh 
the  excretions  poured  into  it,  induce  a  confiderable  re- 
laxation in  the  whole  fyitem  ;  and  therefore,  purging 
feerns  to  be  a  remedy  fuited  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  reaction  in  fevers. 

CXLVI. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  the  fluid  drawn 
from  the  excretories  opening  into  the  inteftines,  is  not 
all  drawn  immediately  from  the  arteries,  as  a  part  of 
it  is  drawn  from  the  mucous  follicles  only  ;  and  as  what 
is  even  more  immediately  drawn  from  the  arteries,  is 
drawn  off  (lowly  ;  fo  the  evacuation  will  not,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity,  occafion  fuch  a  fudden  depic- 
tion of  the  red  veilels  as  blood-letting  does  ;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  cannot  operate  fo  powerfully  in  taking   off 
the  phlogiftic  diatbeiis  of  the  fyilem. 

CXLVII. 

At  the  fame  time,  as  this  evacuation  may  induce  a 
con  fide  rable  degree  of  debility  ;  fo,  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  a  dangerous  ftate  of  debility  is  likely  to  occur, 
purging  is  to  be  employed  with  a  great  deal  of  cau- 
tion ;  and  more  efpecially  as  the  due  meafure  of  the  e- 
vacuation  is  more  difficult  to  be  applied  than  in  the 
cafe  of  blood-letting. 


As  we  fhall  prefcntly  have  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
it  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  to  re- 
ilore  the  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  veffels  on 
the  furface  of  the  body  ;  fo  purging,  as  in  fome  mea- 
fure taking  off  that  determination,  feems  to  be  an  eva- 
cuation not  well  adapted  to  the  cure  of  fevers. 

CXLIX. 

If,  notwithflanding  thefe  doubts,  (cxlvi,  cxlvii,  and 
cxlviii.)  it  iliall  be  afferted,  that  purging,  even  from 
the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  has  often  been  ufeful  in 
fevers  ;  I  would  beg  leave  to  maintain,  that  this  has 
not  happened  from  a  large  evacuation;  and,  therefore, 
not  by  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction,  except- 
ing in  the  cafe  of  a  more  purely  inflammatory  fever, 
or  of  exanthemata  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  o- 
ther  cafes  of  fever,  I  have  feen  a  large  evacuation  by 
purging,  of  mifchievous  confequence  ;  and  if,  upon 
occaiion,  a  more  moderate  evacuation  has  appeared 
to  be  ufeful,  it  is  apprehended  to  have  been  only  by 
taking  off  the  irritation  of  retained  fasces,  or  by  eva- 
cuating corrupted  humours  which  happened  to  bepre- 
lent  in  the  inteftines  ;  for  both  of  which  purpofcs, 
frequent  laxatives  may  be  properly  employed*. 

N  2  CL. 

*  Purges  ought  to  be  very  cautiously  adminiftered  in  fevers  ;  and 
fuch  only  are  to  be  uftd  as  operate  with  the  lead  irritation.  In  fe- 
vtrs  attended  with  local  inflammation,  we  may  he  undex  no  appre-- 
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CL. 

Another  fet  of  means  (cxxvii.  2.)  for  moderating 
the  violence  of  reaction  in  fevers,  are  thofe  fuited  to 
take  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  irritation  that  chiefly  fupports  the  re- 
nclion. 

Though  I  have  put  here  this  indication  of  taking 
oft  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  vefTels,  as  fubordinate  to 
the  general  indication  of  moderating  the  violence  of 
reaclion  ;  it  is  however  to  be  obferved  here,  that  ;is 
fever  univerfilly  confifls  in  an  increafed  action  of  the 
heart,  either  in  frequency  or  in  force,  which  in  either 
cafe  isfupportedby  a  fpafm  of  theextreme  veflels,  fothe 
Indication  for  removing  this  is  a  v^ry  general  one,  and 
applicable  in  almoft  every  ciicumftance  of  fever,  or  at 
lean:  with  a  few  exceptions^  to  be  taken  notice  of 
hereafter. 

CLI. 

For  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels,  the 
means  to  be  employed  are  either  internal  or  external. 

CLII. 

The  ^nternal /means  (cli.)  are 

1.  Thofe  which  determine  the  f  >rce  of  the  circula- 
tion to  the  extreme  veflols  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  by  reftormg  the  tone  and  activity  of  thefe  veflels, 
may  overcome  the  fpafm  on  their  extremities. 

2.  Thofe  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  tak- 

ing 

henfion  of  danger  even  from  the  hvifker  purges,  av  Glauber's  £<lt, 
given  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  an  half ;  or  three 
or  four  ounces  of  the  inhifum  fennss,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Glau- 
ber's fait,  and  a  drachm  or  two  of  tincture  of  jilap  ;  Ivit  in  fevers 
vrhere  no  topical  inflammation  appears,  the  purges,  if  necefTa»y, 
rnufl  be  of  the  mildeit  kind,  fuch  as  manna,  cailia,  &c.  and  they 
•en uft  he  given  in  imnll  and  often  repeated  dofes.  In  molt  fevers  the 
ihteftiries  may  he  infficiently  evacuated  by  taking  half  an  ounce  of 
jTianna,  and  a  fcrupie  of  cream  of  tartar,  every  bwir  till  it  operates, 
diluting  plentifully  at  the  fame  time  with  barley-water.  The  phof- 
pborated  foda,  lately  ititroduced  into  practice  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Pcarfon  of  London,  is  we!i  calculated  for  thefe  cafes.  The  dofe  of 
it  is  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms  in  bapJey-water,  or  broth. 
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ing  ofFfpafm  in  any  part  of  the  fyflem,  and  which  are 
known  under  the  title  of  ANTISPASMODICS. 

CLI1I. 

Thofe  remedies  which  are  fit  to  determine  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  are, 

1.  DILUENTS. 

2.  NJEUTRAL  SALTS. 

3.  SUDORIFICS. 

4.  EMETICS. 

CLIV. 

Water  enters,  in  a  large  proportion,  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  all  the  animal  fluids,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  it  is  always  diiFufed  through  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mon mafs.  Indeed,  in  a  found  ftate,  the  fluidity  of 
the  whole  mafs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
prefent  in  it.  Water,  therefore,  is  the  proper  diluent 
of. our  mafs  of  blood  ;  and  other  fluids  are  diluent  on- 
ly in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wafcer  they  contain. 

CLV. 

Water  may  be  faid  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  feveral 
matters  which  ought  to  be  excerned  :  and  in  a  healthy 
Rate  the  fullnefs  of  the  extreme  veffels,  and  the  ^quan- 
tity of  excretions,  are  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity -of  water  prefent  in  the  body.  In  fever,  however, 
although  the  excretions  are  in  fomc  meafure  interrupt- 
ed, they  continue  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  exhale  the 
more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  ;  and  while  a  poiti^n  oif 
them  is  at  the  fame  time  nccefTarily  retained  in  the 
larger  veflcls,  the  f mailer  nnd  the  extreme  velfcls,  hot)) 
from  the  deficiency  of  fluid,  and  their  own  c-^ntraclrd 
ftate,  are  lefs  filled,  and  therefore  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  condition, 

CLVI. 

To  remedy  this  contracted  ftate,  nothing  is  rnorepe- 
reflary  than  a  large  fupply  of  water,  or  waterv  fluids, 
taken  in  by  drinking  or  orherwife  ;  for  as  any  Super- 
fluous quantity  of  water  is  forced  oif  by  the  feveral  ex- 

cretories 
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cretories,  fuch  a  force  applied,  may  be  a  means  of  di- 
lating the  extreme  veilels,  and  of  overcoming  the  fpafm 
affecting  their  extremities. 

CLVII. 

Accordingly  the  throwing  in  of  a  large  quantity  of 
watery  fluids  has  been,  at  all  times,  a  remedy  much 
employed  in  fevers  ;  and  in  no  infiance  more  remark- 
ably,  than  by  the  Spanifh  and  Italian  phyficians,  in 
,  the  ufe  of  what  they  call  the  Diaia  aquea. 

CLVIII. 

This  practice  confifts  in  raking  away  every  other 
kind  of  aliment  and  drink,  and  in  giving  in  divided 
portions  every  day,  for  feveral  days  together,  fix  or 
eight  pounds  of  plain  water,  generally  cold,  but  fome- 
times  warm.  All  this,  however  is  to  be  done  only 
after  the  difeafe  has  continued  forfome  time,  and,  at 
leaflj  for  a  week*. 

CLIX. 

A  fecond  means  (cliii.  2.)  of  determining  to  the 
furfoce  of  the  body,  is  by  the  ufe  of  neutral  falt£. 
'}  hefe,  in  a  certain  dofe  taken  into  the  ftomach,  pro- 
duce, foon  after,  a  fenfe  of  heat  upon  the  furface  of 
the  body  ;  and,  if  the  body  be  covered  clofe  and  kept 

warm, 

*  Simply  as  a  diluent,  water  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  drink  that 
can  be  tiled,  but,  by  adding  s.  fmall  quantity  of  mucilage  to  it,  two 
intentions  ate  anfwercd  at  the  fame  time,  viz.  diluting  and  overcom- 
ing' the  acrimony  ;  hence  the  propriety  of  barley-water,  water-gruel, 
lintfeed-tea,  all  made  extremely  weak  ;  of  very  flight  decoctions  of 
inakj  of  bread  cruils,  or  even  the  gelatinous  parts  of  young  animals, 
as  calf's  feet,  or  the  more  folid  hartmorn  fhavings,  &c.  Thefe  ani- 
mal fubftances  muft  however,  be  ufed  in  great  moderation,  and  on- 
ly in  tbofe  cafes  where  the  patient  requires  tunirimment.  When 
this  wateiy  regimen  is  carried  to  a  great  length,  the  patient  turns 
anafarcous;  but  this  effect  may  be  prevented  by  fome  of  the  neu- 
tralfalts,  of  which  the  Kali  acetatum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoe- 
ia is  rnoft  preferable,  on  account  of  its  diuretic  quality.  The  dofe 
of  it  may  be  carried  as  far  as  half  anounceor  fix  drachms  inthe  day. 
The  fame  intention  may  alio  be  anfvveied  by  eating  water-crefles, 
radiflies,  if  in  feafon,  or  a  little  of  the  outer  rind  of  turnips ;  all  of 
which  are  diuretics. 
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warm,  a  fwcat  is  readily  brought  oat.  The  fame  me- 
dicines taken  during  the  cold  itage  of  a  fever,  very  of- 
ten put  an  end  to  the  cold  ftage,  and  bring  on  the  hot ; 
and  they  are  alfo  remarkable  for  flopping  the  vomiting 
which  fo  frequently  attends  the  cold  ftage  of  fevers. 
All  this  fhows,  that  neutral  fairs  have  a  power  of  de- 
termining the  blood  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
may  therefore  be  of  ufe  in  taking  off  the  fpafm  which 
in  fevers  fubiiils  there. 

CLX. 

The  neutral  moft  commonly  employed  in  fevers,  is 
that  formed  of  an  alkali  with  the  native  acid  of  veget- 
ables*, but  all  the  other  neutrals  have  more  or  lei's  of 
the  fame  virtue  ;  and  perhaps  fome  of  them,  particular- 
ly the  ammoniacal  falts,  polTefs  it  in  a  itronger  de- 
greef. 

CLXI. 

As  cold  water  taken  into  the  flomach,  often  {hows 
the  fame  diaphoretic  effects  with  the  neutral  falts,  it  is 
probable  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  depends  upon 
their  refrigerant  powers  mentioned  above,  (cxxxiv.) 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  neutral  falts,  given  when 
they  are  forming  and  in.  a  ftate  of  effervefcence?  It  is 
probable  that  this  circamftance  may  increafe  the  re- 
frigerant power  of  thefe  falts,  and  may  introduce  into 
the  body  a  quantity  of  fixed  air ;  but  for  thefe  purpo- 
fes  it  would  ieem  proper  to  contrive  that  the  whole  of 

the 

*  The  following  is  the  ufual  dofe  of  it  every  three  or  four  hours  : 
R.Sal.  Abfinth.  3i. 

Succ  Limon.  Jfs.  vel.  q.  f.  ad,  fatuiationem  ; 
Adde  Aq,  Fontanse  %i'~s. 
Syrup,  commun,  gii. 
M.  f.  baulk. 

*j-  The  form  and  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing,  only 
ufing  the  volatile  alkali  inflead  of  the  fixed.  The  aqua  ammonia 
acetataofthe  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  one  of  the  ammoniseal  falts, 
and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  two  drachms  every  four  hours,  diluted 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water. 
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the  efFervefcence  fhould  take  place  in  the  flomach*. 

CLXII. 

A  third  means  (cliii.  3.)  of  determining  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  taking  off  the  fpafrn  fubfift- 
ing  there,  is  by  the  ufe  of  ftidoiific  medicines,  and  of 
fweating. 

CLX1IL 

The  propriety  of  this  remedy  has  been  much  difpu- 
ted ;  and  Ipecious  arguments  may  be  adduced  both  for 
and  againil  this  practice. 

In  favour  of  the  practice  it  may  be  faid, 

1 .  That,  in  healthy  perfohs,  in  every  cafe  of  increaf- 
ed  aclion  of  the  heart  and   arteries  a  fvveating  takes 
place,  and  is  ieemingly  the  means  of  preventing  the 
bad  effects  of  fuch  increafed  aclion. 

2.  That,   in  fevers,   their  moil  ufual  folution  and 
termination  is  by  fponcaneous  fweating. 

3.  That,   even  when  excited  by  art,   it  has  been 
found  manifeflly  ufeful,  at  certain  periods,  and  in  cer- 
tain fpecies  of  fever. 

CLXIV. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  againft  the 
practice  of  fvveating, 

1.  That  as  in  fevers  a  fpontaneous  fweating  does 
not  immediately  come  on,  fo  there  mull  be  in  thefe 
fome  circumftances  different  from  thofe  in  the  flate  of 
health,  ajid  which  may  therefore  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  fvveating  can  be  fafely  excited  by  art. 

2.  That,  in  many  cafes,  the  practice  has  been  atten- 
ded with  bad  confequences.     The  means  commonly 
employed  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  inflammato- 
ry 

*'  It  is  certainly  extremely  ufeful  in  fupprefiuig  vomitings  in  fe- 
vers. The  method  of  producing  tae  effervcicence  in  the  itomach 
is  as  follows  .-  Let  the  patient  take  the  acid  fir  it,  diluted  with  a  fuf- 
ikieat  quantity  of  water,  and  immediately  after  let  him  fwallow 
the  alkali,  alfo  diluted.  The  ptopottiou  of  the  alkali  to  the  acid 
inurt  be  learned  from  chemiftry.  If  the  mild  fixed  alkali  is  good, 
It  will  iaturate  abcut  twelve  tiroes  its  \vdrht  of  lemon  juice. 
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ry  diatbeiis  ;  which,  if  not  taken  offby  the  fweat  fofc 
lowing  their  ufe,  muil  be  increafed  with  much  dan- 
ger. Thus,  fweating  employed  to  prevent  the  accef- 
fions  of  intermitting  fevers,  has  often  changed  them 
into  a  continued  form,  which  is  -always  dangerous. 

3.  The  utility  of  the  practice  is  further  doubtful, 
becaufe  fweating,  when  it  happens,  does  r,ot  always 
give  a  final  determination  as  inuft  be  manifeit  in  the 
cafe  of  intermittents,  as  well  as  in  many  continued 
fevers,  which  are  fometimes  in  the  beginning  attend- 
ed with  fweatings  that  do  not  prove  final  :  and,  on  the 
contrary,  whether  fpontaneous,  or  excited  by  art,  feein 
often  to  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

CLXV. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  the  practice  of  fweating  can  be  admitted  very 
generally;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  alfo  doubtful, 
if  the  failure  of  the  practice,  or  the  mifchiefs  faid  to 
have  arifen  from  it,  have  not  been  owing  to  the  im- 
proper conduft  of  the  practitioner. 

With  refpecl;  to  this  laft,  it  is  almoit  agreed  among 
phyficians, 

1 .  That  fweating  has  been  generally  hurtful  when 
excited  by  ftimulant,  heating,  and  inflammatory  me- 
dicines. 

2.  That  it  has  been  hurtful  when  excited  by  much 
external  heat,  and  continued  with  a  great  increafe  of 
the  heat  of  the  body. 

3.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  when  it  does  not  foon 
relieve,  but  rather  increafes,  the  frequency  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, the  headach,  and  delirium. 

4.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  if  it  be  urged  when  the 
fweat  is  nqt  fluid,  and  when  it  is  partial,  and  on  the 
fuperior  parts  of  the  body  only. 

CLXVI. 

In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  probable,  that  cither  an  inflam- 
VOL.  T.  Q  matory 
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matory  diathefis  is  produced,  which  increafes  the  fpafni 
en  the  extreme  veflels ;  or  that,  from  other  caufes, 
the  fpafm  is  too  much  fixed  to  yield  eafily  to  the  in- 
creafed  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  and,  upon  ei- 
ther fuppofition,  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  urging  the 
fweat,  as  ready  tp  produce  a  hurtful  determination  to 
fome  of  the  internal  parts,  may  be  attended  with  very 
great  danger. 

CLXVII. 

Though  the  doubts  ftarted  (clxiv.)  are  to  be  atten- 
ded to  ;  and  although  the  practices  (clxv.)  having  been 
found  hurtful,  are  therefore  to  be  rejected ;  it  ftill  re- 
mains true, 

1.  That  fweating  has  certainly  been  often  ufeful  in 
preventing  the  accefliori  of  fevers,  when  the  times  of 
this  have  been  certainly  forefeen,  and  a  proper  con- 
duel  employed. 

2.  That,  even  after  fevers  have  in  fome  meafure 
come  on,  fweating,  when  properly  employed,  either 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  or  during  its  ap^ 
proach  and  gradual  formation,   has  often  prevented 
their  further  progrefs. 

3.  That  even  after  pyrexise  have  continued   for 
fome  time,  fweating  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed 
in  curing  them,  as  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  rheuma- 
tifm. 

4.  That  certain  fevers,  produced  by  a  powerful  fe- 
dative  contagion,  have  been  generally  treated,  fo  far 
as  we  yet  know,  moft  fuccefsfully  by  fweating, 

CLXV11I.   ' 

Thefe  inftances  (clxvii.)  are  in  favour  of  fweating, 
but  give  no  general  rule ;  and  it  muti  be  left  to  fur- 
ther experience  to  determine  how  far  any  general  rule 
can  be  eftabUilied  in  this  matter.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  the  practice  of  fweating  is  to  be  attempted,  we  can 
venture  to  lay  down  the  following  rules  for  the  con- 
dud  of  it. 

i.  That 
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1.  That  it  iliould  be  excited  without  the  ufe  of  fti- 
mulant  inflammatory  medicines. 

2.  That  it  /hould  be  excited  with  as  little  external 
heat,  and  with  as  little  increafe  of  the  heat  of  the  bo- 
dy, as  pollible. 

3.  That,  when  excited,  k  mould  be  continued  for 
a  due  length  of  time,  not  lefs  than  twelve  hours,  and 
fometimes  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours;  al- 
ways, however,  providing  that  it  proceeds  without  the 
circumilances  mentioned  (clxv.  3.  4.) 

4.  That  for  fome  part  of  the  time,   and  as  long  as 
the  perfpn  can  ealiiy  bear,  it  ihould   be  carried  on 
without  admitting  of  fleep*. 

5.  That  it  fliould  be  rendered  univerfal  over  the 
whole  body  ;  and,  therefore,  particularly,  that  care  be 
taken  to  bring  the  fweating  to  the  lower  extremities. 

6.  That  the  practice  mould  be  rendered  fafer  by 
moderate  purging,  excited  at  the  fame  time. 

7.  That  it  ihould  not  be  fuddenly  checked  by  cold 
any  how  applied  to  the  body. 

CLXIX. 

When  attention  i§  to  be  given  to  thefe  rules,  the 
fweating  may  be  excited,  i.  By  warm  bathing,  or  a 
fomentation  of  the  lower  extremities.  2.  By  frequent 
draughts  of  tepid  liquors  chiefly  water,  rendered  more 
grateful  by  the  addition^  of  a  fight  aromaticf ,  or  more 
powerful  by  that  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine.  3.  By 
giving  fome  dofes  of  neutral  faltsf.  4.  Mod  eBe&u- 
O  2  ally, 

*    This  dire&ion  is  not  always  abfolutely  necefiary. 

'{•  The  light  aromatics  here  mentioned  are  fegc,  mint,  balm,  Sec. 
For  the  purpofe  of  fweating,  white  wines  anfvver  bed,  efpecially 
the  thin  frefti  wines;  as  alfo  Rhenifli  wines,  particularly  Hock. 
They  mull  be  taken  warm  and  plentifully  diluted.  Wine  whey  is 
alto  a  vex'y  powerful  fudorific,  as  are  alfo  wheys  made  with  vinegar, 
cream  of  tartar,  the  juices  of  acid  fruits,  or  with  dulciiicd  fpiric  of 
nitre. 

J  Neutral  falts  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  two  fcrnples  or  a 
drachm  :  but  the  patient  mu(t  nevertheiefs  drink  large  quantities  of 
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al]y,  and  perhaps  moft  fafely,  by  a  large  dofe  of  opiate, 
joined  with  a  portion  of  neutral  fairs,  and  of  an  eme- 
tic*. 

In  what  cafes  may  cold  water,  thrown  into  the  flo- 
maclTiii  largr  quantities,  be  employed  to  excite  fweat* 
ing?  See  CELSUS,  Lib.  III.  chap,  vii — ix. 

CLXX. 

The  fourth  means  (cliii.  i.)  of  determining  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  thereby  taking  off  the  fpafm 
affecting  the  extreme  veflels,  is  by  the  ufe  of  emetics. 

CLXXI.  ;. 

Emetics,  and  particularly  aritimonial  emetics,  have 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  fevers  ever  fmce  the  in- 
troduction of  chemical  medicines  :  but,for  along  time, 
they  were  employed  by  chemifts  and  chemical  prac- 
titioners only;  and  although  of  late  the  ufe  of  them  has 

become 

warm  water.  The  tartarus  tartarifdtus  is  the  neutral  moft  frequently 
ufed  for  producing  fweats;  its  dofe  is  generally  £)i,  but  it  may  be 
increafed  to  two  drachms. 

*  This  is  the  well  known  Dover's  powder,  now  called  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia,  pulyis  ipecacuanhae  compofitus.  Iteonfiftsof 
8  p?.rts  of  neutral  fait,  one  of  opium,  and  one  of  ipecacuanha  ;  fo 
that  10  grains  of  it  are  an  ordinary  dofe  :  But  it  has  been  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  without  any  bad  confequences,  and  that, 
dofe  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  effect  was  produced. 
In  general, however,  dofes  of  12  or  15  grains  arc  the  moft  ufual,  and 
are  found  by  exp^rfence  to  be  the  beft.  The  Dover's  powder,  when 
given  in  large  quantities,  often  naufeiies,  and  is  rejected  by  vomit. 
In  the  Edinbvngb  Phanfr&epcgia,  the  Dover's  powder  con  fills  of  9 
parts  of  neutral  fait,  one  of  opium,  and  one  of  ipecacuanha.  The 
<jofe  of  this,  therefore,  will  be  nearly  the  fame  ss  the  dofe  of  the  for- 
mer ;  eleven  grains  of  Edinburgh  Dover's  powder  being  equivalent 
to  ten  of  the  .London.  In  admia;!;ring  this  powder  it  may  be  ne- 
ce.iiary  to  obferve,  that  the  patient  ought  to  refrain  from  drinking 
for  at  •• :.-.-, fl  an  hour  after  taking  it,  becaufe  it  naufeates  more  readily 
n  ir.udi  diluted  in  the  ftorm'ch  ;  and  if  the  naufea  be  fo  great  as  to 
prr, ,4,,,;.,  v.-,T!:i  ;n<r.  its  effttls  as  a  fucior'fic  ars  cot^fiderably  dimin.iQi- 
cd,  wlien  howcce;-,  a  fweat  is  produced,  thin  diiuring  drinks  may 
and  ought  tt  be  pjentifully  given  ;  for,  in  fuch  cafts,  it  is  evident 
from  the  effe.d,  that  the  medicine  .has  p;.Ced  out  of  the  fiomach, 
and  that  no  material  naufea  can  then  be  produced  by  it. 
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become  very  general,  tfreir  efficacy  is  ftill  difputed,  and 
their  manner  of  operating  is  not  commonly  explain* 
cd*. 

CLXXIL 

Vomiting  is,  in  many  refpects,  ufefa!  in  fevers ;  as 
it  evacuates  the  contents  of  the  ftomach;  as  it  emulg- 
es  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts;  as  it  evacuates  the 
contents  of  the  duodenum,  and  perhaps  of  alfo  a  lar- 
ger portion  of  the  inteftines ;  as  it  agitates  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  expedes  the  circulation  in 
them,  and  promotes  their  feveral  fecretions ;  and,  laft- 
ly,  as  agitating  alib  the  vifceta  of  the  thorax,  it  has 
like  effects  there.  All  thcfe  feveral  effects  are,  in  ma- 
ny cafes  and  circuvnftances  of  fever,  procured  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  do  not  properly  fall  under  our  view 
here,  where  we  are  to  confider  only  the  effect:  of  vo- 
miting in  determing  to  the  furface  of  the  body. 
CLXXIII. 

This  effect  we  do  not  impute  to  the  exercife  of  vo- 
miting in  agitating  the  whole  frame  ;  but  to  the  par- 
ticular operation  of  emetics  upon  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  ftomach,  whereby  they  excite  the  action  of  the 
extreme  arteries  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  fo  as  therer 
by  effectual  to  determine  the  blood  into  thcfe  veffels, 
remove  the  atony,  and  take  oft  the  fpafm  affecting 
them. 

CLXXIV. 

*  All  the  antfmonfal  emetics  are  violent  in  their  effect,  and  arc 
fometimes  attended  with  difagreeable  conftquences.  £metic  tar- 
tar is  found  from  experience  to  be  the  fafell  of  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
always  of  the  fame  ilrength,  unJefs  peculiar  attention  be  paid  to  the 
making  it.  The  prefcription  for  it  in  the  laft  Edinburgh  pharma. 
copceia  is  preferable  to  that  in  the  London.  Sorae  Chernilts  think 
that  it  would  be  better  to  ufe  boiling  water  alone,  and  omit  the  al- 
kaline fait,  alledging  that  the  alkali 'renders  the  precipitation  vari- 
able in  point  of  ftrength  :  13 ut  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  r!  he 
a!ka;i  is  ufed  in  order  to  free  the  precipitate  more  completely  from 
any  remains  of  the  muriatic  acid,  making  it  thereby  a  milder  po\v- 
'ier  and  a  more  perfect  calx. 
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CLXXIV. 

That  fuch  is  the  power  of  emetics,  will  appear  from 
the  feveral  considerations  mentioned  above  (xiiv.)  and 
therefore,  that  they  are  remedies  well  fuited  to  the 
cure  of  fevers. 

CLXXV, 

Emetics,  for  that  purpofe,  are  adminiftered  in  two 
different  ways :  that  is,  cither  in  fuch  dofes  as  may  ex- 
cite full  ami  repeated  vomitings  ;  or  in  fuch  dofes  as 
may  -excite  ficknefs  and  naufea  only,  with  little  or  no 
vomiting  at  all. 

CLXXVI. 

Full  vomiting  is  beil  fuited  to  the  feveral  purpofcs 
mentioned  clxxii.  and  is  alfo  well  fuited  to  determine 
to  the  furface  of  the  body,  fo  as  thereby  to  obviate  the 
atony  and  fpafm  which  lay  the  foundation  of  fever. 
Thus  vomiting,  excited  a  little  before  the  expected 
acceflion  of  the  parqxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  has  been 
found  to  prevent  the  paroxyfm  altogether.  And  it 
has  been  obferved  alfo,  that,  when  contagion  has  been 
applied  to  a  perfon,  and  firil  difcovers  its  operation,  a 
vomit  given  will  prevent  the  fever.,  which  was  other- 
wife  to  have  been  expected,,  See  LINDCTZ  Fevers  antf 
Infpeftion. 

CLXXVII, 

Thefe  are  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  exciting 
vomiting  at  the  firft  approach  of  fevers,  or  of  the  pa- 
roxyfms  of  fevers  ;  and  after  fevers  arc  formed,  vomit- 
ing may  alfo  be  employed,  to  take  off,  perhaps  entire- 
ly, the  atony  and  fpafm,  or  at  leaft  to  moderate  thefe, 
fothat  the  fever  may  proceed  more  gently  and  fafcly. 
CLXXVIIL 

It  is  feldom,  however,  that  vomiting  is  found  to 
produce  a  final  foiution  of  fevers ;  and,  after  they  are 
once  formed,  it  is  commonly  neceffary  to  repeat  the 
vomiting  feveral  times  ;  but  this  is  attended  with  in- 
convenience, and  fometimes  with  difad vantage.  The 

operation 
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operation  of  full  vomiting  commonly  foon  ceafes,  and 
the  exercife  of  vomiting  is  often  a  debilitating  pow- 
er ;  and  therefore,  when  the  vomiting  does  not  remove 
the  atony  and  fpafm  very  entirely,  it  may  give  ccca- 
fion  to  their  recurring  with  greater  force. 

CLXXIX. 

For  thefe  feafons,  after  fevers  are  fully  formed,  phy- 
ficians  have  thought  proper  to  employ  emetics  in  nau* 
feating  dofes  only.  Thefe  are  capable  of  exciting  the 
action  of  the  extreme  veflels^  and  their  operation  is 
more  permanent.  At  the  fame  time,  they  often  (how 
their  power  by  exciting  fome  degree  of  fweat,  and 
their  operation  is  rendered  more  fafe,  by  their  com- 
monly producing  fome  evacuation  by  ftool. 

CLXXX. 

Such  are  the  advantages  to  be  procured  by  naufe- 
ating  dofes  of  emetics ;  and  it  only  remains  to  men- 
tion, what  are  the  medicines  moll  fit  to  be  employed 
in  that  manner,  what  are  the  mod  proper  times  for 
exhibiting,  and  what  is  the  bed  manner  of  adminiiter- 
ing  them. 

CLXXXI. 

The  emetics  at  prefent  chiefly  in  ufe,  are.  Ipecacu- 
anha and  Antimony. 

The  former  may  be  employed  for  every  purpofe  of 
emetics,  particularly  thofe  mentioned  clxxii.  It  may 
likewife  be  employed,  either  in  larger  or  fmaller  dol- 
es, for  determining  to  the  furfacc  of  the  body:  but, 
even  in  very  fmall  dofes,  it  fo  readily  excites  vomit- 
ing, as  to  be  with  difficulty  employed  fpr  the  pi  \>ofe 
of  naufeating  only  ;  and,  however  employed,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  its  eiFecls  are  lefs  permanent,  and 
lefs  powerfully  communicated  from  the  ftomach  to  the 
reit  of  the  fyftem,  than  thofe  of  Antimony. 

CLXXXII. 

This,  therefore,  is  generally  preferred  ;and  its  pre- 
parations, feemiagly  various,  may  all  be   referred  to 

two 
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two  beads  :  the  one,  comprehending  thoie  in  which 
the  reguline  pare  is  in  a  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by 
acids  ;  and  therefore,  on  meeting  with  acids  in  the 
rlomach,  becomes  active  :  and  the  other  comprehend- 
ing thofe  preparations  in  which  the  reguline  part  is  al- 
ready joined  with  an  acid,  rendering  it  adive. 
CLXXXIJI. 

Of  each  kind  there  are  great  numbers,  but  not  dif- 
fering eflentially  from  one  another.  It  will  be  enough 
for  us  to  compare  the  Calx  Antimonil  Nitrata  of  the 
Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  with  the  Emetic  Tartar  of 
the  fame.  The  former,  as  I  judge,  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  what  is  called  James's  Powder*:  Which  of  chefe 
is  beft  fuited  to  the  cure  of  levers,  as  above  explained, 
feems  doubtful ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  although 
the  former  may  have  fome  advantages  from  its  flower 
operation,  and  may  thereby  feeni  to  be  more  certain- 
ly fudoriric  and  purgative,  yet  the  uncertainty  of  its 
dofe  renders  it  inconvenient,  has  often  given  oceafion 
to  the  timid  to  be  difapporntcd,  and  to  the  bold  to  do 
mifchief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dofe  of  the  Emetic 
Tartar  can  be  exactly  afcertaincd  ;  and  I  think  it  may 
be  exhibited  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  all  the 
advantages  of  the  other. 

CLXXXIV. 

Whichfoever  of  thefe  preparations  be  employed,  I 
judge,  the  moft  proper  time  for  exhibiting  them,  to  be 
the  time  of  accellions  ;  or  a  little  before,  when  that 
can  be  certainly  known.  In  continued  fevers,  the 
exacerbations  are  not  always  very  obiervable ;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  one  commonly  happens 
about  noon,  or  foon  after  it,  and  another  in  the  even- 

*  ing  5 

^  The  pnlvis  antimonialis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  in- 
tended as  ?.  fubtlitute  for,  or  imitation  of,  James's  powder.  The 
eiofe  of  it  is  7  or  8  grains.  It  is  by  no  means  fo  fure  in  its  operati- 
ons as  the  emetic  tartar  ;  yet  it  has  been  much  extolled  by  feveral 
eminent  modern  pra&itioners. 
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ing ;   and  that  thefe,  therefore,  are  the  mofl  proper 
times  for  exhibiting  emetics. 

CLXXXV. 

With  refpect  to  the  manner  of  adminiftration,  that 
of  the  Calx  Nitrata  is  fimple,  as  the  whole  of  what  is 
judged  a  proper  dofe  is  given  at  once,  and  no  more 
can  properly  be  given  till  the  time  of  the  next  ac- 
ceffion*. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  Emetic  Tartar  is  differ- 
ent. It  is  to  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  not  fufficient  to 
excite  vomiting ;  and  thefe  dofes,  after  fhort  intervals, 
are  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  times,  till  iicknefs,  nau- 
lea,  and  fome,  but  not  much,  vomiting,  come  on. 
The  difference  of  this  adminiftration  mud  depend  up- 
on the  dofe,  and  the  length  of  the  intervals  at  which 
it  is  given.  If  it  be  intended  that  the  medicine  fhould 
certainly  operate  by  (tool,  the  dotes  are  made  fmall, 
and  the  intervals  long.  On  the  contrary,  when  vo- 
miting is  proper,  or  when  much  purging  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and.  therefore  fome  vomiting  mud  be  admit- 
ed,  the  dofes  are  made  larger  and  the  intervals  fhort- 
erf. 

VOL.  I.  P  CLXXXVI. 

*  Theilofe  is  ten  or  twelve  grains.  This  calx,  liowcver,  is  very- 
uncertain  in  its  operations,  fometimcs  acting  with  great  violence, 
and  fometimes  fcarcely  producing  any  perceptible  effects. 

-{-  The  dofe  of  the  Antimonium  tartarifatum  (hould  ne^ver  exceed 
three  grains.  The  bed  method  of  giving  it  is,  to  diflolve  three 
grains  in  fix  ounces  of  water  ;  and  of  this  mixture  give  two  table 
fpoonsful :  if  no  vomiting  enfues  within  twenty  minutes,  repeat  the 
dofe,  and  continue  to  give  a  table  fpooi^fui  every  ten  minutes  till  the 
vomiting  is  excited,  which  mull  be  encouraged  by  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  chamomile  tea,  or  a  thin  water  gruel.  If  the  Emetic  tar- 
tar be  intended  for  a  fudorific,  two  table  ipoousful  of  the  following 
folution  every  two  or  three  hours  will  perhaps  be  more  proper  than 
fmall  dofes  of  the  other. 

R.  Antimonii  tartarifati  gr.  ii, 

Aq.  Cinnamon.  Jii. 

font,  Jvi, 

M.  F,  Julap, 
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CLXXXVI. 

With  refpecl  to  both  kinds  of  preparations,  the  re- 
petition is  to  be  made  at  the  times  of  acceffton,  but 
not  very  often  :  for  if  the  firft  exhibitions,  duly  paa- 
naged,  have  little  effect,  it  is-feldom  that  the  after  ex- 
hibitions have  much  ;  and  it  fomethnes  happens  that 
the  repeated  vomitings,  and>-efpeciaJly  repeated  purg- 
ings,  do  harm  by  weakening  the  patient. 
CLXXXVIL 

The  other  fee  of  internal  medicines,  (clii,  2.)  which 
I  fuppofe  may  be  ufefui  in  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the 
extreme  veficls,  are  thofe  named  Antiipafmodic.  How 
many  of  thefe  may  be  properly  employed,  I  am  uncer- 
tain ;  and  their  mode  of  operation  is  involved  in  great 
obfcurity.  It  is  certain  however,  that  opium,  cam- 
phor, mufk,  and  perhaps  fome  others,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  fevers  with  advantage  ;  but  the  circumftan- 
ces  in  which  they  are  efpecialiy  proper  and  fafe,  I  find 
difficult  to  afcertain  ;  and  therefore  cannot  venture 
here  to  lay  down  any  general  doctrine,  concerning 
them. 

CLXXXVIII. 

The  external  means  (cli.)  fuited  to  take  off  the 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels,  are  BLISTERING  and 
WARM  BATHING. 

CLXXX1X, 

What  are  the  effects  of  B littering,  fo  frequently  em- 
ployed in  fevers,  is  not  yet  agreed  upon  among  phy- 
iicians ;  and  many  different  opinions  have  been  main- 
tained on  this  fubject,  drawn  not  only  from  reafoning, 
but  alfo  from  prefumed  experience.  I  inuft  not,  how- 
ever, enter  into  controverfy  j  butihall  deliver  my  owa 
opinion  in  a  few  words. 

cxc. 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  fmall  quantity  of  cantha- 
rides  absorbing  from  a  bliflering  plafler,  is  not  fufnci- 
ent  to  change  the  confiltcnce  of  the  mafs  of  blood  : 

and 
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and  therefore  that  foch  a  quantity  can  neither  do  good, 
by  refolving  phlogiflic  lentor,  if  it  exifts  ;  nor  do 
harm,  by  increafing  the  diflblutionof  the  blood  arifing 
from  a  putrid  tendency  in  it.  I  therefore  neglect  en- 
tirely the  effects  of  cantharides  upon  the  fluids. 

CXCI. 

The  inflammation  produced  by  the  application  of 
cantharides  to  the  fkin,  affords  a  certain  proof  of  their 
ftimulant  power  :  but,  in  many  perfons,  the  effect  of 
that  ftimulu.s  is  not  confiderable  ;  in  many,  it  is  not 
communicated  to  the  whole  fyrlem,  and,  even  when 
the  effect  does  take  place  in  the  whole  fyftem,  it  feems 
to  betaken  off,  very  entirely,  by  the  cffufion  and  eva- 
cuation of  ferum  from  the  bliftered  part.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  neither  much  good  is  to  be  expected, 
nor  much  harm  to  be  apprehended,  from  theflimulanc 
power  of  bliftering  ;  and  the  certainty  of  this  conclu- 
iion  is  eftablifhed,  by  the  great  benefit  arifing  from 
the  proper  practice  of  bliftering  in  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes, 

CXCIL 

Much  has  been  Jmputed  to  the  evacuation  occafi- 
oned  by  bliftering  :  but  it  is  never  fo  confiderable  as 
to  affect  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  therefore  can  neither, 
by  fudden  depletion,  relax  the  fanguiferous  veffels, 
nor,  by  any  reyulfioii,  affect  the  general  diflribution 
of  the  fluids. 

CXGIIT. 

The  evacaution,  however,  is  fo  cqnfiderable  as  to 
affect  the  neighbouring  yeflels  ;  and  the  manifefl  uti* 
iity  of  bliftering  near  the  part  affected,  in  inflammatory 
difeafes,  leads  rue  to  believe,  that  bliftering  by  deriv- 
ing to  the  Ikin,  and  producing  an  effufion,  there  re- 
laxes the  fpafm  of  the  deeper  feated  veffels.  I  appre- 
hend it  to  be  in  this  manner  that  the  tumour  of  a 
joint,  from  an  efFulion  into  the  cellular  texture  under 
thefkin,  takes  off  the  rheumatic  pain  affecting  that  joint. 

P  2  CXCIV, 
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\  CXCIV. 

Analogous  to  this,  it  may  be  held,  that  the  good  ef- 
fects of  bliilering  in  continued  fevers,  arife  from  its 
relaxing  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels,  by  a  com- 
munication of  the  bliflered  part  with  the  reft  of  the 
ikin  ;  and  this  is  illuftrated  by  the  effect  of  bliiler- 
ing in  colic  and  dyfentery. 

cxcv. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  bliilering  may  be  employed 
at  any  period  of  continued  fevers  ;  but  that  it  will  be 
of  moll  advantage  in  the  advanced  flate  of  fuch  fevers, 
when,  the  reaction  being  weaker,  all  ambiguity  from 
the  ilimulant  power  of  blifltring  is  removed,  and  when 
it  may  bed  concur  with  other  circumftances  tending 
to  a  final  folution  of  the  fpafm, 

CXCVI. 

From  the  view  of  this  matter  given  in  cxciii.  and 
cxciv.  it  will  appear,  that  the  part  of  the  body  to  which 
blifters  ought  to  be  applied,  is  indifferent,  excepting 
upon  the  fufpicion  of  topical  affection,  when  the  blif- 
tering  ought  to  be  made  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  part 
affected. 

CXCVII. 

Whether  SINAPISMS,  and  other  RUBEFACIENTIA, 
act  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  we  have  fuppofed  of 
bliflering,  may  be  doubtful ;  but  their  effects  in  rheu- 
matifm,  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes,  render  it 
probable. 

CXCVIII. 

The  other  external  means  of  taking  off  the  fpafm  of 
the  extreme  vefiels,  is  "Warm  Bathing.  This  was  fre- 
quently, and  in  various  circumftances,  employed  by 
the  ancients  ;  but  till  very  lately  has  been  neglected 
by  modern  phyficians.  As  the  heat  of  the  bath  fti- 
mulates  the  extreme  veffels,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  moifture,  alfo  relaxes,  them  it  feems  to  be  a  fafe  fti- 
mulus  well  fuited  to  take  off the  fpafm  affect  ing  them. 

*    CXCIX. 
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CXCIX. 

It  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  body  by  immerfi- 
on  ;  but  this  is,  in  many  refpecls,  inconvenient  ;  and 
whether  fome  of  the  inconveniences  of  immerfion 
might  not  be  avoided  by  a  vapour-bath  I  have  not 
learned  from  experience.  I  know,  however,  from  much 
experience,  that  mod  of  the  purpofes  of  warm-bathing 
can  be  obtained  by  a  fomentation  of  the  legs  and  ftet> 
if  properly  adminiftered,  and  continued  for  a  due 
length  of  time,  which  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  an 
hour. 

CG. 

The  marks  of  the  good  effects  of  fuch  fomentation, 
are,  the  patient's  bearing  it  ealily,  its  relieving  deliri- 
um, and  inducing  flecp. 

CCL 

Having  now  considered  the  feveral  means  of  fatif- 
fying  the  firft  general  indication  in  the  cure  of  fevers, 
I  proceed  to  the  fecond  (cxxvi.)  which  is,  !Z0  remove 
the  caiift^  or  obviate  the  effects  of  debility* 

ecu. 

Mod  of  the  fedative  powers  inducing  debility,  ceafe 
to  ad:  foon  after  they  have  been  fird  applied;  and, 
therefore,  the  removing  them  is  not  an  object  of  our 
prefent  indication.  There  is  only  one  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  act  for  a  long  time  ;  and  that  is,  the  con- 
tagion applied  :  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  contagion  that  can  lead  us  to  any  meafures  for  re- 
moving or  correcting  it.  We  know  only  its  effects  as 
a  fedative  power  inducing  debility,  or  as  a  ferment  in- 
ducing a  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the  fluids,  The 
obviating  the  latter  will  be  coniidered  under  our  third 
general  indication,  and  the  former  alone  is  to  be  con- 
lid  eied  here. 

CCIII. 

The  debility  induced  in  fevers  by  contagion,  or  o- 
caufes,  appears  efpecially  in  the  weaker  energy  of 

i  ha 
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the  brain  ;  but  in  what  this  confifts,  or  how  it  may  be 
directly  reftored,  we  do  not  well  know.  As  nature, 
however,  does,  feemingly  for  this  purpofr,  excite  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  we  afcribe  the  conti- 
nuance of  debility  to  the  weaker  reaction  of  the.fan- 
guiferous  fyitem ;  fo  that  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  obviating  debility,  are  immediately  directed  to  fup- 
port  and  increafe  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries; 
and  the  remedies  ufed  are  TONICS  or  STIMULANTS. 

CCIV. 

In  contagious  difeafes,  both  from  the  effects  which 
appear,  and  from  directions,  it  is  known,  that  the  tone 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  confidcrably  dirninimed  ; 
and  that  tonic  remedies,  therefore,  are  properly  indi- 
cated. 

Thefe  are  to  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds ;  the  firft 
being  the  power  of  cold,  the  fecond  that  of  tonic  me- 
dicines. 

CCV. 

The  power  of  cold,  as  a  tonic,  I  have  mentioned  a- 
bove(xc.)and  it  is  employed,  in  fevers,  in  two  ways ; 
either  as  the  cold  matter  is  thrown  into  the  ftomach, 
or  as  it  is  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 

CCVL 

As  it  has  been  {hewn  above,  that  the  tonic  power 
of  cold  can  be  communicated  from  any  one  part  to  e- 
very  other  part  of  the  fyftem  ;  fo  it  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  ftomach  is  a  part  as  fit  for  this  commu- 
nication as  any  other ;  and  that  cold  drink,  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  may  therefore  prove  an  ufeful  tonic  in 
fevers. 

CCVII. 

This  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  confirmed  :  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that, 
in  certain  circumftances,  cold  drink,  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  has  proved  very  hurtful ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  life  of  cold  drink  in  fevers  requires  fome  li- 
mitations. 
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notations.  What  thefe  limitations  (hould  be,  and 
what  are  all  the  circumitances  which  may  forbid  the 
ufe  of  cold  drink,  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it 
ieems  clearly  forbidden,  in  all  cafes  where  a  pbiogif- 
tic  diatheiis  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  and  more  efpecial- 
iy  when  there  are  topical  affections  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature. 

CCVI1I. 

The  other  method  of  employing  cold  as  a  tonic,  is, 
by  applying  it  to  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  ap- 
plication of  cold  air  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  as  a  re- 
frigerant power  fit  to  moderate  the  violence  of  Arie  re- 
action, I  have  fpoken  of  above,  (cxxxiii.)  but  probably 
it  may  alfo  be  considered  here  as  a  tonic,  and  ufeiul  in 
cafes  of  debility. 

CC1X. 

Not  onjy  cool  air,  but  cold  water  aifo,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  furface  of  the  body,  as  a  refrigerant,  and 
perhaps  as  a  tonic.  The  ancients  frequently  applied 
it  with  advantage,  to  particular  parts,  as  a  tonic;  but 
it  is  a  difcovery  of  modern  times,  that  in  the  cafe  of 
putrid  fevers,  attended  with  much  debility,  the  body 
may  be  wafhed  all  over  with  cold  water. 

OCX. 

This  was  firil  pra&ifed  at  Breflaw  in  Silefia,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  differtation,  under  the  title  of  Epidemia 
vernci  qua  Wratijla--uiam,  anno  1737,  affixit^  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Afta  Nat.  Curiof.  Vol.  X.  And 
from  other  writers  we  find,  that  the  practice  has  puff- 
ed into  forne  of  the  neighbouring  countries, ;  although 
in  this  illand,  fo  far  as  I  know,  we  have  hitherto  had 
no  experience  of  it. 

CCXI. 

The  medicines  which  have  been  employed  in  fe- 
vers, as  tonics,  are  various.  If  the  Saccharum  Satur- 
ni  has  been  found  ufeful,  it  is,  probably,  as  a  tonic,  ra- 
ther than  as  a  refrigerant ;  and  the  Ens  Veneds,  oro- 

ther 
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ther  preparations  of  iron  which  have  been  employed, 
can  a&  as  tonics  oniy  The  preparations  of  copper, 
from  their  effects  in  epilepfy,  are  prefumecl  to  pofiefs  a 
tonic  power ;  but,  whether  their  uie  in  fevers  be  found- 
ed upon  their  tonic  or  their  emetic  powers,  may  be 
uncertain.  The  uie  of  arienic  and  of  alum,  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  feems  manifeftly  to  depend  upon  their 
tonic  power.  And,  upon  the  whole,  there  may  oc- 
cur cafes  of  continued  fevers,  which  may  be  cured  by 
tonics  taken  from  the  foflile  kingdom  :  but  the  ufe  of 
thefe  has  been  rare,  as  well  as  the  effects  uncertain;  and 
prrvficjyjns  have  employed,  more  commonly,  the  vege- 
table tOTiics. 

CCXII. 

A  great  vaiiety  of  thefe  has  been  employed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers;  but  how  many  of  them 
may  be  employed  in  continued  fevers,  or  in  what  cir- 
cumilances  of  thefe  fevers,  is  not  well  afcenained  ;  and 
I  (hall  now  only  coniider  the  queftion  with  refpect  to 
the  moil  celebrared  of  the  tonics,  the  Peruvian  Bark*. 

CCXI1I. 

*  When  or  how  the  Inhabitants  oF  Peru  firft  difcovered  the  fe- 
brifuge powcYs  of  this  bark  is  involved  in  fable  and  uncertainty. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  long  known  its  virtue,  although  we 
have  noproofs  of  revealing  it  to  the  Europeans  before  the  middle  of  the 
lad  century.  The  Spaniards  calls  the  tree  which  produces  it  Palo  dc 
Calenturas,  or  fever  tree. '  Linne  calls  it  Cinchona  officinalis,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Countefs  de  Cinchon,  the  Spanifh  viceroy's  Lady  in 
Peru,  who  was  the  tiril  European  that  had  been  cured  by  it.  It 
was  firft  brought  into  Italy  by  a  jefuit  about  the  year  1649,  an(^ 
diftributed  through  Europe  by  the  fathers  of  that  order;  hence  the 
names  Cortex  and  Pulvls  Jefniticus,  Pulvis  patrum.  By,  Cardinal 
dc  Lugo's  influence  a  cargo  of  it  v/as  procured  and  brought  to 
Rome  foon  after,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pulvis  Cardinalis 
de  Lugo.  As  this  bark  is  a  medicine  of  confiderable  importance. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  join  a  fnorjt  defcription  of  the  external 
qualities  of  the  belt  fort.  It  is  in  concave  pieces,  fcarcely  ever  ex-  . 
ceeding  the  fourth  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  longitudinally.  It  breaks 
fhort,  and  when  broken  evidently  appears  to  be  compofed  of  three 
diftincl  and  feparate  coats,  viz.  one  outer  thin  coat,  that  is  f;>me- 
\vhat  rugged,  often  covered  with  mofs  of  different  kinds,  and  is  of 
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*    CCXIII. 

This  bark  has  been  commonly  confidered  as  a  fpe- 
cific,  or  as  a  remedy  of  which  the  operation  was  not 
underftood.  But  it  is  certainly  allowable  to  enquire 
into  this  matter  ;  and  I  apprehend  it  may  be  explain- 
ed. 

CCXIV. 

To  this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as,  in  ma- 
ny cafes,  the  effects  of  the  bark  are  perceived  foon  af- 
ter its  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it  can 
poflibly  be  conveyed  to  the  mafs  of  blood,  we  may 
conclude^  that  its  effects  do  not  arife  from  its  operat- 
ing on  the  fluids  ;  and  muft,  therefore,  depend  upon 
its  operating  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  being 
thereby  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tern.  This  operation  feems  to  be  a  tonic  power,  the* 
bark  being  a  remedy  in  many  cafes  of  debility,  parti- 
cularly in  gangrene  :  and,  as  the  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
roxyfms  of  intermittent  fevers  depends  upon  a  recur- 
rence of  atony,  (xxxv,  and  xxxvi.)  fo  probablv  the; 

VOL.  I.  Q^  bark, 

a  rcddifh  brown  colour  like  cinnamon.  The  middle  coat  is  confider- 
ably  thicker,  of  a  clofer  texture,  and  deeper  colour  than  the  firft,  and 
is  lefs  brittle  but  more  refinous  than  any  other  part.  The  thud  or 
innermoft  coat  is  woody  and  fibrous,  and  of  a  britidi  red,  at  lea  ft 
confiderably  brighter  than  any  of  the  others.  From  this  defcripti- 
on  of  the  'bark,  great  care  mull  be  taken  in  powdering  it,  not  to 
leave  much  grofs  powder,  but  to  pafs  the  whole  of  it  through  the 
fieve,  becaufc  the  mod  refinous,  andconfequently  the  moft  effectual, 
part  of  the  bark  is  tbe  longetl  and  mo  ft  difficult  to  powder.  With 
refpe£  to  the  two  kinds  of  bark  fo  much  talked  of  and  noticed  a  few 
years  ago,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  they  feem  to  be  the  pro 
ciuclion  of  the  fame  tree.  The  Spaniards  always  fele&ed  fuch  piec- 
es asthofe  above  defcribed  out  of  the  original  packages,  and  rejected 
the  thin,  pale,  and  quilled  fort,  which  the  Englifh  preferred.  It  is 
certain  that  both  the  red,  pale,  quilled,  and  a  variety  of  gradation  be- 
tween them,  all  occur  in  the  fame  €heft  as  originally  imported  ;  and 
it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  the  bark  of  different  kinds  of  trees 
mould  be  packed  together.  Be  this  matter  however  as  it  may,  ex- 
perience gives  the  preference  to  what  is  called  the  red  bark,  and  this 
fort  ought  furely  to  be  ufed. 
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bark,  by  its  tonic  power,  prevents  the  recurrence  of 
thefe  paroxyfms  ;  arid  this  is  greatly  confirmed  by 'ob- 
ferving,  that  many  other  tonic  medicines  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe. 

ccxv. 

If  the  operation  of  the  bark  may  be  thus  explained, 
from  its  pofieiling  a  tonic  power,.it.  is  eafy  to  perceive 
why  it  is  improper  when  a  phlogiftic  diathefis  pre- 
vails ;  and,  from  the  fume  vie vv,  we  can  afcertain  in 
what  cafes  of  continued  fever  it  may  be  admitted. 
Thefc  are  either  after  confiderable  remiffions  have  ap- 
peared, when  it  may  be  employed  to  prevent  the  return 
of  exacerbations,  on  the  fame  footing  that  it  is  ufed  in 
intermittent  fevers ;  or  in  the  advanced  ilate  of  fevers, 
when  all  fufpicion  of  an  inflammatory  ft  ate  is  removed, , 
and  a  general  debility  prevails  in  the'fyftem  ;  and  its 
being  then  employed  is  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
prefent  practice. 

CCXVI. 

With  refpect  to  the  uie  of  the  bark,  it  is  proper  to 
add,  *hat  good  effects  are  to  be  expected  from  it,  al- 
mbfi  only  when  given  in  fubftance  and  in  large  quan- 
tity*. 

CCXVII. 

Another  fet  of  medicines  to  be  employed  for  obvia- 
ting debility  and  its  effects,  are  the  direct  ftimulants, 
(cciii.)  Thefe,  in  Come  meafure,  increafe  the  tone  of 
the  moving  fibres ;  but  they  are  different  from  the  to- 
nics, as  more  directly  exciting  and  increafing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries.  This  mode  of  their  o- 

peration 

*  The  dofes  of  the  bark  can  only  be  determined  from  tlie  ilate  of 
the  patient's  flomach  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  :  It  is  ufual  to- 
give  a  drachm  of  the  powder  at  a  dofe,  and  repeat  it  every  two  or 
three  hours,  according  to  the  exigency  cf  the  cafe,  or  the  ftate  of 
the  patient's  bowels.  It  frequently  pafies  off  by  ftool  when  given 
too  liberally  ;  this  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  giving^a  few  drops,. 
8  or  12,  of  laudanum,  with  each  dofe. 
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perarion  renders  the  ufe  of  them  ambiguous  ;  and 
when  an  inflammatory  diathefis  is  preient,  asfb  often 
happens  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  tli£  effects  of  thefe 
flimulants  may  be  vejry  hurtful ;  but  it  flill  remains 
probable,  that,  in  the  advanced  Hate  of  fevers,  when 
debility  prevails,  they  may  be  ufefuL 
CCXVJII. 

What  are  the  (limulants,  that  may  be  mod  properly 
employed,  I  am  uncertain,  is  the  ufe  of  them  in  this 
age  has  been  rare ;   but  I  am  diipufed  to  believe  that, 
of  all  kinds,  wine  is  the  bed. 
CGXIX. 

Wine  has  the  advantage  of  being  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late and  ftomach,  and  of  having  its  ttimulant  parts  fo 
much  diluted,  that  it  can  be  conveniently  given  in 
fmall  dofcs  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  employed  with  fuffici- 
ent  caution  ;  but  it  is  of  little  fervice  unlefs  taken  pret- 
ty largely*. 

ccxx. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  wine 
has  an  operation  analogous  to  that  of  opium  and  fome 
other  narcotic  medicines.  It  may  indeed  be  faid, 
that  we  can  diftindly  mark  its  flimulant  power  only, 
.which  renders  its  effects  in  thephrenitic  delirium  ma- 
rrifeftly  hurtful,  and,  in  the  mild  delirium,  depending 
on  debility,  as  remarkably  ufeful.  But  in  all  this,  the 
analogy  with  opium  is  ilill  obvious ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  both  wine  and  opium  are  more  ufeful  by 

Q^2  their 

*  Wine  is  a  valuable  cordial,  and  is  much  fuperior  to  mod  other 
ftimulants  ;  it  raifes  the  pulfe,  fupports'the  vis  vitx,  promotes  dia- 
phorefis,  and  refills  putrefaction.  '  With  refpecl  to  the  medical  dif- 
ferences of  wines,  it  may  fufftce  to  obferve,  tliat  the  effefts  of  full 
bodied  wines  are  more  lading  than  tfeofe  of  the  thinner.  Red  wines 
are  fuftniffriiigent,  and  confequently  poffefs  a  tonic  virtue,  and  are 
hence  more  proper  in  fevers  of  all  kinds  where  wine  is  at  all  admiffi- 
b!e,  than  white  wines  are.  All  fweet  wines  are  nutritive  and  in  ge- 
neral more  (litnulating  than  others  ;  but  they  heat  much,  and  are 
p.pt  to  turn  four  on  the  ftomach. 
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their  fedative  and  antifpafmodic,  than  by  their  ftimu- 
lant  powers. 

CCXXI. 

Thefe  are  the  means  of  anfwering  ourfecond  gene- 
ral indication  (cxxvi,  2.)  and  I  now  proceed  to  the 
third,  which  is,  *fo  obviate  or  to  cor  red  the  tendency  of 
the  fluids  to  putufattion. 

CCXXII. 
This  may  be  done, 

1.  By  avoiding  any  new  application  of  putrid  or 
putrefcent  matter. 

2.  By  evacuating  the  putrid  or  putrefcent  matter 
already  prefent  in  the  body. 

3.  By  correcting  the  putrid  or  putrefcent  matter 
remaining  in  the  body. 

4.  By  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  vefTels,  and  there- 
by refilling  further  putrefaction,  or  obviating  its  effects. 

CCXXIIL 

The  further  application  of  putrid  or  putrefcent  mat- 
ter may  be  avoided, 

1 .  By  removing  the  patient  from  places  filled  with 
corrupted  air. 

2.  By  correcting  the  air  from  which  he  cannot  be 
removed. 

3.  By  preventing    the  accumulation  of  the  pati- 
ent's own  effluvia,  by  a  conftant  ventilation,  and  by  a 
frequent* change  of  bed-clothes  and  body-linen. 

4.  By   the  careful  and    fpeedy   removal  of  all  ex- 
cremental  matters  from  the  patient's  chamber. 

5.  By  avoiding  animal  food,  or  correcting  it. 

CCXX1V. 

The  putrid  or  putrefcent  matter,  already  prefent 
in  the  body,  may  be  evacuated  partly  by  evacuating 
frequently  the  contents  of  the  inteftines*  ;  and  more 

effectually 

*  The  evecuants  to  be  ufed  in  thefe  cafes  are,  tlie  milder  purges, 
fueh  as  manna,  &c.  Rhubarb  and  fenna  may  alfobeufetl  ;  bat  .we 
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effectually  ftill,  by  fupporting  the  excretions  of  per- 
fpiiation  and  urine,  by  the  plentiful  afe  of  diluents*. 

ccxxv. 

The^pturid  or  putrefcent  matter,  remaining  in  the 
body,  may  be  rendered  more  mild  and  innocent  by 
the  ufe  of  diluents  ;  or  may  be  corrected  by  the  ufe 
of  antifeptics.  Thefe  lafl  are  of  many  and  various 
kinds  ;  but  which  of  them  are  conveniently  applica- 
ble, or  more  particularly  fuitcd  to  the  cafe  of  fevers, 
is  not  well  afcertained.  Thofe  moft  certainly  appli- 
cable and  ufeful,  are,  acefcent  aliments,  acidsf  of  all 
kinds,  neutral  falts £  and  fixed  air§ .  CCXX  VI. 

m«  ft  avoid  the  draflic  purges,  fuch  as  jalap,  fcammony,  aloes,  and 
fimilar  refmous  purges.  Calomel  has  been  found  very  ufeful  in  thefe 
cafes  :  It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  3  or  10  grains,  and  three 
ounces  of  the  infufum  fennas  with  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  fait 
jnay  be  given,  about  loor  I2hoursafter  it,  to  accelerate  its  operation, 

*  The  diluents  neceflary  in  thefe  cafes  mult  all  be  mixt  with  a  little 
port  wine  or  claret.  Warm  port  wine  and  water  is  the  beft  diluent. 

-j*  Whether  all  kinds  of  acids  are  to  beufed  as  antifeptics  is  fome- 
H'hat  doubt  ful.  The  mineral  acids,  efpecially  the  vitriolic,  have 
been  much  recommended  ;  but  the  vegetable  acids  feem  much  more 
efficacious.  As  their  mildnefs  allows  us  to  give  them  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  as  they  more  eafily  enter  into  a  union  with  the  ani- 
mal fluids  than  the  foflile  acids  do,  they  feem  more  fuitable  anti- 
feptics in  fhefe  cafes.  Whether  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  native  vegetable  acids  and  vinegar,  with  refpeft  to  their  antiff  p- 
tic  qualities,  was  formerly  much  difputed  by  practitioners.  Phy- 
ficians,  however,  have  now  fettled  this  queftion  ;  and  are  generally 
of  opinion,  that,  in  cafes  of  putrefcence  anting  from  fevers,  the  fer- 
mented acid  is  moft  proper  ;  but,  in  cafes  of  putrefcence  without 
fever,  they  prefer  the  native  acid  juices. 

;j;  The  antifeptic  power  of  the  different  neutral  Gits  is  extremely 
various.  According  to  the  reafoning  in  the  foregoing  note,  thofe 
conliltingof  a  vegetable  acid  bafe  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  and  indeed 
experience  confirms  the  opinion*  The  fpiritus  Mindercri  would  per- 
haps be  ufeful,  if  it  could  be  prevented  from  paffing  too  haflily  off 
by  fweat  and  urine.  In  dofes  of  a  drachm  every  two  hours,  it  is  Icfs 
fubjedl  to  promote  fweet  and  urine,  than  when  given  in  the  ufudl 
dofe  oF  halt  an  ounce.  .Lemon  juice,  faturated  with  volatile  alkali, 
has  often  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  thefe  cafes  ;  efpcciaily  whew 
they  are  taken  either  in  the  act  of  effervcfcence,  or  feparatdy,  the 
cne  immediately  after  the  other. 

§  The  antifeptic  qualities  of- fixed  air  are  much  doubted  by  fere- 
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CCXXVI. 

The  progrefsjpf  putrefaction  may  be  confiderably 
retarded,  and  its  effects  obviated,  by  fupporting  the 
tone  of  the  veffels  :  and  this  may  be  done  L-v  tonic 
remedies ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  Cold,  and  Peruvian 
Bark,  both  fufilciently  treated  of  above,  (ccv.  etfej.) 
CCXXVil. 

I  have  now  finilhed  the  confideration  of  the  three 
general  indications  to  be  formed  in  the  cure  of  conti- 
nued fevers  ;  and  have  mentioned  mod  of  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been,  upon  any  occafion,  employed 
in  this  bufmefs.  It  was  necefTary,  in  the  fir  ft  place, 
to  confider  thefe  indications  and  remedies  feparately, 
•and  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  latter  more  gene- 
rally :  but,  from  what  has  been  now  delivered,  com- 
pared with  what  was  faid  aboye,  concerning  the  difT 
ference  of  fevers,  and  the  fignification  of  their  feverai 
fymptorns  in  forming  the  prognoflic,  I  expect  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  aiiign  the  indication,  and  to  felect 
and  combine  the  feverai  remedies  mentioned,  fo  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  feverai  fpecies  and  circumftances  of 
continued  fevers.  I  think 

ral  eminent  pfiyficians.  The  giving  it  is  frequently  very  difficult,  and 
folnctimcs  even  impofiible.  The  author  might  have  added  feverai  other 
antifeptics  to  the  {hort  litl  he  has  given  :  What  he  h-fs  mentioned, 
however,  are  fucli  as  are  generally  ufed,  or  approved  of  by  practiti- 
oners. Campher  is  a  confickrable  antifeptic,  but  it  is'  of  too 
heating  a  quality  to  be  given  in  fuch  quantities  as  feem  necefiary. 
The  cemmon  cipfe  of  it  is  from  one  to  ten  grains,  and  it  is  beft  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  a  bolus  ;  in  which  form  it  may  alfo  be  joine^ 
with  fume  other  antifeptic,  as 

R  .  Camphor,  gr.  viii. 

Spt.  Vini.  gutt.'x. 

Pulv.  Rad.  Contrayerv.  3ii. 

Syr.  Simp!,  o.  f. 

M.  f,  bi>l. 

This  dofc  may  be  repeated  cverv  fix  hours,  or  oftener,  cfpecially  if 
the  pulfe  be  low  or  weak.  Jn  iifing  camphor  the  practitioner  ought 
to  remember  that  this  nu-uiciuc,  when  given  in  large  quantities,  fre- 
quently occafions  delirium.  Peculiar  attention  muft  therefore  be 
paid  to  that  fymptom,  ar.d  the  dofcs  of  camphor  regulated  with  cau 
tion. 
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I  think  it  may  be  ufeful  for  my  Readers  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  cure  of  CONTINUED  FEVERS  brought 
under  one  View,  as  in  the  following  TABLE. 
IN  THE  CURE  OF  CONTINUED  FEVERS, 

THE    INDICATIONS  ARE, 

I.    To  moderate  the  violence  of  reaffiion. 

Which  may  be  done  by, 

I.  Diminirtiing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arterie?,  by 

A.  Avoiding  or  moderating  thofe  irritations  which  are  ahnoft 

conftantly  applied  to  the  body  ;  as, 

a.  The  impreffior>s  rrude  upon  cur  fcnfes,  particularly, 
a.  Increafed  heat,  whether  arifmg  from 

aa.  External-  heat  ,  or, 

cc.  The  accumulation  of  the  heat-of  the  body. 

b.  The  exercife  of  the  body, 
e.  The  exerciie  of  the  mind, 

d.  The  taking  in  of  aliment, 

e.  Particular  irritations  arifmg  from 

a.  The  fenfe  of  third, 

c.  Crudities,  or  corrupted  humours,  in  the  (lomacb, 

b.  The  preternatural  retention  of  feces. 
b.   A  general  acrimony  of  the  fluids. 

B.  Employing  certain  fedative  powers;  as, 


b.  Refrigerants;  the  chief  of  which  are, 

a.  Acids  of  all  kinds, 

c.  Neutral  falts, 

b.  Metallic  felts. 

C.  Diminiihing  the   teniion  and  tone  of  the  arterial  fyftern,  by 
a.  Blood-letting, 
b-   Purging. 

2.  Taking  off  the  fpafm  of  theextreme  veffels,  by 

A.  Internal  means;  which  are, 

a.  Thofe  remedies  which  determine  to  the  furface,  as, 

a.  Diluents, 
*.  Neutral  falts, 
b.  JMidorifics, 

d.  .Emetics. 

b.  Thofe  remedies  named  antifpafmodics. 

B.  External  means  ;  as, 

a.  Bliilering, 

b.  Warm  bathing. 

II.  To  remove  the  cau/es,  or  obviate  the  effects,  of  debi- 

lity, by 

i.  Supporting  and  fncreafing  the  aftion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by 
A.  Tonics,  a«,  a. 
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a.  Cold, 

b.  Tonic  medicines,  which  are  cither, 
a,  Foflile,  as, 

aa.  Saccharum  faturni,  &c.  or, 
c.  Vegetable,  as, 
aa.  Peruvian  Bark. 
B.  Stimulants,  as, 

a.  Aromatics,  £c. 

b.  Wine. 

III.  To  obviate  or  correfi  the  tendency  of  the  fluids  fa 
putrefaction^  by 

1.  Avoiding  the  application  of  putrid  orputrcfcent  matter,  by 

A.  Removing  the  patient  from  places  tilled  with  corrupted  air. 

B.  Correcting  the  air  from  which  he  cannot  be  removed. 

C.  Avoiding  the  accumulation  of  the  patient's  own  effluvia,  by 

a.  A  conilant  venilation, 

b.  Frequently  changing  the  bed-clothes  and  body-linen. 

D.  Removing  carefully  and  fpeedilyall  excremental  matters. 

E.  Avoiding  animal  food,  or  correcting  it. 

2.  Evacuating  the  putrid  ot  putrefcent    matter  already  pre- 

fent  in  the  body,  by 
A.  Evacuating  frequently  the  inteftines. 
E.  Supporting  the  excretions  of  pcrfpiration  and  urine,  by 

a.  Diluents,  fk 

b.  Neutral  falts. 

3.  Corre£ling  the  putrid  or  putrefcent  matter  remaining  in  the 
body,  by 

A.  Diluents, 

B.  Antifeptics, 

C.  Fixed  air. 

4.  Refilling  farther  putrefaclion,  or  obviating  its  effects,  by 
Supporting  the  tone  of  the  vcflels,  by  I'onic  remedies. 
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S     EC     T.         II. 
OF  THE  CURE  OF  INTERMITTENT  FEVERS. 

CCXXVIII. 

It  ilill  remains  to  coniider  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers  ;  and,  with  rcfpcdl  to  theie?  weibrm^alfo  three 
general  indications. 

i. 
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1 .  In  the  time  of  inter  miffion^  to  prevent  tfie  recur- 
rence of  paroxyfms. 

2.  In  the  time  of  paroxyfms^  to  conducl  thefe  fo  as  to 
obtain  a  final  folution  of  the  dijeafe. 

3.  To  take  off  certain  circumjlances  which  might  pre- 
vent the  fulfilling  of  the  fwofirft  indications. 

CCXXIX. 
The  firft  indication  may  be  anfvvered  in  two  ways  : 

1 .  By  inereafing  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
fome  time  before  the  period  of  acceffion,  and  fupport- 
ing  that  increafed  action  till  the  period  of  the  acceflion 
be  over,  fo  as  thereby  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  atony  and  fpaiYn  of  the  extreme  veffels  which  give 
occalion  to  the  recurrence-of  paroxyfms. 

2.  Without  inereafing  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms  may  be  prevent- 
ed, by  fupporting  the  tpne  of  the  veffels  and  thereby 
preventing  atony,  and  the  confequent  fpafm. 

ccxxx. 

For  the  purpofe  mentioned  in  ccxxix,  i.  the  adion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  increafed, 

1.  By  various  flimulant  remedies,  internally  given, 
or  externally  applied,  and  that  without  exciting  fweat. 

2.  By  the  fame  remedies,  or  others  fo  managed  as 
to  excite  fweating,  and  to  fupport  that  fweating  till  the 
period  of  acceflion  be  for  fome  time  pad, 

3.  By  naufeating  dofes  of  emetics,  given  about  an 
hour  before  the  time  of  acceflion,  thereby  fupporting 
and  increaiing  the  tone  and  adion  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels. 

CCXXXI. 

The  tpne  of  the  extreme  veflTels  may  be  fupported 
without  increaiing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
(ccxxix,  2.)  by  various  tonic  medicines  ;  as, 

1.  Ailringents  alone. 

2.  Bitters  alone. 

3.  Afiringents  and  bitters  conjoined. 

VOL.  I.  R  4.  Aftringents 
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4.  Aftringents  and  aromatics  conjoined. 

5.  Certain  metallic  tonics. 

6.  Opiates. 

Laflly,  an  impreffion  of  horror. 

A  good  deal  of  exercife,  and  as  full  a  diet  as  the 

conditon  of  the  patient's  appetite  and  digeftion  may 

allow  of,  will  be  proper  during  the  time  of  inter  fnifli- 

on,  and  may  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  this  head. 

CCXXXIL 

Of  a1!  the  tonic  remedies  menionecl  (ccxxxi.)  the 
mod  celebrated,  and  perhaps  the  mod  certainly  effec- 
tual, is  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  tonic  power  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  above  (ccxiv.} 
and  have  at  the  fame  time  explained  its  ufe  in  conti- 
nued fevers. 

The  fame  obfervation  as  made  in  ccxvi.  is  efpecially 
proper  in  the  cafe  of  intermittents  :  and  further,  with 
refpecl  to  theie,  the  following  obfervations  or  rules, 
are  offered  here. 

1 .  That  the  bark  may  be  employed  with  fafety  at 
any  period  of  intermittent  fevers,  providing  that,  at 
the  fame  time,  there  be  neither  a  phlogiflic  diathefis 
prevailing-  in  thefyilem,  nor  any  conliuerable  or  fixed 
congdlion  prefent  in  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

2.  The  proper  time  for  exhibiting  the  bark  in  in- 
termittent fevers,  is  during  the  time  of  intern  iffion  ; 
and  where  intermiilions  are  to  be  expecTed5it  is  to  be 
abilained  fio  \i  in  the  time  of  paroxyfms. 

3.  In  remittents,  though  no  en-tire  apyrexia  oc- 
curs,  the   Bark    may  be   given   during  the  remiiE- 
ons  ;  and  it  fiiould  be  given,  even  though  the  remiffion 
be  inconiiderabie,  if,  from  the  known  nature  of  the  e- 
pidemic,  inteririifuons  or  conliderable  remiilions    are 
not  to  be  foon  expecled,   and  that  grea:  danger  is  ap- 
prehended from  repeated  exacerbations. 

4.  In  the  cafe  of  genuine  intermittents,  while  a  due 
quantity  of  Bar):  is  to  be  employed,  the  exhibition  of 

it 
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it  ought  to  be  brought  as  near  to  the  time  of  acceflion 
as  the  condition  of  the  patient's  ftomach  will  allow. 

5.  in  general,  in  all  caies  of  intermittent,  it  is  not 
fufflcient  that  the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms  be  flopped 
for  once  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  ;  a  telaple  is  commonly 
to  be  expected,  and  fhould  be  prevented  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  bark,  repeated  at  proper  intervals*. 

R  i  CCXXX1IL 

*  The  quantity  ef  bark  to  be  given  in  the  intehntflioh  muft  be 
as  great  as  the  ftomach  can  pofiibly  bear,  it  is  very  common  to 
give  two  ounces  daring  the  interrniilion.  in  dofes  of  half  a  drachm  or 
two  fcruples  every  hour,  efpecially  in  quartans.  But  it  has  been 
found  more  fuccefsful  in  its  operations,  when  we  begin  with  fmall 
dofes,  viz.  9i.  in  the  commencement  of  the  intermiflions,  and  in- 
ireafe  the  dofes  to  Ji.  towards  the  end  of  it.  The  bark  fometimes 
fits  better  on  the  ftomach  by  adding  to  it  about  an  eighth  or  a  fourth 
of  its  weight  of  fome  aromatic  antifeptic.  Virginian  fnake  root  an- 
fwers  this  intention  very  well.  An  ounce  of  red  batk  and  two  drachms 
of  fnake  root  taken  during  the  i*  *ermiffion  of  a  tertian,  if  the  fto- 
mach can  bear  it,  or  if  no  diarrhoea  comes  on,  generally  prevents 
-the  next  paroxyfm,  In  cafe  of  diarrhoea  being  produced  by  bark, 
ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  civtn  three  or  four  times 
with  each  dofe  of  the  bark.  The  fubftances  generally  joined  with 
the  bark  in  prefcription,  feem  calculated  either  to  promote  its  effi- 
cacy or  reduce  it  to  the  intended  form,  without  having  regard  to  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  composition.  This  however  is  a  pofnt  of  great 
confequence,  as  the  tafle  of  the  bark,  and  the  large  quantity  of  it 
necefiary  for  the  cure,  make  the  patient  frequently  loath  it  before 
its  ufe  ought  to  be  discontinued.  When  made  into  an  electuary  or 
bolus  with  fyrups,  it  flicks  about  the  mouth  or  fauces  ;  whence  its 
tsile  remains  a  long  while  ;  but,  when  made  into  an  electuary  with 
mucilages,  it  pafies  down  freely,  fcarcely  leaving  any  taile  behind  it. 
The  tafte  of  the  bark  is  very  effectually  concealed  by  liquorice  root 
in  a  decoction,  or  by  the  extract  in  an  electuary.  The  extract  of 
logwood  alfo  conceals  the  talle  of  the  bark,  and  an  electuary  made 
svith  it,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mucilage,  is  a  very  elegant  form. 
Decoctions,  infufions,  and  tincture  of  the  bark  are  much  Jefs  effica- 
cious than  the  fubftanoe.  The  extract  and  therelinare  felclom  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  ef  intcrmittcnts,  except  when  other  forms  vvil| 
not  iit  on  the  ftomach.  The  formula  in  the  laft  London  Pharmaco. 
pteia  is  the  belt,  being  a  compound  of  both 'the  extract  and  refin  . 
for  the  watery  extract  is  ftrong  in  bitternefs,  but  weak  inaitringen' 
cy,  and  the  icfin  is  ftrong  in  aftringenc.y,  but  weak  in  bitternefs,  an^ 
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CCXXXIIL 

Our  fecond  general  indication  for  conducting  the 
parvxyfms  of  intermittent  fevers,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  fi- 
nal folution  of  the  difeafe,  may  be  anfwered, 

1.  By   exhibiting  emetics  during  the  time  of  the 
cold  ftage,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot. 

2.  By  opiates  given  during  the  time  of  the  hot  ftage*. 

CCXXXIV. 

both  qualities  are  necefiary  for  curing  intermittents.  About  tenor 
twelve  grains  of  the  extract  are  equivalent  to  half  a  drachm  of  pow- 
der. When  aparo.xyfm  has  been  flopped  by  the  bark,  it  is  by  no 
means  fafe  to  abandon  the  life  of  this  medicine  altogether,  as  a  re- 
lapfe  is  always  to  be  apprehended.  The  dofes  are  gradually  to  be 
diminilhed,  and  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  given  them  are  to 
be  increafed  :  After  tertians,  we  may  diminifli  the  quantity  daily 
one  half,  till  we  arrive  at  two  drachms  ;  and  thefe  two  drachms 
ought  to  be  continued  in  dofes  of  two  fcruples  three  a  day  for  eight 
days  ;  after  which  period,  two  fcruples  ought  to  be  given  night  and 
morning  for  a  week  longer  :  after  quai  tans,  when  the  dofe  is  reduc- 
ed to  two  drachms  a  day,  it  will  be  prudent  to  continue  giving  this 
quantity  daily  for  a  fortnight,  and  half  adrachtn  night  and  morning 
for  a  fortnight  longer.  In  order  the*  more  effectually  to  prevent  a 
relapfe,  great  attention  mult  be  paid  to  diet  and  regiment  Patients 
are  generally  extremely  voracious  after  the  cure  of  intermittents  ; 
and  indeed  they  require  conftderablc  nutrition  to  fupply  the  wafte 
occafioned  by  the  fever.  Small  quantities  of  food  are  to  be  taken 
at  once  and  to  be  often  repeated  ;  and  the  molt  nutritive,  and  at 
the  fame  time  eafily  digettable  food,  mud  be  chofen,  as  broths  with 
bailey  and  white  flefh  meat,  roaft  lamb,  veal,  chickens,  new  laid  eggs, 
broiled  frcfh  fifh,  &c.  Acrid,  acefcent,  and  irritating  aliments,  and 
acids  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  drink  ought  to  be  in  mode- 
rate quantity,  but  rich  and  Urong  ;  as  mild  ale,  Poit  wine  and  wa- 
ter With  refpedt  to  the  regimen  proper  for  convalefcents  from 
intermittents,  it  may  fuffice  to  obterve,  that  fleep  may  be  indulged 
in.  Exercife  without  fatigue  is  of  great  nfe,  either  by  walking,  by 
riding  on  horfthack,  or  in  a  carriage,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  But  above  all,  cold  mult  be  carefully  avoided  ;  for  nothing 
more  effectually  produces  a  relapfe  than  an  imprudent  expofure  to 
cold  damp  air,  era  neglect  in  keeping  the  body  properly  clothed. 
The  practice  of  giving  purges  after  the  cure  of  intermittents  is  high- 
ly blameable,  and  is  frequently  the  cafe  of  a  relapfe.  Should  cof. 
tivenefs  be  troublefomc,  it  may  be  removed  by  very  mild  emollient 
«]yilers. 

*    This  practice,  of  giviftg  remits  in  the  ^nd  of  the  cold  ftage  and 
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The  circumflances  which  may  efpecially  prevent 
the  fulfilling  of  thofe  two  indications,  and  therefore 
give  occafion  to  our  third,  are,  a  phlogiftic  diathefis 
prevailing  in  the  fyftem,  and  congeilions  fixed  in  the 
abdominal  vifcera.  The  firft  mull  be  removed  by 
blood-letting  and  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  ;  the  fe*- 
cond,  by  vomiting  and  purging. 

Where  thefemeafures  are  not  immediately  effectual, 
I  hold  it  fafer  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  by 
the  means  pointed  out  in  general  in  ccxxix.  rather 
than  by  thofe  in  article  fecond  of  the  fame  paragraph* 


BOOK      II. 
OF     I  NFL  ANIMATIONS, 

OR 

1  PHLEGM  A  S  I  ,#. 

CHAP.     I, 
OF   INFLAMMATION   IN  GENERAL. 

SECT,     I. 
OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

ccxxxv. 

WHEN  any  part  upon  the  furface  of  the  body  n 
affected  with  unufual  reclnefs,  heat,  pain  and 

tumour, 

an  opiate  after  their  operation,  ib  old.  It  is  mentioned  by  Syder.- 
ham,  Boerhaave,  Van  Svvieun,  and  moil  prn&ica)  yj'iitfrs.  It 
niull  not  however  be  indiicriminately  ufed.  It  is  feldoni  attended 
with  any  faint  a  ry  effect,  except  in  vernal  intertnitttnts,  and  in  tbe 
earlier  perioc:  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  it  is  conftantly  attended  with  ciii- 
advantage  when  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  continuance. 
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tumour,   we  name  the  difcafe  an  Inflammation  or 
Pftlegmafia.   Theie  fyrnptoms  of  inflammation  are  ne- 
ver confideiable,  without  the  whole  fyfiem  being,  at 
the  fame  time,  affected  with  pyrexia. 
CCXXXVI. 

As  the  external,  fo  like  wife  the  internal  parts  may 
beaffe&ed  with  inflammation;  and  we  judge  them  to 
be  lb,  when,  together  with  pyrexia,  there  is  a  fixed 
pain  many  internal  part,  attended  with  feme  inter- 
ruption in  the  exercife  of  its  functions, 
CCXXXyil, 

We  judge  of  theprefence-of  inflammation  alfo  from 
the  (late  of  the  blood  drawn  out  of  the  veir-s.  When 
the  blood,  after  cooling  and  concreting  fhows  a  por- 
tion of  the  gluten  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  mafs> 
and  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  craffamentutn  ;  as  fuch 
feparation  happens  in  all  cafes  of  more  evident  Phleg- 
mafia ;  fo,  in  ambiguous  cafes,  we,  from  this  appear- 
ance, joined  with  other  fympt.oms,  infer  the  prefehce 
of  inflammation.  At  the  fame  time,  it  mud  be  obfcrv- 
ed,  that  as  feveral  circumftances  in  blood-letting, 
may  prevent  this  feparation  of  gluten  from  taking 
place  in  bfood  otherwife  difpofed  to  it ;  fo,  from  the 
abfence  of  fuch  appe  irance,  we  cannot  always  con- 
clude a^ai  nil  the  prefence  of  inflammation. 
CCXXX  VIII. 

I  cannot  eaGly  give  any  other  general  hiilory  of  the 
plienornena  of  inflammation  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs ;  and  the  variations 
which  may  take  place  in  its  circum (lances,  will  occur 
fo  be  mare  proper" ly.  taken  notice  of  under  the  feveral 
beads  of  the  particular  genera  and  fpecies  to  be  here- 
after mentioned.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  enquire  in- 
to the  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation  in  general. 

SECT. 
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SECT.      II. 

OF  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF  INFLAM- 
MATION. 

CCXXXIX. 

The  phenomena  of  inflammation  (ccxxxv  )  all 
concur  in  iTiowincr,  that  there  is  an  increafed  impetus 
of  the  Mood  in  the  veflcls  of  the  part  afTecled  ;  and  as, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  aclion  of  the  heart  is  not  always 
evidently  increafed,  there  is  reafon  to  prefume,  that  the 
increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  particular  part  is 
owing  efpecially  to  the  increafed  action  of  the  vefiels 
of  that  part  itfelf. 

CCXL.  , 

»  The  caufe  of  this  increafed  action  in  the  veiled  of  a 
particular  part  is,  therefore,  what  we  are  to  inquire 
after,  and  to  conHder  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  in- 
flammation. 

In  many  cafes,  we  can  manifeftly  perceive,  that  in- 
flammation arifes  from  the  application  of  itimulant 
fubftances  to  the  part.  When  the  application  of  fuch 
ftimulants,  therefore,  is  evident,  we  feek  for  no  other 
caufe  of  inflammation  ;  but  as,  in  many  cafes,  fuch  ap- 
plication is  neither  evident,  nor,  with  any  probability, 
to  be  fuppofed,  we  mufl,  in  fuch  cafes,  feek  for  fome 
other  caufe  of  the  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  veiTels  of  the  part. 

CCXLI. 

Many  phyiicianshave  fuppofed,  that  an  obftruclion 
of  the  extreme  vefTels,  any  how  produced,  may  prove 
a  caufe  of  inflammation ;  and  particularly,  that  this 
may  arife  from  an  obflruction  formed  by  a  matter 
flopping  up  thefe  veffels.  But  many  difficulties  at- 
tend this  doctrine*.  i.  The 

*  This  is  the  BoerhaaviaH  do&ririe  which  the  author  here  refutes, 
many  objections  might  be  tiiade  againfl  feveral  parts  of  this  refuta- 
tion ;  but  to  examine  it  minutely,  is  foieign  to  my  purpofc,  aiui 
would  requite  more  room  than  the  narrow  limits  of  thefe  notes  can 
poffibly  allow. 
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i.  The  opinion  feems  chiefly  to  have  arifen  from 
the  appearance  of  the  blood  defcribed  in  ccxxxvii. 
when  the  feparatcd  gluten  was  confidercd  as  a  preter- 
natural and  morbid  matter  :  but  we  now  know  very 
certainly,  that  this  gluten  is  conflantly  a  condiment 
part  of  the  human  blood  ;  and  that  it  is  only  a  pecu- 
liar feparation  of  the  parts  of  the  blood,  that  happens 
in  confequence  of  inflammation  and  fonie  other  cir- 
cumilances,  which  gives  oecafion  to  the  appearance 
that  was  falfely  confidercd  as  a  mark  of  a  morbid  len- 
tor  in  the  blood. 

•  2.  There  are  no  experiments  directly  in  proof  of  a 
preternatural  lent  or  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood  ; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  certain  parts  of  the  blood 
occafionally  acquiring  a  greater  denfity  and  force  of 
cohefion  than  ordinary ;  neither  is  there  any  proof  of 
the  denfer,  or  more  coherent  parts,  being  prefent  in 
the  mafs  of  blood  in  fuch  greater  proportion  than  ufu- 
al,  as  to  occaiion  a_dangerous  fpiilitude.  The  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Brown  Langriih  on  this  fubjecl  afford 
no  concluiion,  having  been  made  on  certain  parts  of 
the  blood  feparated  from  the  reftt  without  attending 
'to  the  circumilances  of  blood-letting,  which  very  much 
alter  the  (late  of  the  feparation  and  concretion  of  the 
blood  drawn  out  of  the  veins. 

3.  The  fuppofnion  of  a  preternatural  lentor  or  vif- 
cidity  of  the  blood,  is  not  well  founded  ;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  nature  has  fpecially  provided  againft  a 
date  of  the  fluids,  fo  incompatible  with  the  exercife  of 
the  mod  important  functions  of  the  animal  ceconomy 
While  motion  continues  to  prevent  a  feparation  of 
parts,  and  heat  continues  to  preferve  the  fluidity  of 
the  more  vifcid,  there  feems  to  be  always  fo  large  a 
proportion  of  water  prefent  as  to  give  a  fufncient  flu- 
idity to  the  whole.  I  muft  own  that  this  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  conclulive ;  but  I  dill  repeat  it,  as  giving  a  pro- 
bability to  the  general  argument. 

4.  In 
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4.  In  the  particular  cafe  of  inflammation,  there  are, 
feveral   circumftances  which  render  it  probable  that 
the  blood  is  then  more  fluid  than  ufual. 

5.  I  prefume  that  no  fuch  general  lentor,   as  Boer- 
haave  and  his  difciples  have  furjpoied,  does  ever  take 
place;  becaufe  if  it  did,  it  muft  fhow  more  confider- 
able  effects  than  commonly  appear. 

6.  Belides  thefuppolition  of  an  obftru&ing  lentor, 
phyficians  have  fuppofed,.  that  an  obflrudion  may  be 
formed  by  an  impermeable  matter  of  another  kind, 
and  that  fuch  an  obftrudion  may  alfo  be  the  caufe  of 
inflammation.  This  fuppofition  is  what  is  well  known 
in  the  fchools  under  the  title  of  an  error  loci ;  but  it  is 
an  opinion  that  I  cannot  find  to  be  at  all  probable  : 
for  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  extreme  veflTeis  is 
fo  weak   and  flow,  as  readily  to  admit  a  retrograde 
cotirfe  of  it ;  and  therefore,  if  a  particle  of  blood  fliould 
happen  to  enter  a  veflel  whofe  branches  will  not  allow 
of  its  paflage,  it  will  be  moved  backwards,  till  it  meet 
with  a  veffel  fit  for  tranfmitting  it ;  and  the  frequent 
ramifications  and  analtomofes  of  the  extreme  arteries 
are  very  favourable  to  this.     I  muft  own  indeed,  that 
this  argument  is  not  abfolutely  conclufive ;  becaufe  I 
allow  it  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  an  error  loci:,  does 
actually  upon  occafion  happen ;  but,  for  the  reafons 
I  have  given,  it  is  probable  that  it  feldom  happens, 
and  is  therefore  rarely  the  caufe  of  inflammation  ;  or  if 
it  be,  that  it  is  not  merely  by  the  obftruclion  that  it 
produces ;  as,  among  other  reafons,  I  conclude  parti- 
cularly from  the  following  argument, 

7.  Though  an  obftrudion  fhould  be  fuppofed  to 
take  place,  it  will  not  be  fufficient  for  producing  the 
effects,  and  exhibiting  the  phenomena,  that  appear  in 
inflammation.       The  theory  that  has  been  common- 
ly employed  on  this  occafion  is  by  no  means  fatisfy- 
ing ;  and,  in  fad,  it  appears,  from  many  obfervations 
and  experiments,  that  confiderable  obltrudions  may 
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be  formed,   and  may  fubiift,  without  producing  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammation. 

CCXLII. 

Obftru&ion,  therefore,  from  a  matter  flopping  up 
the  vefTels,  Gaub.  Pathol.  249.  i.  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  primary  caufe  of  inflammation  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  fufficiently  probable,  thatfome  fte- 
gree  of  obftruction  does  take  place  in  every  cafe  of  in- 
flammation- The  difteniion,  pain,  rednefs  and  tu- 
mour, attending  inflammation,  are  to  be  explained 
only  by  fuppofing,  that  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
do  not  readily  tranfmit  the  unufual  quantity  of  blood 
impelled  into  them  by  theincreafed  action  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  veffels.  Such  an  obftruction  may  be  fuppofed 
to  happen  in  every  cafe  of  an  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  inflam- 
mation, there  is  alfo  a  preternatural  refiftance  to  the 
free  paflage  of  the  fluids. 

CCXLIII. 

From  the  doctrine  of  fever,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
that  an  increafed  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  not 
fupported  for  any  length  of  time  by  any  other  means 
than  a  fpafm  affecting  the  extreme  veflels;  and  that 
the  fame  fpafm  takes  place  in  inflammation,  feems 
likely,  becaufe  that  every  confiderable  inflammation 
is  introduced  by  a  cold  ftage,  and  is  accompanied 
with  that  and  other  circumflances  of  pyrexia.  It 
feems  alfo  probable,  that  fomething  analogous  to  this 
occurs  even  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  inflammations  which 
appear  lefs  confiderable  and  to  be  purely  topical. 

CCXLIV. 

From  all  this,  the  nature  of  inflammation  may  in 
many  cafes  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
Some  caufes  of  inequality  in  the  diflribution  of  the 
blood  may  throw  an  unufual  quantity  of  ic  upon  par- 
ticular veiYels,  to  which  it  rnuit  neceflarily  prove  a  fti- 
mulus.  But,  further,  it  is  probable,  that,  to  relieve 

the 
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the  congeftion,  the  vis  medicatrix  naiura  increafes  fliil 
more  the  action  of  thefe  veffels  ;  and  which,  as  in  all 
other  febrile  difeafes,  it  effects  by  the  formation  of  a 
fpafm  on  their  extremities. 

CCXLV. 

A  fpafm  of  the  extreme  arteries,  fupporting  an  in- 
creafed  action  in  the  courfe  of  them,  may  therefore  be 
conlidered  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation  ; 
at  lead,  in  all  cafes  not  ariiing  from  direct  ftimuii  ap- 
plied j  and  even  in  this  cafe  the  ftimuii  may  be  fuppo- 
ied  to  produce  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels. 
CCXLVI. 

That,  in  inflammation,  there  is  the  concurrence  of 
a  conftriction  of  the  extreme  vefTeis,  with  an  increafed 
action  in  the  other  parts  of  them,  feems  probable,  from 
the  confideration  of  Rheumatifm.  This  is  a  fpecies 
of  inflammation  which  is  often  manifeftly  produced, 
either  by  cold  applied  to  over-diftended  vefiels,  or  by 
caufes  of  an  increafed  impetus,  and  over-diitenfion  in 
veflels  previoufly  conftricted.  Hence  the  difeafe  efpe- 
cially  appears  at  feafons  liable  to  frequent  and  confi- 
derable  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  parts  of  the  body  mod 
frequently  affected  with  inflammation,  are  thofe  ex- 
pofed,  both  to  over-diftcnfion,  from  a  change  in  the 
diftribution  of  the  fluids,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the 
immediate  action  of  cold.  Hence,  quinfis,  and  pneu- 
monic inflammations,  are  more  frequent  than  any 
others. 

CCXLVII. 

That  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels  takes  place  in 
inflammation,  is  to  be  further  prcfumed  from  what  is 
at  the  fame  time  the  jftate  of  the  whole  arterial  fyftem. 
In  every  confiderable  inflammation,  though  ariiing  in 
one  part  only,  an  affection  is  communicated  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  in  confeque nee  j)f  which  an  inflam- 
mation, is  readily  produced  in  omer  parts  belide  that 

S  2  firft 
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firft  affected.  This  general  affection  is  well  known 
among  phyficians,  under  the  name  of  the  DIATHESIS 
PHLOGISTI  CA.  It  appears  moft  commonly  in  perfons 
of  the  moft  rigid  fibres  ;  is  often  manifeftly  induced 
by  the  tonic  or  aftringent  powers  of  cold  ;  is  increafed 
by  all  tonic  and  ftimulant  powers  applied  to  the  body  ; 
is  always  attended  with  ahardnefs  of  the  pulfe;  and 
is  moft  effectually  taken  off  by  the  relaxing  power  of 
blood-letting.  From  thefe  circumftances,  it  feems 
probable,  that  the  diathefis  phlogiftica  confifts  in  an 
increafed  tone,  or  contractility,  and  perhaps  in  an  in- 
creafed contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  whole 
arterial  fyftem.  Such  a  ftate  of  the  fyftem  feems  of- 
ten to  arife,  and  fublift  forfome  time,  without  the  ap- 
parent inflammation  of  any  particular  part  ;  but  fuch 
a  ftate  of  the  fyftem  renders  it  likely,  that  a  fpafm  may 
at  the  fame  time,  readily  arife  in  any  of  the  extreme 
velfels,  and  a  particular  inflammation  be  there  pro- 
duced. It  does,  however,  appear  alfo,  that  the  gene- 
ral diathefis  frequently  arifes  from  inflammation  begun 
in  a  particular  part. 

CCXLVIII. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  the  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion^ to  explain  the  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  part  more  particularly  affected.  The 
latter  I  have  confidered  as  when  in  its  firft  formation  ; 
but  after  ;t  has  fubfifted  for  fome  time,  various  changes 
take  pi  ice  in  the  part  affected;  and  of  thefe  I  muft 
now  take  notice. 


SECT.       III. 

Of  /&*  TERMINATIONS  of  INFLAMMATION. 

CCXLIX. 

If  an  inflammation  be  cured  while  the  ftate  and  tex- 
ture of  the  part  remain  entire,  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be 
terminated  by  RESOLUTION, 

This 
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This  happens  when  the  previous  congeftion  and 
fpafm  have  been  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  the  incrcaf- 
ed  impetus  of  the  blood  has  been  fufficient  to  over- 
come the  fpafm,  to  dilate  the  veffels,  and  to  remove 
the  congeftion,  fo  that  the  part  is  reftored  to  its  ordi- 
nary and  healthy  ftate. 

A  refolution  takes  place  alfo  when  the  increafed 
impetus  of  the  fluids  has  produced  an  increafed  exha- 
lation into  the  adjoining  cellular  texture,  or  an  increaf- 
ed excretion  in  fome  neighbouring  part,  and  has  there- 
by relaxed  the  fpafm,  and  relieved  the  congeftion,  in 
the  veflels  of  the  part  more  particularly  affected. 

Laftly,  A  refolution  may  take  place,  when  the  in- 
creafed impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  whole  fyftem  oc- 
caiions  an  evacuation,  which,  though  in  a  diftant  part, 
may  prove  fufficient  to  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefis 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  thereby  relieve  the  congefti- 
on and  fpafm  of  the  particular  part  affected  by  inflam- 
mation. 

CCL. 

The  tumour  which  appears  in  inflammation  may  be 
imputed  in  part  -to  the  congeftion  of  fluids  in  their 
proper  veflels  ;  but  i£  owing  chiefly  to  an  effufion  of 
matter  into  the  adjoining  cellular  texture;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, tumours  feldom  appear  but  in  parts  adjoin- 
ing to  a  lax  cellular  texture.  If,  in  this  cafe,  the  mat- 
ter effufed  be  only  a  larger  quantity  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
haling fluid,  this,  when  the  free  circulation  in  the  vef- 
fels is  reftored,  will  be  readily  abforbed,  and  the  ftate 
of  the  part  will  become  the  fame  as  before.  But,  if 
the  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  an  inflamed  part, 
dilate  the  exhalent  veffels  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
pour  out  an  entire  ferum,  this  will  not  be  fo  readily 
reabforbed  :  and,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  and  efpecially  from  thofe  of  Mr.  Gaber,  Mif- 
cell.  Taurin.  Vol.  II.  we  learn,  that  the  ferum,  under 

Hag- 
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ftagnation,  may  furFer  a  particular  change,  by  having 
the  gluten  prefent  in  it  changed  into  a  white,  opaque, 
moderately  vifcid,  mild  liquor,  which  we  name  Pus. 
When  this  change  takes  place  in  the  inflamed  part, 
as  it  is  at  the  fame  time  attended  with  an  abatement 
of  the  rednefs,  heat,  and  pain,  which  before  dillin- 
guiihed  the  inflammation,  fo  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be 
terminated  by  SUPPURATION  ;  and  an  inflamed  part, 
containing  a  collection  of  pus,  is  called  an  ABSCESS. 

CCLI. 

In  inflammation,  the  tendency  of  it  to  fuppuration 
may  be  difcovered,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  in- 
flammation, without  the  fymptoms  of  refolution  ;  by 
fome  rcmiflion  of  the  pain  of  diflenfion  ;  by  the  pain 
becoming  of  a  throbbing  kind,  more  diftinctly  con- 
nected with  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries ;  by  the  pulfe 
of  the  arteries  being  fuller  and  fofter  ;  and  often  by 
the  patient's  being  frequently  aflfe&ed  with  cold  fhi- 
verings.  The  period  at  which  this  takes  place  is  not 
determined,  but  may  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  la- 
ic r.  When  the  tendency  is  determined,  the  time  ne- 
ceifary  to  a  complete  fuppuration  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent caies. 

When  pus  is  completely  formed,  the  pain  in  the 
part  entirely  ceafcs,  and  a  weight  is  felt  in  it.  If  the 
collection  be  formed  immediately  under  the  {kin,  the 
tumour  becomes  pointed,  the  part  becomes  foft,  and 
the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  within  can  commonly  be 
perceived ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  rednefs  of  the  Ikin  formerly  prevailing  is  very 
much  gone. 

CCLII. 

In  abfceffes,  while  the  pus  is  formed  of  one  part  of 
the  matter  which  had  been  effufed,  the   other  and 
thinner  parts  are  reabforbed,   fo  that,    in  the  abfcefs, 
when  opened,  a  pus  alone  appears.     Thus  pus,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  .is  iiot  the  converted  gluten  alone  :  for  the  con- 
veriion  of  this  being  the  effect  of  a  particular  fermen- 
tation, which  may  affect  the  folid  fubftance  of  the 
part,  and  perhaps  every  folid  of  animal  bodies  ;  fo  it 
mofl  readily,  and  particularly,  affects  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, eroding  much  of  it,  which  thereby  becomes  a 
part  of  the  pus.  It  generally  happens  alib,  that  fome 
of  the  fraaller  red  veilels  are  eroded,  and  thereby  fome 
red  blood  often  appears  mixed  with  the  pus  in  abfcef- 
fes.  Upon  the  whole,  the  internal  furface  of  an  ab- 
fcefs  is  to  be  coniidered  as  an  ulcerated  part. 

CCLIII. 

This  account  of  fuppuration  explains,  why  an  ab- 
fcels,  when  formed,  may  either  fpread  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  neighbouring  pares  ;  or,  by  eroding  the 
incumbent  teguments,  be  poured  out  upon  the  furface 
of  the  body,  and  produce  an  open  ulcer. 

CCLIV. 

We  have  here  given  the  idea  of  an  abfcefs  as  a  col- 
lection of  matter  following  inflammation  ;  but  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  every  collection  of  matter 
eifufed,  and  changed  by  (tagnation  in  an  enclofed  ca- 
vity. 

The  matter  of  abfceffes,  and  of  the  ulcers  following 
them,  is  various,  according  to  the  nature  of  what  is 
efFufed,  and  which  may  be, 

1.  A  matter  thinner  than  ferum. 

2.  An  entire  and  pure  ferum. 

3.  A  quantity  of  red  globules. 

4.  A  matter  furnifhed  by  particular  glands  feated 
in  the  part. 

5.  A  mixture  of  matters  from  different  fources, 
changed  by  peculiar  fermentation. 

It  is  the  fecond  only  which  affords  a  proper  pus  ; 
the  effuiion  whereof,  whether  in  fuppurating  parts  or 
ulcers,  feems  to  be  the  peculiar  effect  of  an  inflamma- 
tory ftate  of  the  veflels ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that, 

when ' 
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v/hen  ulcers  do  not  produce  a  proper  pus,  a  circum- 
Itance-  always  abfolutely  neceflary  to  their  healing, 
we,  in  many  cafes,  bring  the  ulcers  to  a  flate  of  pro- 
per fuppuration,  by  the  application  of  flimulants  ex- 
citing inflammation,  fuch  as  balfams,  mercury,  cop- 
per, &*c. 

CCLV. 

When  the  matter  effufed  into  the  cellular  texture 
of  an  inflamed  part,  is  tainted  with  a  putrid  ferment, 
this  produces,  in  the  effufed  matter,  a  flate  approach- 
ing more  or  lefs  to  that  of  putrefaction.  When  this 
is  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  affects  only  the  fluids  ef- 
fufed, with  the  fubftance  of  the  cellular  texture,  the 
part  is.  faid  to  be  affected  with  GANGRENE  ;  but  if  the 
putrefaction  affect  alfo  the  veffels  and  mufcles  of  the 
part,  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be  a  SPHACELUS. 

CCLVI. 

A  gangrene,  and  its  confequences,  may  arlfe  from  a 
putrid  ferment  diffufed  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  pour- 
ed out  with  the  ferum  effufed,  which  it  operates  upon 
more  powerfully  while  the  ferum  is  ftagnant,  and  re- 
tained in  the  heat  of  the  body :  but  it  may  alfo  arifc 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  matter  effufed  being 
difpofed  to  putrefaction ;  as  particularly  fcems  to  be 
the  cafe  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  effufed  in  a 
large  quantity.  In  a  third  manner  alfo,  a  gangrene 
feems  frequently  to  arife  from  the  violent  excitement 
of  the  inflammation  deilroying  the  tone  of  the  veffels  ; 
whereby  the  whole  fluids  flagnate,  and  run  into  pu- 
trefaction, which  taking  place  in  any  degree^  deflroys 
{till  further  the  tone  of  the  veffels,  and  fpreads  the 
gangrene. 

CCLVIL 

In  inflammation,  the  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be 
apprehended  from  an  extreme  violence  of  pain  and 
heat  in  the  inflamed  parr,  and  from  a  great  degree  of 
pyrexia  attending  the  inflammation. 

The 
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The  actual  coming  on  of  gangrene  may  be  perceiv- 
ed, by  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  part  changing  from 
a  clear  to  a  dark  red ;  by  bliiters  ariiing  upon  the  part ; 
by  the  part  becoming  foft,  flaccid,  and  infeniible  ; 
and  by  the  ceafing  of  all  pain  while  thefe  appearances 
take  place. 

As  the  gangrene  proceeds,  the  colour  of  the  part  be- 
comes livid,  and  by  degrees,  quite  black ;  the  heat  of 
the  part  entirely  ceafes ;  the  foftnefs  and  flaccidity  of 
the  part  increafe  ;  it  lofes  its  confidence,  exhales  a  ca- 
daverous fmell,  and  may  then  be  coniidered  as  affected 
with  fphacelus. 

CCLVIII. 

Gangrene  is  thus  a  third  manner  in  which  inflam- 
mation terminates  :  and  the  fchools  have  commonly 
marked  a  fourth  termination  of  inflammation  ;  which 
is,  by  a  fcirrhus,  or  an  indolent  hardnefs  of  the  part 
formerly  affected  with  inflammation.  This,  howe- 
ver, is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  does  not  feem  to  depend 
fo  much  upon  the  nature  of  inflammation,  as  upon  the 
circumflances  of  the  part  affected  It  is  in  glandular 
parts  chiefly  that  fcirrhofity  is  obferved  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  parts  readily  admitting  a  ftagnatioa 
of  the  fluids.  I  have  obferved,  that  inflammation  fel- 
dofn  induced  fcirrhus ;  but  that  this  more  commonly 
arifes  from  other  caufes  ;  and  when  inflammation  fu- 
pervenes,  which  it  is  fooner  or  later  apt  to  do,  it  does 
not  fo  commonly  increafe  as  change  the  fcirrhofity  in-» 
to  fome  kind  of  abfcefs.  From  thefe  confiderations, 
it  does  not  feem  neceflary  to  take  any  further  notice 
of  fcirrhus  as  a  termination  of  inflammation. 

CCLIX. 

There  are,  however,  fome  other  terminations  of 
inflammation  not  commonly  taken  notice  of,  but  now 
to  be  mentioned. 

One  is,   by  the  effuflon  of  a  portion  of  the  entire 
mafs  of  blood,  either  by  means  of  rupture  or  of  anal* 
I.  T  tomoils 
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tomoiis  into  the  adjoining  cellular  texture.  This  hap- 
pens efpeciiJly  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  where 
the  effufed  matter,  by  comprefling  the  veffels,  and 
Hopping  the  circulation,  occafions  a  fatal  fuffocation  ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  manner  in  which  pneumonic 
inflammation  moil  commonly  proves  fatal. 

CCLX. 

Another  kind  of  termination  is,  that  of  certain  in- 
flammations on  thefurface  of  the  body,  when  there  is 
poured  out  under  the  cuticle  a  fluid,  which  being  too 
grofs  to  pafs  through  its  pores,  therefore  feparates  it 
from  the  fkin,  and  raifes  it  up  into  the  form  of  a  vefi- 
cle  containing  the  effufed  fluid  ;  and  by  which  effu- 
fion  the  previous  inflammation  is  taken  off. 

CCLXI. 

Befide  thefe  already  mentioned,  I  believe  there  is 
ftill  another  manner  in  which  inflammation  termi- 
nates. When  the  internal  parts  are  affecled  with  in- 
flammation, there  feems  to  have  been  almoft  always 
upon  their  furface  an  exudation,  which  appears  partly 
as  a  vifcid  concretion  upon  their  furface,  and  partly 
as  a  thin  ferous  fluid  effufed  into  the  cavities  in  which 
the  inflamed  vifcera  are  placed.  Though  we  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  thefe  appearances  only,  as  very 
conftantiy  accompanying  thofe  inflammations  which 
have  proved  fatal,  it  is  however  probable,  that  like 
circumftances  may  have  attended  thofe  which  were 
terminated  by  reiolution,  and  may  have  conrributed 
to  that  event.  It  is  in  favour  of  this  fu^pofition  that 
there  are  inftances  of  pneumonic  inflammation  termi- 
nating in  a  hydrothorax, 

SECT.: 
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SECT.         IV. 

OF  THE  REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  INFLAMMA- 
TION. 

CCLXII. 

The  remote  caufes  of  inflammation  may  be  reduced 
to  five  heads. 

1.  The  application  of  ftimulant  fubftances ;  among 
which  are  to  be  reckoned  the  action  of  fire,  or  burn- 
ing. 

2.  External   violence  cpcrating   mechanically  in 
wounding,  bruifing,  compreffing,  or  overflrctching  the 
parts. 

3.  Extraneous  fubftances  lodged  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  irritating  by  their  chemical  acrimony  or  me- 
chanical form,  or  comprefiing  by  their  bulk  or  gravity, 

4.  Cold,  in  a  certain  degree,  not  fufficient  immedi- 
ately to  produce  gangrene. 

5.  An  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  determined 
to  a  particular  part. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  underfland  how  thefe  re- 
mote caufes,  fingly,  or  in  concurrence,  produce  the 
proximatecaufe  of  inflammation. 
CCLXIII. 

It  does  not  appear,  that,  in  different  cafes'  of  in- 
flammation, there  is  any  difference  in  the  ftate  of  the 
proximate  caufe,  except  in  the  degree  of  it ;  and 
though  fome  difference  of  inflammation  may  arife 
from  the  difference  of  the  remote  caufes,  yet  this  is  not 
neceflkryto  be  taken  notice  of  here;  becaufe  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  which  attend  different  inflamma- 
tions may  be  referred,  for  the  mod  part,  to  the  differ? 
ence  of  the  part  affected,  as  will  appear  when  we  fhall 
confider  the  feveral  genera  and  fpecies  marked  in  the 
ISfpfology.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  thefe,  I  fhall  find 

T  2  a  more 
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a  more  proper  occafion  for  taking  notice  of  the  differ- 
ent ftates  of  the  proximate,  or  of  the  differences  of  the 
remote  caufe,  than  by  treating  of  them  in  general 
here. 


SECT.       V. 
OF  THE  CURE  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

CCLXIV. 

The  indications  of  cure  in  inflammation  are 
different,  according  as  it  may  Hill  be  capable  of  refo- 
lution,  or  may  have  taken  a  tendency  to  the  fcveral  o- 
ther  terminations  above  mentioned.  As  the  tendency 
to  thefe  terminations  is  not  always  immediately  evi- 
dent, it  is  always  proper,  upon  the  fird  appearance  of 
inflammation,  to  attempt  the  cure  of  it  by  refolution. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  indications  of  cure  are, 

1.  To  remove  the  remote  caufes,  when  they  are  e- 
yident,  and  continue  to  operate. 

2.  To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefls  affecting  ei- 
ther the  whole  fyftem,  or  the  particular  part. 

3.  To  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the  particular  part,  by 
remedies  applied  either  to  the  whole  fyftem,  or  to  the 
part  itfelf. 

CCLXV. 

The  means  of  removing  the  remote  caufes  will  rear 
dily  occur,  from  confidering  the  particular  nature  and 
circumflances  of  the  different  kinds.  Acrid  matters 
mull  be  removed,  or  their  action  mufl  be  prevented, 
by  the  application  of  correctors  or  demulcents*. 

Com- 

*  If  the  matter  caufmg  the  inflammation  be  an  acid,  then  the 
application  of  an  alkaline  fubflance  will  be  proper  :  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  inflammation  be  prodwced  by  an  alkali,  then  an  acid  mult 
be  applied.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  acrid  fubitances  caufing 
inflammation  are  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafe<,  or 
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Comprefling  and  overflretcbing  powers  muft  be  taken 
away ;  and,  from  their  feveral  circumflances,  the  means 
of  doing  fo  will  be  obvious. 

CCLXVI. 

The  means  of  taking  cff  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  of 
the  fyftem,  are  the  fame  with  thufe  for  moderating  the 
violence  of  reaction  in  fever,  which  are  mentioned  and 
treated  of  from  cxxvii  to  cxlix.  and  therefore  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  I  only  obferye,  that,  in  the  uie  of 
thofe  remedies,  there  is  Icfs  occaiion  for  any  referve 
than  in  many  cafes  of  fever;  and  more  particularly, 
that  topical  bleedings*  are  here  particularly  indicated 
and  proper. 

CCLXVII. 

The  means  of  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  particular 
part  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  mentioned  above, 
for  taking  oif  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels  in  the 
cafe  of  fever,  and  which  are  treated  of  from  cl.  to  cc. 
Only  it  is  obferved  here,  that  fome  of  thcfe  are  here 
efpecially  indicated,  and  that  forne  of  them  are  to  be 
directed  more  particularly  to  the  part  efpecially  afTecl:- 
ed :  the  management  of  which  will  be  more  properly 
confidered  when  we  lhall  treat  of  particular  infiam^ 
rnations§. 

CCLXVIII 

when  we  cannot  find  a  proper  corre&or,  we  mu'1  life  demulcents, 
which  by  their  obtunding  quality,  jfheath  the  acrimony,  or  defend 
the  parts  to  which  they  arc  applied  from  being  irritated  or  corrod- 
ed. 

*  The  advantages  of  topical  bleedings,  in  moil  cafes  of  local  in- 
flammation, are  very  great'  They  may  be  performed  by  cupping, 
or  what  is  in  many  cafes  more  preferable,  by  leeches.  'Ciippwor 
a£ts  fometimes  as  a  ftimulus,  efpecially  on  parts  that  are  tendinous 
pr  flefhy,  or  where  the  the  cellular  fubftaiue  is  thin,  and  thus  fre- 
quently increafesthe  inflammation  which  we  would  vrifh  to  refold. 

§  The  refolutipn  of  an  inflamed  part  is  confidcrably  affixed  by 
tlie  application  of  difcutients  ;  and  in  rnofl  cafes,  when  the  gene- 
ral fy item  is  not  afTe&ed,  thefe  difcutients  alone  frequently  fucceed 
in  diffolving  an  incipient  phlegmon.  Solutions  of  lead  in  vi»<?g^.r 
are  the  applications  which  the  belt  modern  practitioners  gencraliy 
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When  a  tendency  tr>  fuppu ration  (ccli.)  is  diftinft- 
ly  perceived,  as  we  fuppofe  it  to  depend  upon  t;he  ef~ 

fufion 

approve.  Goulard's  extract  was  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  a 
new  remedv  ;  and  his  panegyric  on  it  tended,  in  a  confulerable  de- 
gree, to  render  the  ufe  of  lead  more  univerfal  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore his  tizfie,  There  are  however,  many  weighty  objections  againft 
the  formula  ufed  by  that  gentleman  ;  the  chief  one  is,  that  OH  Ac- 
count of  th^  different  ftrength  of  the  vinegar  employed,  and  of  the 
degree  of  Heat  ufed  in  the  proccfs,  we  can  never  accurately  afcer- 
tain  the  quantity  of  lead  diffolved  in  the  acid  j  and  confequently  the 
efficacy  of  this  preparation  muft  be  uncertain.  The  Saccharum  Sa- 
turni,  whicii  is  always  of  the  fame  Itrength,  is  therefore  preferable  to 
Goulard'*  extract  ;  and  as  vinegar  is  a  powerful  difcut:tnt  itfelf,  it 
has  been  ufual  to  addaquantity  of  vinegar  to  the  folution  of  the  fu- 
garoflead  in  di (tilled  water.  The  following  proportions  have  beep 
found  in  general  to  be  the  beft  : 

R.  Sacchar.  Saturn,  ^i. 
Acet.  Gallic,  opt.  ^iv. 
Aq.  font,  diltillatx  j  \xxii . 
M. 

In  the  application  of  this  folution,  it  is  of  great  confeqaence  that 
the  parts  affected  fhould  be  continually  moiftened  with  it.  Poulti- 
ces made  of  frefli  bread  crumb,  and  as  much  of  1?he  above  folution  as 
is  neceflary,  are  in  geneial  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  applying 
it;  but  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  inflamed  part  is  fo  extremely 
painful  and  tender,  as  not  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  a  poultice  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  pieces  of  foft  linen,  moift- 
ened with  the  folution.  Both  thefe  applications,  viz.  poultices,  or 
wet  pledgets,  muft  always  be  applied  cold,  and  be  frequently  renew- 
ed when  they  become  warm,  hard,  or  ftiff.  This  is  the  mod  approv- 
ed method  of  applying  lead  for  the  purpofe  of  refolving  inflammati- 
ons; yet  it  frequently  happens  that  practitioners  meet  with  patients 
whofe  prepofTefiions  for  a  popular  remedy  are  fo  great  that  there  is 
no  perfuading  them  from  ufing  it.  The  method  of  making  -Goulr 
ard's extract  and  Vegeto-Mineral  Water  are  therefore  fubjoined  : 

Take  Litharge  of  Gold  one  pound, 

French  White- Wine  Vinegar  a  quart, 

Bo.il  tliern  in  an  earthen  veflel,  on  a  flow  fire,  for  an  hour  and  an 
half,  eonftantfy  ftirring  them  with  a  wooden  fpalula,  and,  when 
cold,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  which  muft  be  kept  in  well  Hopped 
glafs  phials.  The  Vegeto-Mineral  water  is  made  by  adding  a  hun- 
dred drops  of  the  above  extradl  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  four  tea- 
fpoon  lulls  of  French  brandy. 
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fufion  of  a  fluid  which  cannot  be  eafily  reabforbed, 
fo  it  becomes  necefiary  that  this  fluid  be  converted  in- 
to pus,  as  the  only  natural  means  of  obtaining  its  eva- 
cuation :  and  as  the  effufion  is,  perhaps,  feldom  made 
without  feme  rupture  of  the  vefTels,  to  the  healing  of 
which  a  pus  is  ablblutely  neceflary  ;  fo.  in  the  cafe  of 
a  tendency  to  fuppuration,  the  indication  of  cure  al- 
ways is,  to  promore  the  production  of  a  perfect  pus  as 
quickly  as  poffible. 

CXLXIX. 

For  this  purpofe,  various  remedies,  fuppofed  to.pof- 
fefs  a  fpecific  power,  have  been  propofed  ;  I  can  per- 
ceive no  fuch  power  in  any  of  them  ;  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  favour  the  fuppuration 
by  fuch  applications  as  may  fupport  a  proper  heat  in 
the  part,  as,  by  fome  tenacity,  may  confine  the  perfpi- 
ration  of  the  part,  and  as,  by  an  emollient  quality,  may 
weaken  the  cohelion  of  the  teguments,  and  favour 
their  eroilon*. 

As, 

*  Poultices  of  various  kinds  have  been  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pofe. It  is,  however,  of  little  confequence  what  their  ingredients 
are,  provided  they  be  emollient,  and  applied  warm.  The  white 
bread  pultice  is  in  common  ufe,  and  anfwers  in  general  very  well  ; 
the  addition  of  a  little  oil  keeps  it  from  becoming  hard,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  ferviceable  as  an  emollient.  A  poultice  of  bruifed  lint- 
feed  well  boiled  with  milk  and  water  is  ft rongly  recommended  by 
.fome  writers,  and  indeed  not  without  reafon,  on  account  of  its  very 
great  emollient  quality.  As  heat  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
production  of  matter  in  tumours,  it  is  of  great  confequence  that  the 
poultices  fiiould  not  be  fuffered  to  cool  on  the  part,  and  that  they 
ihould  be  often  renewed.  Mr.  Bell  has  given  excellent  directions 
for  applying  poultices,  with  the  intention  of  promoting  fuppurati- 
on. Warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  fays  that  rational  practiti- 
oner, '  are  the  means  ufually  employed  for  the  application  of  heat 
to  an  inflamed  part ;  and,  when  thefe  are  regularly  and  frequently 
renewed,  nothing,  it  is  probable,  can  more  effe&uslly  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  But  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  they  are  applied, 
and  as  the  cataplafms  are  renewed  only  once,  or,  at  moft,  twice 
a  day,  they  muft  always,  it  is  imagined,  do  more  harm  than  good. 
For  as  foon  as  the  degree  of  h&t,  they  at  firft  poflfeffed,  is  difiipa- 
ted,  the  moilture  kept  up  by  them,  with  the  confequent  evapora- 
tion that  enfuea,  muft  always  render  the  part  much  colder  than  if  it 
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.  As,  in  the  cafe  of  certain  efFuflons,  a  fupuration  is 
not  only  unavoidable,  but  deiirable,  it  may  be  fuppof- 
ed,  that  moft  of  the  means  of  refolution  formerly  men- 
tioned fhould  be  avoided ;  and  accordingly  our  prac- 
tice is  commonly  to  directed.  But  as  we  obferve,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  a  certain  dergee  of  increafed  impe- 
tus, or  of  the  original  circumflances  of  inflammation, 
is  requifite  to  produce  a  proper  fuppuration  ;  fo  it  is 
then  efpecially  nccelTary  to  avoid  thofe  means  of  refo- 
lution that  may  diiriiniih  too  much  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impetus 
of  the  blood,  when  violent,  is  found  to  prevent  the 
proper  fuppuration;  fo,  in  fuch  cafes,  although  a  ten- 
dency to  fuppuration  may  have  begun,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  continue  thofe  means  of  refolution  which  mo- 
derate the  force  of  the  circulation. 

With  refpe£b  to  the  opening  of  abfcelTes,  when 
completely  formed,  I  refer  to  the  writings  on  fur'ge- 
ry*. 

CCLXXI. 

'  had  been  merely  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  without  the  ufe  of  any 

•  , fuch  application.' 

'  In  order  to  receive  all  the  advantage  of  fuch  remedies,  the  part 
«  affected  fhould  be  well  fomented  with  flannels,  prefled  out  of  nny 
«  warm  emollient  decoction,  applied  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  ea- 
'  .fily  bear  them,  continued  at  kail  half  an  hour  at  once,  and  repeat- 

•  ed  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

'   Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is  over,   a  large  emollient 

«  poultice  mould  likevvife  be  applied  warm,  and  renewed  every  fe- 

«  cond  or  third  hour  at  fartheft.     Of  all   the   forms  recommended 

•  for  emollient  cataplafms,    a  common   bread   and  milk  poultice, 
<  with  a  due  proportion  of  butter  or  oil,   is  perhaps  the  moft  eligi- 
«  ble;  as  it  not  only  poffeifes  all  the  advantages  of  the  others,    but 

«  can  at  all  time*  be  more  eafily  procured  ? Treatife  on  Ulcers, 

«  Edition  of  1787,  p.  67. 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  knowing  where  abfceffes  are  com- 
pletely formed,  at  what  period  they  ought  to  be  opened,  and  the 
manner  of  opening  them,  the  reader  can  confult  no  author  prefera- 
ble to  Mr.  Ikll. 
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When  an  inflammation  has  taken  a  tendency  to 
gangrene,  that  event  is  to  be  prevented  by  every  poffi- 
ble  means;  and  thefe  muft  be  different,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  feveral  caufes  occafioning  that  ten- 
dency, as  may  be  underftood  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready faid  of  them.  After  a  gangrene  has,  in  Ibme 
degree,  taken  place,  it  can  be  cured  only  by  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  This,  in 
certain  circumitances,  can  be  performed  by  the  knife, 
and  always  moft  properly,  when  it  can  be  fo  done. 

In  other  caies,  it  can  be  done  by  exciting  a  fuppu- 
ratory  inflammation  on  the  verge  of  trfe  living  par£5 
whereby  its  cohefion  with  the  dead  may  be  e 
where  broken  off,  fo  that  the  latter  may  fall  off  by 
itielf.  While  this  is  doing,  it  is  proper  to  prevent  the 
further  putrefaction  of  the  part,  and  its  fpreading  wid- 
er. For  this  purpoie,  various  antifeptic  applications 
have  been  propofed  :  But  it  appears  to  me,  that,  while 
the  teguments  are  entire,  thefe  applications  can  hard- 
ly have  any  effecl: ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  fundament- 
al procedure  muft  be  to  fcarify  the  part  fo  as  to  reach 
the  living  fubftance,  and,  by  the  wounds  made  there, 
to  excite  the  fuppurarion  required.  By  the  fame  in- 
cifions  alfo,  we  give  accefs  to  antifeptics,  which  may 
both  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  putrefaction  in  the 
dead,  and  excite  the  inflammation  neceifary  on  the 
verge  of  the  living  part-*. 

VOL.  I.  U  CCLXXII. 

*  The  author  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  treats  this  fub- 
jecl  in  his  ufual  rational  manner,  and  with  no  lefs  perfpicuity  than 
judgment.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  former  writers  on  gan- 
grene, he  difapprovcs  of  the  fcariiications,  and  the  fubfequent  ap- 
plication of  antifeptics  and  ftimulants.  Mr.  Bell's  reafoning  agahift 
this  practice  is  to  the  following  purport  ;  The  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion requifite,  and  indeed  neceflary,  for  the  feparation  of  the  dead 
parts,  is  only  very  flight  :  and,  when  too  violent,  it  fails  to  procluc,  j 
the  defired  effect.  Scarifications,  and  the  fubfequent  application  of 
ftimulants,  which  increafe  the  inflammation  too  much,  are  therefore 
hurtful.  Again,  in  fcarify  ing,  there  is  a  confideralie  rlfk  o:* 
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When  the  gangrene  proceeds  from  a  lofs  of  tone  ; 
and  when  this,  communicated  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  prevents  that  inflammation  v.'hich,  as  1  have 
laid,  is  neceiTary  to  the  fcparario-n  of  the  dead  part 
from  the  living;  it  will  be  proper  to  obviate  this  lofs. 
of  tone  by  tonic"  medicines  given  internally  ;  and,  for 
this  purpofe,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  found  to  be 
efpecially  eileclual.  That  this  medicine  operates  by 
a  tonic  power,  I  [rave  end:  avourod  to  prove  abort, 
(ccxiv.)  and  from  what  is  laid  in  co:v,  the  limitations 
to  be  obferved  in  employing  it  may  alib  be  learned. 
When  the  gangrene  arifes  from  the  violence  of  in- 
flammation, the  baik  may  not  only  fail  of  proving  a 
remedy,  but  may  do  harm  :  and  its  power  as  a  tonic 
is  efpecially  fuired  to  thole  cafes  of  gangrene  which 
proceed  from  an  original  lofs  of  tune,  as  in  Ae  cafe  of 
paify  and  oedema ;  or  to  thofe  cafes  of  inflammation 
where  a  lofs  of  tone  takes  place,  while  the  original  in- 
flammatory fymproms  are  removed"'. 

CCLXXIIL 

\vounding  large  blood-veffels,  nerves,  or  tendons  ;    bolides   the  clif- 
advan rage  of  allowing  the  putrefccnt  iluiJs  ofthv  t  \t  to  enter 

.mid   parts,    by    ii.  .  ..e   of   the 

wound.      Wil  to  the  applicati  lies,    it  isjuftly 

.   that  although  thefe  medicines  have  the  quality  of    pie- 
.vid  arvimal  fubttantea  from  corruption,   they  by  no  m 
produce  the  fame  tv-  ring-  animal  fubihuices.       BuL  t!:c    con- 

cluding ai';  :.t,    viz.  that  in   a   long 

courfe  of  c  ...      -.ci  tied  fVom  fcsrii-- 

• 

propol\'d  by  ?-,     .  i  iiis  trcaiilc   on  ulcers,  about  twelve    . 

ago;   and  the  nov.  opinion  excited  tlie  attention  of  almofl 

every  pr;icl!tioncr.     -A  ••  however,  it  is  univcrlaliy  adopted, 

and  would,  of   itfel  ftt  eftht  many  imp;-     .  ,    Mr. 

Bell  has  made  in  i:.  ly  sequin  . 

•':"  The  bark  •  •  :  je  quantities;.  an'U 

r.s  tlie  pulie  !•».    •  '••-.  very  imali,  pi>rt  \\\\\z  nuut  be  ul 

•  u  luuii  i;h: 
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The  other  terminations  of  inflammation  either  do 
not  admit  of  any  treatment,  except  that  of  preventing 
rhrm  by  the  means  of  refolution  ;  or  they  belong 
to  a  treati fe  of  furgery,  rather  than  to  this  place. 

Having  thus,  therefore,  delivered  the  general  doc- 
trine, I  proceed  now  to  cenfidcr  the  particular  gene- 
ra and  fpecies  of  inflammation. 

It  has  been  hinted  above  (cclxiii.),  that  the  differ- 
ence of  inflammation  arifes  chiefly  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  part  affected  :  I  have  therefore  arranged 
them,  as  they  are  CUTANEOUS,  VISCERAL, •  or  AJVTI- 
;  and  in  this  order  they  are  now  to  be  conii- 
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OF  INFLAMMATION,  MORE  STRICTLY 

CUTANEOUS. 

- 

CCLXXIV. 

^^UTANEOUS  inflammations  are  of  two  kinds, 
H^>4  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
PHLEGMON"  and  ERYSIPELAS. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  two  cafes,  which  ought  to 
be  d i. ft ingu ifhed  by  different  appellations.  When 
the  difeafe  is  an  affecHon  of  the  {kin  alone,  and 
very  little  of  the  whole  fyflem,  or  when  the  af- 
fection of  the  fyftem  is  only  fymptomatical  of  the 
name  of  ERYTHEMA;  but  when  the  external  inflam- 
mation is  an  exanthema,  and  fymptomatical  of  anaf- 
. external  inflammation,  I  fhall  give  the  difeafe  the 

U  2  fection 

Degree  of  inflammation.  When,  indeed,  the  patient  is  extremely 
languid,  ai>d  much  reduced,  the  warm  ftitnulating  cord'ala,  as  canv 
phirc,  confcftio  cardiaca,  fpiritus  aromaticus  voiatilis,  &c,  may  N* 
uk<!  \vit:>  advantage. 
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feclion  of  the  whole  iyftem,  I  mall  then  name  the  dif~ 
eafe  ERYSIPELAS*. 

CCLXXV. 

It  is  the  erythema  only  that  I  am  to  confider  here. 

For  the  diftindlion  between  Erythema  and  Phleg- 
mon, I  have  formerly  referred  to  the  characters  given 
of  them  in  our  Nofology.  See  Synopf.  Nofilog.  Meth. 
Vol.  II.  p.  5.  gen.  vii.  fpec,  i.^and  2.  But  1  think  it 
proper  now  to  deliver  the  characters  of  them  more 
iuliy  and  exactly  here,  as  follows. 

A  Phlegmon  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
{kin,  with  a  fwclling,  riling  generally  to  a  more  cort- 
iiderable  eminence  in  the  middle  of  it;  of  a  bright 
ied  colour ;  both  the  fwelling  and  colour  being  pret- 
ty cxaclly  circumfcribed. ;  the  whole  being  attended 
with  a  pain  of  difteniion,  often  of  a  {founding  or  throb- 
bing kind,  and  frequently  ending  in  fuppuration. 

An  Erythema,  Rofe9  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  is  an  in- 
flammatory affe&ion  of  the  fkin,  with  hardly  any  evi- 
dent fwelling ;  of  a  mixed  and  not  very  bright  red 
colour,  readily  difappearing  upon  prefTure,  but  quick- 
ly returning  again  ;  the  rednefs  of  no  regular  circum- 
icription,  but  fpreading  unequally  and  continuing  al- 
rnoil  conitantly  tofpread  upon  the  neighbouring  part ; 
with  a  pain  like  to  that  from  burning  ;  producing 
blifters,  fometimes  of  a  imall,  fometimes  of  a  larger 
iize  ;  anj  always  ending  in  a  defquamatioa  of  the 
fcarff-fkin,  fometimes  in  gangrene. 

This  fubject  I  am  not  to  profecute  here,  as  properly 
belonging  to  furgery,  the  bufinefs  of  which  I  am  feJ- 
dom  to  enter  upon  in  this  work;  and  (hall  therefore 
obferve  only  as  neceilary  here,  that  the  difference  of 
thefe  appearances  feems  to  depend  on  the  different 
feat  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  phlegmon,  the  in- 
flammation feems  to  affect  cfpecially  the  veiTels  on  the 
internal  furface  of  the  Ik  in  communicating  with  the 

lax 

*  Ttie  Eryiipelas  is  particularly  dcfcribcd  in  article  696,  et  feq. 
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lax  fnbjacent  cellular  texture  ;  whence  a  more  copi- 
ous eftufion,  and  that  of  ferum  convertible  into  pus, 
takes  place.  In  the  ery the^na,  the  inflammation  feems 
to  have  its  feat  in  the  veflels  on  the  external  furrace  of 
the  ikin,  communicating  with  the  rete  mucofum, 
which  does  not  admit  of  any  effuflcn,  but  what  fepa- 
rates  the  .cuticle,  and  gives  occaiion  to  the  formation 
of  a  blifler,  while  the  final ler  lize  of  the  veflels  admits 
only  of  the  effulion  of  a  thin  flifid,  very  feldom  con- 
vertiblc  into  pus. 

Befides  thefe  differences  in  the  circumftances  of 
thefc  two  kinds  of  inflammation,  it  is  probable  that 
they  alib  differ  with  refpect  to  their  caufes.  Erythe- 
ma is  the  effect  of  all  kinds  of  acrids  externally  appli- 
ed to  the  ikin ;  and,  when  arifing  from  an  internal 
caufe,  it  is  from  an  acrimony,  poured  out  on  the  fur- 
fice  of  the  {kin  under  the  cuticle.  In  the  phlegmon 
tin  acrimony  is  not  commonly  evident. 
CCLXXVL 

Thefe  differences  in  the  feat  and  caufes  of  the 
phlegmon  and  erythema  being  admitted,  it  will  be 
evident,  that  when  an  erythema  affe&s  any  internal 
part,  it  can  take  place  in  thofe  only  whofe  furfaces  are 
covered  with  an  epithelion,  or  membrane  analagous 
to  the  cuticle. 

CCLXXVII. 

The  fame  diftinCtioB  between  the  feat  and  caufes  of 
the  two  difcafesjjkll,  as  I  judge,  readily  explain  what 
has  been  delivered  by  practical  writers,  with  refpecl 
to  the  cure*  of  thefe  different  cutaneous  inflammations. 
But  I  ihall  not,  however,  profecute  this  here,  fgJf  the 
reafon  given  above  (cclxxv.)  and,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  ihall  not  fay  any  thing  of  the  variety  of  external 
inflammation,  that  might  otherwife  be  coniidered 
heref. 

CHAP. 

*  The  method  of  curing  an  eryfipehs  Is  delivered  in  articles  708, 
rt:  fequent. 

f  The  cure  of  erythema  is  chitfly  efocled  by  t 
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CHAP.      III. 

OF  OPHTHALMIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  EYE. 

CCLXXVIII. 

THE  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  confiSereJ  as 
of  two  kinds  ;  according  as  it  has  its  feat  in  the 
membranes  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  when  I  would  name 
it  OPHTHALMIA  MEMBRANARUM  ;  or  as  it  has  its  feat 
in  the  febaceous  glands  placed  in  the  tarfus,  or  edges 
of  the  eye-lids,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  termed  OPH- 
THALMIA TARSI. 

Thefe  two  kinds  are  very  frequently  combined  to- 
gether, as  the  one  may  readily  excite  the  other  ;  but 
they  are  ftill  to  DC  extinguished  according  as  one  or 
the  other  may  happen  to  be  the  primary  affection,  and 
properly  as  they  often  arifefrom  different  cctufes. 

CCLXXIX. 

The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  af- 

fects efpecially,~and  moil  frequently,  the  adnafa,   ap- 

ing in  a  turgefcence  of  its  veilels  ;   fo  that  the  red 

hich  are  naturally  there,  become  not  only  in- 

.  '.:\  iize,  but  .there  appear  many  more  than  did 

it    i:.  natural  iiate,     This  turgefcence  of  the  veffels  is 

••ided  with  pain,  efpecially  upon  the  motion  of  the 

of  the  eye  ;  and  this-,  like  every  ojter  irritation  op- 

1  to  the  furface  of  the  eye,  procflfces  an  eiFufion 

of  tears  from  the  lachrymal  gland. 

T^  nmation  commonly,  and  chiefly,  affects 

the 


regimen  already  fufficier^r  'J'Tciibecl.     Altliongb  bleeding, 
i-'it?,  and  the  general  re  *;>r  refolving  an  inflammation,  will,  in 

moft  eafes,  cure  an  erythema,    yet,  as  it  is  a  (Merle  frequently  fU>- 
pfnding  on  a  peeuli/n"  acrimony,    we  (ball  always  find  great  advan- 
tage from  the  external  ufc  of  emollients  applied  cold,  or  mna'tnj'i- 
nous  diluents  taken  internally.      The  claieafe,    however,   is  &;' 
dangerous,  and  generally  terminates  favourably. 
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the  adnata  fpread  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb  of 
the  eye;  but  uiirilly  fpre^ds  alib  along  the  continua- 
tion of  that  membrane  on  the  iniide  of  the  palpebrse; 
and,  as  that  is  exrended  on  the  tarfus  palpebrarurn, 
the  excretories  of  the  fehaceous  glands  opening  there 
aie  alfo  frequently  affected.  When  the  affection  of 
the  adnata  is  confide  fable,  it  is  frequently  communi- 
cated to  the  fubjucent  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  er- 
ven to  the  retina  itfelf,  which  thereby  acquire*  fo 
great  a  feniibility,  that  the  flighted  impreffion  of  light 
becomes  painful. 

CCLXXX. 

The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  i;, 
in  different  degrees,  according  as  the  adnata  is  more 
or  Ic  ~ct,  or  according  as  the  inflammation  is  ei- 

ther of  the  adnata  alone,  or  of  the  fu^jaccni  membranes 
alfo;  and,  upon  thefe  differences,  di  lit  rent  fpecies  have 
been  eftablimed,  and  different  appellations  given  to 
them.  But  I  fh?.U  not,  however,  profecute  the  conii- 
deration  of  thefe,  being  of  opinion,  that  all  the  cafes 
of  the  Ophthalmia  membrariarum  differ  only  in  de- 
gree, and  are  to  be  cured  by  remedies  of  the  fame 
kind  more  or  lefs  employed. 

The  remote  caiifes  of  Ophthalmia  are  many  and 
various  ;  as, 

1.  External  violence,    by  blows,   contufions,  and 
wounds,    applied  to   the  eyes;  and  even  very  flight 
impulfes  applied,  whilft  the  eye  lids  are  open,  to  the 
ball  of  the  eve  itfelf,  are  fometimes  fufficieat  for  the 
purpofe. 

2.  Extraneous   bodies  introduced  tinder  the   eye- 
lids, either  of  an  acrid  quality,  as  fmoke  and  other  a- 
crid  vapours*,   or  of  a   bulk  fuilicient  to  impede  the 

I  fiee 

*  Here.  ,  \v:ien  fomuch  employed  in  procefTes  where  co- 

;  .  noxious  •  -.illc,  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  to  avoid 


us  inui.  !*  as  pt 
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free  motion  of  the  eye  lids  upon  the  furface  of  the  eve- 
4  ball. 

3.  The  application  of  flrong  light,  or  even  of  a 
moderate  light  long  continued. 

4.  The  application  of  much  heat,   and  particularly 
of  that  with  moifture. 

5.  Much.exercife  of  the  eyes  in  viewing  minute  ob- 
jects. 

6.  Frequent  intoxication. 

7.  Irritation  from  other  and  various  difeafes  of  the 
eyes. 

8.  An  acrimony  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood, 
and  deposited  in  the  iebaceous  glands  on  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids. 

9.  A    change   in    the  diftribution    of  the   blood, 
whereby  either  a  more  than  ufual  quantity  of  blood, 
and  with  more  than  ufual  force,  is  impelled  into  the 
veiTels  of  the  head,  or  whereby  the  free  return  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  vdlels  of  the  head  is  inter- 
rupted. 

TO.  A  certain  confent  of  th~  eyes  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  fyftem,   whereby  from   a  certain  flate  of 
thefe  parts,    either  a  fimuitaneous,  or  an  alternating 
affection  of  the  eyes,  is  produced. 
CCLXXXI. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  Ophthalmia  is  not  different 
from  that,  of  inflammation  in  general ;  and  the  differ- 
ent circumftances  of  Ophthalmia  may  be  explained  by 
the  diiFerenc,e  of  its  remote  caufes,  and  by  the  different 
parts  of  the  eye  which  it  happens  to  affect.  This  may 
be  underftood  from  what  has  been  already  faid  ;  and 
I  (hall  now  therefore  proceed  to  confider  the  CURE. 
CCLXXXII. 

In  the  cure  of  Ophthalmia,  the  firfi  attention  will 
be  always  due  to  the  removing  of  the  remote  caufes, 
and  the  various  means  necefiary  for  this  purpofe  will 

be 
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be  direded  by  the  consideration  of  thefe  caufes  enu- 
merated above. 

The  Ophthalmia  membranarum  requires  the  reme- 
dies proper  for  inflammation  in  general  ;  and,  when 
the  deeper-feated  membranes  are  affected,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  a  pyrexia  is  prefent,  large  general  bleed- 
ings may  be  neceffary.  But  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  ; 
as  the  Ophthalmia,  for  the  moil  part,  is  an  affection 
purely  local,  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pyrexia. 
General  bleedings,  therefore,  from  the  arm  or  foot^ 
have  little  efFeft  upon  it ;  and  the  cure  is  chiefly  to  be 
obtained  by  topical  bleedings,  that  is,  blood  drawn 
from  veiTels  near  the  inflamed  part ;  and  opening  the 
jugular  vein  or  the  temporal  artery,  may  be  coniider- 
ed  as  in  feme  meafure  of  this  kind.  It  is  commonly 
fufficient  to  apply  a  number  of  leeches*  round  the  eye; 
and  it  is  perhaps  better  ftill  to  draw  blood  from  the 
temples,  by  cupping  and  fcarifyingf .  In  many  ca- 
fes, a  very  effectual  remedy  is,  that  of  fcaiifying  the 
internal  furface  of  the  inferior  eye-lid  ;  and  more  fo 
ftill,  is  cutting  the  turgid  veiTels  upon  the  adnata  itfelf  J. 

VOL.  I.  X  CCLXXXIIL 

*  Ten  or  twelve  may  be  applied  at  once^  and,  when  many  are: 
employed. together,  they  generally  produce  a  better  effe&,  than  if 
fewer  be  employed  repeatedly  :  That  is,  twelve  at  once  are  more 
efficacious  than  three  at  a  time  repeated  four  times  a  day. 

f  Cupping  and  fcarifying  the  temples  ought  to  be  performed 
with  very  great  caution,  becaufe  of  the  numerous  ramifications  of 
confiderable  branches  of  arteries  in  thofe,places. 

J  Thefe  operations  require  great  nicety.  For  the  particular  me- 
thod of  performing  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  writers  on 
furgcry. 

Much  harm  enfues  from  thefe  operations  when  injudicioufly  per- 
formed ;  they  ought  therefore  to  be  refrained  from,  except  whea  a 
Very  fkilful  and  expert  furgeon  can  be  procured.  They  are  feldom 
ferviceable,  except  they  be  repeated  feveral  times.  Cutting  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  adnata  is  perhaps  the  beft  preventive  of  an  opacity  of  the 
Cornea  that  we  know  ;  and,  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  tendency  to* 
wards  an  opacity,  the  practice  friould  be  put  in  execution.  The 
operation  ought  to  be  repeated  daily  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks, 
or  even  longer,  if  a  cure  is  not  accomplifhed  fooner. 
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CCLXXXIII. 

Beiides  blood-letting,  purging,  as  a  remedy  faked 
to  inflammation  in  general,  has  been  conlidered  as  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  inflammations  in  any  of  the  parts 
of  the  head,  and  therefore  ro  Ophthalmia  ;  and  it  is 
ibmetimes  ufeftil  :  but,  for  the  renfons  given  before 
with  refped  to  general  bleeding,  purging  in  the  cafe 
of  Ophthalmia  does  not  prove  ufe'ul  in  any  degree  in 
proportion  to  the  evacuation  excited. 
CCLXXX1V. 

For  relaxing  the  fpafm  in  the  part,    and  taking  off 
the  determination  of  the  fluids  to  it,  bliflering  near 
the  part  has  commonly  been  found  ufeful*. 
CCLXXXV. 

Electrical  fparks  taken  from  the  eye  will  often  fud- 
denly  difcufs  the  inflammation  of  theadnata;  but  the5: 
cffecl  is  feldom  permanent,  and  even  a  frequent  repe- 
tition ieldora  gives  an  entire  cure. 

CCLXXXVI.  i 

Ophthalmia,  as  an  external  inflammation)  admits 
of  topical  applications.  All  thofe,  however,  that  in- 
creafe  the  heat  and  relax  the  veiTels  of  the  part,  prove 
commonly  hurtful ;  and  the  admillion  of  cold  air  to 
the  eye,  the  proper  application  of  cold  water  immedi- 
ately to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  the  application  of  va- 
rious cooling  and  aitringent  medicines,  which  at' the 
fame  time  do  not  produce  much  irritation,  prove  ge- 
nerally 

*  The  part  where  blisters  are  nftfcrffy  applied  m  ophthalmia  -are 
behind  the  ear,  or  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  bliflers  ought  to  be 
kept  open  by  the  fubfequent  application  of  the  mild  blifteri-ng  oint- 
ment, if  they  aftume  appearances  of  healing. 

Setons  In  the  neck  are  fa-mcUmes  recommended  ;  but,  where  fpee- 
dy  relief  is  required,  they  are  of  little  fervlce,  becaufe  they  feldom 
begin  to  difcharge  till  the  expiration  of  a  few  days;  befides  they  are 
extremely  troublefome  to  the  patient  ;  and,  if  the  phlogifttt  di:ithe- 
fis  be  confiderable,  they  fometimes  become  fo  exceedingly  inflamed 
as  to  produce  many  difagreeable  circumllances  that  might  have  best* 
avoided. 
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toe  rally  ufeful  :  even  fpiritous  liquors,  employed  in  mo- 
derate quantity,  have  often  been  of  fervice*. 
CCLXXXVII. 

In  the  cure  of  Ophthalmia,    much  care  is  requifite 
to  avoid  all  irritation,  particularly  that  of  light;  and 
the  only  fafe  and  certain  means  of  doing  this,  is  by 
confining  the  pat  lent  to  a  ycry  dark  chamber. 
CCLXXXVII!. 

Thefe  are  the  remedies  of  the  Ophthalmia  membra- 
naiurn ;  and  in  the  Ophthalmia  tarfi,  fo  fir  as  it  is 
produced  by  the  Ophthalmia  meiiibranarum,  the  fame 
remedies  may  be  necellary.  As,  however,  the  Oph- 
thalmia tarfi  may  often  depend  upon  an  acrimony  de- 
panted  in  the  febaceous  glands  of  the  part,  fo  it  may 
require  various  internal  remedies  according  to  the  nn- 
ture  of  the  acrimony  in  fault ;  for  V/hLh  I  mud  refer 
to  the  consideration  of  fcrophula,  fyphilis,  or  other 
difeafes  with  which  this  Ophthalmia  may  be  connecl- 
ed;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  is  not  af- 
£ertained,  certain  remedies,  more  generally  adapted 
to  the  evacuation  of  acrimony,  fuch,  for  inihince,  as 
mercury,  may  be  ernploycdf . 

X    2  CCLXXXIX. 

.  *  AioiWi  ion  ofa  fcrupie  of  fugar  oflead  in  four  ounces  ofdiltilled  wa  ter 
is -a  very  effectual  application  ;  fome  authors  recommend  equal  parts 
of  white  viiriol  and  fui^ar  cf  lead  diiTolved  in  diitilled  water.  The'fe 
collyrJa,  as  they  are  called,  do  infinite  mifchief  if  they  are  two  (Irong. 

If,  therefore,  the  patient  complain  of  the  Icait  fmarting  on  their 
application,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  dilute  them  with  the  additon  of 
more  diitilled  water.  They  ought  to  be  applied  cold,  and  pledgets 
moiftened  with  them  ought  to  be  frequently  renewed  when  they 
grow  hot  or  dry.  AH  additional  direction  may  be  added,  viz.  that 
the  fohition  of  faccharura  fat  urn  i  be  always  made  in  diitilled  water, 
efpecially  when  it  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  collyrium,  becanie  the  leaft  im- 
pregnation of  any  mineral  acid;  however  coir.biiicd,  decompofcs  the 
fugar  of  lead. 

Cold  poultices  of  rafped  raw  potatoes  or  turnips  are  fornetimes 
very  efficacious.  They  may  be  applied  in  a  tine  raullin  bag,  and 
our^it  to  be  renewed  whenever  they  grow  warm. 

f   If  the  ophthalmia  be  veneratl,  mercury  is  the  only  remedy,  and 
.;il   Applications  have  little  effect.     If  fcrophula  is  the  cauie, 
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CCLXXXIX. 

In  the  Ophthalmia  tarfi,  it  almoft  conftantly  hap- 
pens, that  fome  ulcerations  are  formed  on  the  tarfus. 
Theie  require  the  application  of  mercury  or  copper, 
either  of  which  may  by  itfelf  fometimes  entirely  cure 
the  affection  ;  and  thele  may  even  be  ufeful  when  the 
difeafe  depends  upon  a  fault  of  the  whole  fyftcm. 

ccxc. 

Both  in  the  Ophthalmia  membranarum,  and  in  the 
Ophthalmia  tarn",  it  is  neceffary  to  obviate  that  gluing 
or  flicking  together  of  the  eye-lids  which  commonly 
happens  in  fleep  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  iniinuating 
a  little  of  any  mild  uncluous  medicines,  of  fome  tena- 
city, between  the  eye-lids  before  the  patient  fhall  go 
to  fleep.*. 


CHAP.       IV. 
OF  PHRENSY,  OR  PHRENITIS. 

CCXCI. 

THIS  difeafe  is  an  inflammation  of  the  parts 
tained  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  and  may 
affect  either  the.  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  itfelf.     Nofologifts  have   appre- 
hended, that  thefe  two  cafes  might  be  diftinguifhed  by 
different  fymptoms,  and  therefore  by  different  appel- 
lations : 

-  relief  is  often  fpeedily  procured  by  an  application  of  the  Coagulum 
a  luminis,  or  the  unguentum  citrinum,  now  called  unguentum  hy- 
drargyri  nitratum  in  the  .London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  unguen- 
tum tutias  has  been  ufed  in  many  cales  with  advantage,  as  has  alfo 
the  unguentum  ceruffse  acetatx.  But  thefe  topical  applications  ne- 
ver effe£  a  permanent  cure. 

*  Hog's  lard,  frefli  prefled  lintfeed-oil,  or  oil  of  almonds,  anfwcr 
this  intention  very  well,  or  the  unguentum  fpermatis  ceti,  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia. 
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lations  :  but  this  docs  not  feern  to  be  confirmed  by 
obfervaticn  and  dilTedion  ;  and  therefore  I  fhall 
treat  of  both  cafes  under  the  title  of  Phrenfy,  or  Phre  - 
nitis. 


An  idiopathic  phrenfy  is  a  rare  occurrence,  a  fym- 
pathic  more  frequent  ;  and  the  afcertaining  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is,  upon  many  occafions,  difficult. 
Many  of  the  fymptoms  by  which  the  difeafe  is  moft 
commonly  judged  to  be  prefent  have  appeared  when, 
from  certain  coniiderations,  it  was  prefumed,  and  even 
from  diflfecltion  it  appeared,  that  there  had  been  no  in- 
ternal inflammation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  difTec- 
tions  have  mown,  that  the  brain  had  been  inflamed, 
when  few  of  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  phrenfy  had  be- 
fore appeared*. 

CCXCIII. 

The  fymptoms  by  which  this  difeafe  may  be  moil 
certainly  known  are,  a  vehement  pyrexia,  a  violent 
deep-feated  head-ach,  a  rednefs  and  turgefcence  of 
the  face  and  eyes,  an  impatience  of  light  or  noife,  a 
conftant  watching  and  a  delirium  impetuous  and  furi- 
ous. Some  nofologifts  have  thought  thefe  fymptoms 
peculiar  to  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and 
thn£  the  inflammation  of  the  fubftance  of  the  brain 
was  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  degree  of  coma  at- 
tending it.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  in  the  Nofolo- 
gy  I  added  the  Typhomania  to  the  character  of  Phre- 
nitis  ;  but,  upon  further  reflection,  I  find  no  proper 
foundation  for  this  ;  and,  if  we  pafs  from  the  charac- 
ters above  delivered,  there  will  be  no  means  of  fixing 
the  variety  that  occurs. 

I  am  here,  as  in  other  analogous  cafes,  of  opinion, 
that  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation, always  mark  inflammations  of  membran- 

ous 

*  This  fentence  is  very  obfcurc  ;  the  Author  meant  to  fay,  that 
the  diagnoftic  fymptoi-ns  of  this  difeafe  are  uncertain. 
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ous  parts ;  and  that  an  inflammation  of  the  paroncby- 
ma  or  fubftunce  of  yiibera,  exhibits,  at  lead  common 
ly,  a  more  chronic  affection. 

CCXCIV. 

The  remotecaufe  of  phrenfy,  are  all  thofe  which  di- 
reftlyftimu late  the  membranes  orfubfhmceof  the  brain; 
and  particularly  all  thofe  which  increafe  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  iri  the  veflels  of  the  brain.  Among  tbefe 
the  cxpofurc  of  the  naked  head  to  the  direct  rays  of 
a  very  warm  fun,  is  a  frequent  caufe.  The  paflions  of 
the  mind,  and  certain  poiions,  are  amongft  the  remote 
caufes  of  phrenfy  ;  but  in  what  manner  they  operate 
is  not  well  underitood. 

ccxcv. 

The  cure  of  phrenfy  is  the  fame  with  that  of  inflam- 
mation in  general;  but  in  phrenfy  the  rnofl  powerful 
remedies  are  to  be  immediately  employed.  Large  and 
repeated  blood-letting  is  efpecially  neceffary;  and  the 
blood  fhould  be  drawn  from  veffels  as  near  as  poffible 
to  the  part  nflecled.  The  opening  of  the  tempo- 
ral artery  has  been  recommended,  and  with  fome  rea- 
fon  :  but  the  praclice  is  attended  with  inconvenience; 
arid  I  upprehend  that  opening  the  jugular  veins  may 
prow  more  effectual;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be 
generally  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  temples  by 
cupping  and  fcarifyint?'*. 

CCXCVI. 

It  is  probable,  that  purging,  as  it  may  operate  by 
revulfion,  may  be  of  more  uie  than  in  fome  other  in- 
flammatory affections. 

For 

*  Prsifh'tloners  have  in  general  admitted  two  kinds  of  phrerify, 
viz.  the  uliopathic  or  true  phrenfy,  and  the  fymptomatic.  The  for- 
mer is  what  the  Author  dcfcribcs  in  the  text  ;  and,  and  as  he  li?s  o- 
mittedto  defcribc  the  latter,  which  in  article  292,  he  acknowledges 
to  be  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  1  (lull  enumente  its  fymptoius. 

The  iymptonr.aiic  phrenfy  is  c.nilbaitly  preceded  by  fome  very 
scute  inflammatory  fever,  its  approach  may  be  fufpc<fted  by  a  fup- 
prefiion  of  the  excretions,  by  colourlefs  (tools,  by  a  black,  dry,  and 
rough  tongue,  by  pale  and  watery  urine,  which  fomttimes  has  black 
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For  ths  fame  purpofe  of  revuliion,  warm  pediluvia 
are  a  remedy;  but,  at  the  fame  time  fomewhat  ambi- 
guous. The  taking  off  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the 
veffels  of  the  head  by  an  ere  ft  pofture,  is  generally 
u'ieful. 

CCXCVIL 

Shaving  of  the  head  is  always  proper  and  neceiTary 
for  the  nd million  of  other  remedies.  Bliftei ing  is  com- 
monly life ful  in  this  difeafe,  bat  chiefly  when  applied 
near  the -part  affected*. 

CC  XVIII. 

or  dark  brown  clouds  floating  in  it,  by  a  deilre  but  inability  to  deep, 
by  picking  the  be"d-clothes,  by  the  eyes  appearing  fierce,  and  the 
vefiels  of  the  albuginea  becoming  turged,  and  by  a  few  drops  of 
blood  diftillin^  from  the  nofe. 

When  moft  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear  in  inflammatory  fevers,  we 
juftly  apprehend  an  attack  of  the  phrenfy,  and  ought  to  have  im- 
mediace  recourfe  to  fuch  remedies  as  will  leflfen  its  violence,  or  alto- 
gether prevent  its  acccfs.  Large  bleedings,  if  the  pulfe  permit* 
nmft  be  made  on  the  lower  extremities,  emollient  glyfters  are  to  be 
frequently  injecled,  laxatives  adminifterec^  fometimes  applied  to  the 
feet  and  legs,  cupping  glades  applitd  to  the  thighs,  and  the  patient 
mull  be  forced  to  drink  plentifully,  for  he  is  feldom  thirfty  in  thefe 
cafes,  although  his  tongue  be  parched.  Befide  thefe  general  reme- 
dies, peculiar  attention  mult  be  paid  to  the  primary  difeafe  ;  and  the 
treatment  of  the  fymptomatic  phrenfy  will  vary  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is  produced. 

No  patt  of  the  practice  of  phyfic  requires  more  judgment  and  fe- 
qacity  in  the  practitioner,  than  afcertaining  the  proper  mode  of 
treating  the  fymptomatic  phrenfy  in  different  fevers.  To  enter  fuf- 
ly  into  the  fnbjec~t,  would  require  more  room  than  thefe  notes  allow. 
1  can  only  therefore  recommend  the  young  practitioner  to  pay  great 
attention  to  it.  He  -"ill  find  many  ufeful  practical  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  thefe  cafes,  in  moft  of  the  'medical  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  cfpecially  Sydenham  and  Van  Swieten. 

*  It  has  been  ufual  to  apply  a  hrge  bliileriifg  plainer  over  the 
whole  head,  and  fuffer  it  to  remain  on  for  eight  and  forty  hours. 
This  however,  hinders  the  application  of  other  very  powerful  re- 
medies. Shaving  the  head  of  a  frantic  patient  is  always  a  troublefome 
operation  ;  but  the  very  great  benefit  arifmg  from  it  renders  it  abfo- 
lutely  necsffeiry  in  all  cafes  ;  and  the  phylician  ought  therefore  to  ad~ 
\ifeitonthe5rit  fufpicion  of  an  approaching  phrenfy. 
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CCXCVIII. 

Every  part  of  the  antiphlogiflic  regimen  is  here 
necefTary,  and  particularly  the  admiffion  of  cold  air. 
Even' cold  fuhftances  applied  clofe  to  the  head,  have 
been  found  fafe  and  highly  ufeful ;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  fuch  refrigerants  as  vinegar,  is  certainly  pro- 
per*. 

CCXCIX. 

It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  opiates  are  hurtful  in 
every  inflammatory  (late  of  the  brain  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that,  from  the  ambiguity  mentioned  in 
ccxcii.  the  accounts  of  practitioners,  writh  regard  to 
the  juvantia  and  Isedentia  in  this  difeafe,  are  of  very 
uncertain  application. 

..«..<..<..<-«..<..<.  <..«-«..<*>.  .>..>.>.,..>..>.>.  >..>..>- 

CHAP.       V. 
OF  THE  QUINSY,    OR  CYNANCHE. 

CCC. 

THIS  name  is  applied  to  every  inflammation  of  the 
internal  fauces  ;  but  thefe  inflammations  are  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  part  of  the  fauces  which  may 
be  affected,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flammation. In  the  Nofology,  therefore,  after  giving 
the  character  of  the  Cynanche  as  a  genus,  I  have  dif- 
tingufhed  five  different  fpecies,  which  muft  here  like- 
wife  be  feparately  confidered. 

SECT. 

*  Many  eminent  practitioners  have  difTuaded  the  ufe  of  thefe  re- 
frigerant applications  to  the  newly  (haven  head  ;  the  immediate  re- 
lief which  the  mere  (having  generally  procures  feems  to  indicate  the 
propriety  of  the  practice  :  and  experience  has  not  discovered  any 
material  difadvantages  attending  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  be- 
nefit accruing  from  it. 
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SECT.        I. 
OF  THE  CYNANCHE  TONSILLARI& 

CCCL 

THIS  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  affecting  efpecially  that  congeries  of  mu- 
cous follicles  which  forms  the  toniils,  and  fpreading 
from  thence  along  the  velum  and  uvula,  fo  as  fre- 
quently to  affect  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

CCCII. 

The  difeafe  appears  by  fome  tumour,  fometimes 
confiderable,  and  by  a  rednefs  of  the  parts ;  is  attend- 
ed with  a  painful  and  difficult  deglutition ;  with  a 
pain  fometimes  fhooting  into  the  ear ;  with  a  trou- 
blefome  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  with  a 
frequent,  but  difficult  excretion  of  mucus;  and  the 
whole  is  accompanied  with  a  pyrexia. 

CCCIII. 

This  fpecies  of  quinfy  is  never  contagious.  It  ter- 
minates frequently  by  refolution*,  fometimes  by  fup- 
puration,  but  hardly  ever  by  gangrene  ;  although  in 
this  difeafe  fome  iloughy  fpots,  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  forerunners  of  gangrene5  fometimes  appear  up- 
on the  fauces. 

CCCIV. 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  occafioned  by  cold  exter- 
nally applied,  particularly  about  the  neck.  It  affects 
efpecially  the  young  and  fanguine,  and  a  difpofition 
to  it  is  often  acquired  by  habit ;  fo  that,  from  every 
confiderable  application  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, this  difeafe  is  readily  induced.  It  occurs  efpecial- 
ly in  fpring  and  autumn,  when  viciffitudes  of  heat 
and  cold  frequently  take  place.  The  inflammation 

VOL.  I.  Y  and 

*  As  the  moft  frequent  termination  of  this  difcafe  is  by  refolu- 
tion, this  mode  of  cure  mutt  always  be  attempted,  and  will  feldorn 
fail  of  proving  fuccefsful. 
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and  tumour  are  commonly  at  firft  moll  confiderable  in 
one  toniil  ;  and  afterwards  abating  in  that,  increafc  in 
the  other. 

cccv. 

In  the  cure  of  this  inflammation,  fome  bleeding  may 
be  proper  ;  but  large  general  bleedings  will  feldom  be 
neceffliry.  The  opening  of  the  ranular  veins  feems  to 
be  an  infignificant  remedy  ;  and  leeches  fet  upon  the 
external  fauces  are  of  more  efficacy. 

CCCVI. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  full  vomiting  has 
been  frequently  found  to  be  of  great  fervice*. 

CCCVII. 

This  inflammation  may  be  often  relieved  by  mode- 
rate aftringents,  and  particularly  by  acids  applied  to 
the  inflamed  parts f .  in  many  cafes,  however,  no- 
thing has  been  found  to  give  more  relief  than  the  va- 
pour of  warm  water  received  into  the  fauces  by  a  pro- 
per apparatus. 

CCCVIII. 

The  other  remedies  of  this  difeafe  are  rubefacient 
or  bliftering  medicines,  applied  externally  to  the  neck; 
and,  with  thefe,  the  employment  of  antiphlogiflic 
purgatives^,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  antiphlogiflic 
regimen,  excepting  the  application  of  cold. 

CCJIX. 

This  difeafe,   as  we  have  faid,  often  terminates  by 

refolution, 

*  The  formula  of  an  emetic  may  be  feen  in  the  note  at  par.  185, 
lad  word. 

f  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  phy  ficians  refpeding  the  kind 
of  gargles  proper  in  ihcfc  cafes.  A  pint  of  tin&ure  of  rofes,  with 
two  drachms  of  honey,  has  often  been  found  ferviceable.  The  fol- 
lowing gargle  is  frequently  ufed  with  fuccefs.  Boil  an  ounce  or 
oak-bark,  bruifed  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  half  is  evaporated,  and  to, 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  of  honey  of  rofes,  and  a  drachm  of 
alium.  Sage  tea,  with  honey,  is  in  common  ufe,  and  frequently  an- 
fwers  every  purpofe. 

£   Glauber's    faits    anfwer  the  end  of  purges  in  thefe   cafes  very 
well,  efpecitijly  if  the  patient  drinks  copioufly  during  the  operation. 
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refolution,  frequently  accompanied  with  {wearing ; 
which  is  therefore  to  be  prudently  favoured  and  en- 
couraged*. 

cccx. 

When  this  difeafe  fhail  have  taken  a  tendency  to 
fuppuiation,  nothing  will  be  more  ufeful,  than  the  fre- 
quent taking  into  the  fauces  the  ftcams  of  warm  wa- 
terj-.  When  the  abfcefs  is  attended  with  much  fwell- 
ing,  if  it  break  not  fpontaneouily,  it  mould  be  opened 
by  a  lancet;  and  this  docs  not  require  much  caution, 
as  even  the  inflammatory  ftate  may  be  relieved  by 
fome  fcarification  of  the  tonlils.  1  have  never  had  oc- 
culion  to  fee  any  cafe  requiring  bronchotomy. 

Y  i  SECT. 

*  Dover's  ponder  is  an  excellent  fudorific  in  thefe  cafes.  The 
method  of  giving  it  has  been  defcribed  in  a  former  note,  on  par.  169, 
1.  ij,  a,t  the  word  emetic.  Many  other  fudorific's  however,  are 
found  to  anfwer  tolerably  well,  as  wine-whey,  whey  made  with  dul 
cified  fpirit  of  nitre,  vinegar  whey,  fage  tea,  with  feveral  other  drinks 
of  a  iimilar  kind. 

The  following  bolus  is  often  very  efficacious,  efpecially  when  the 
patient  drinks  largely  of  fage  or  balm  tea. 
R.  Camphor,  gr.  viii. 

Opii  pur.  gr.  i. 

Tart.  Vitriolat.  9i. 

Tore  in  mortario  marmoreo  ;  et  adde 

Confed.  cardiac  3i.  vel.  9.  f.  ut  fiat  bolus. 

Small  dofes  of  tartar  emetic  taken  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  produce  a 
flight  naufea,  without  vomiting,  are  aifo  good  fudorifics.  1  wo  ta- 
ble-fpoonfuls  of  the  following  julep  may  be  taken  every  half-hour 
till  the  elTeft  be  produced,  drinking,  at  the  lame  time,  plentifully 
of  fome  warm  diluent. 

R.  Tartar.  Emetic,  gr.  iii. 

Aq.  font.  J  vii. 

fciyr.  Papavcris  rubri.  J  i. 

JVj,f.  Juinp. 

f  Very  convenient  apparatus  for  this  pnrpofe  are  made  by  mod 
tin-workers.  Btu.de  the  fleam  of  warm  water  here  recommended, 
external  applications  to  the  throat  and  fides  of  the  neck  have  a  con- 
fide rab'e  efteft  in  forwarding  the  fuppuvation,  as  warm  poultices, 
fomentations,  &c. 
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SECT.        II. 
OF  THE  CYNANCHE  MALIGN  A. 

CCCXI. 

THIS  is  a  contagious  difeafe,  felclom  fporadic,  and 
commonly  epidemic.  It  attacks  perfons  of  all  ages, 
but  more  commonly  thofe  in  a  young  and  infant  (late. 
It  attacks  perfons  of  every  conflitution  when  expofed 
to  the  contagion,  but  moft  readily  the  weak  and  in- 
firm. 

CCCXII. 

This  difeafe  is  ufually  attended  with  a  considerable 
pyrexia  ;  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  acceflion  of  this, 
fuch  as  frequent  cold.,  fhiverings,  ficknefs,  anxiety, 
and  vomiting,  are  often  the  firft  appearances  of  the 
«difeafe.  About  the  fame  time,  a  ftitfnefs  is  felt  in  the 
neck,  with  fome  uncaiinefs  in  the  internal  fauces, 
and  fome  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice.  The  internal  fauces, 
when  viewed,  appear  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  fome 
tumour ;  but  this  laft  is  feldom  coniiderable,  and  de- 
glution  is  feldom  difficult  or  painful.  Very  foon  a 
number  of  white  or  afii  coloured  fpots  appear  upon 
the  inflamed  parts.  Thefe  fpots  fpread  and  unite,  co- 
vering almoft  the  whole  fauces  with  thick  Houghs  ; 
which  falling  off,  difcover  ulceratiuns.  While  thefe 
fymptoms  proceed  in  the  fauces,  they  are  generally 
attended  with  a  coryza,  which  pours  out  a  thin  acrid 
and  fetid  matter,  excoriating  the  noftnls  and  lips. 
There  is  often  alfo,  efpecially  in  infants,  a  frequent 
purging  ;  and  a  thin  acrid  matter  rlows  from  the  anus 
excoriating  this  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 
CCCXIIT. 

With  thefe  fymptoms,  the  pyrexia  proceeds  with  a 
fmall,  frequent,  and  irregular  pulfe  ;  and  there  occurs 
a  manifeft  exacerbation  every  evening,  and  fome  re- 
miffion  in  the  mornings.  A  great  debility  appears  in 

the 
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the  animal  fun£Uon$ ;   and  the  fenforium   is  affeded 
with  delirium,  frequently  with  coma. 
CCCXIV. 

On  the  fecond  day,  or  fometim.es  later,  efPiorefcen- 
ces  appear  upon  the  {kin,  which  are  iometimes  in  fmall 
points  hardly  eminent;  but,  for  the  moil  part,  in  pat- 
ches of  red  colour,  fpreading  and  uniting  fo  as  to  co- 
ver the  whole  fkin.  They  appear  firll  about  the  face 
and  neck,  and  in  the  courie  of  forne  days  fpread  by  de- 
grees to  the  lower  extremities.  The  Icarkt  rednefs  is 
often  coniiderable  on  the  hands  and  extremities  of 
the  fingers,  which  feel  ft  iff  and  fwellecl.  This  erupti- 
on is  often  irregular,  as  to  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
as  to  its  ileadinefs,  and  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration. 
It  ufually  continues  four  days,  and  goes  off  by  fome 
defquamation  of  the  cuticle  ;  but  neither  on  its  appear- 
ance, nor  on  its  defquamation,  dees  it  always  produce 
a  remiffion  of  the  pyrexia,  or  of  the  other  fymptoms. 
CGCXV. 

The  progrefs  pf  the  difeafe  depends  on  the  ftate  of 
the  fauces  and  of  the  pyrexia.  When  the  ulcers  on 
the  fauces,  by  their  livid  arid  black  colour,  by  the  fe- 
tor of  the  breath,  and  by  jnany  marks  of  acrimony  in 
the  fluids,  mow  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  this  takes 
place  to  a  confiderable  degree ;  and,  the  fymptoms 
of  a  putrid  fever  conftantiy  increafing,  the  patient 
dies,  .often  on  the  third  day,  fome  times  later,  but  for 
the  moft  part  before  thefeventh.  The  acrimony  pour- 
ed out  from  the  difeafed  fauces  muft  neceffarily,  in 
part,  pafs  into  the  pharynx,  and  there  fpread  the  in- 
fection into  the  oefophagus,  and  fometimes  through 
the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  propagating  the 
putrefaction,  and  often  exhaufting  the  'patient  by  a 
frequent  diarrhoea. 

The  acrid  matter  poured  out  in  the  fauces  being  a- 
gain  abforbed,  frequently  occafions  large  fwellings  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  neck,  and  fometimes 
to  fech  a  decree  as  to  occaiion  fuffocation. 

It 
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It  is  feldorn  that  the  organs  of  refpiration  efcape 
entirely  unhurt,  and  very  often  the  inflammatory  af- 
fection is  communicated  to  them.  From  dhTeclions 
it  appears,  that,  in  the  Cynanche  maligna,  the  larynx 
and  trachea  are  often  affected  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  Cynanche  trachealis;  and  it  is  probable,  that, 
in  confequence  of  that  affection,  the  Cynanche  maligna, 
"often  proves  fatal  by  fuch  a  fudclen  fuffocation  as  hap- 
pens in  the  proper  Cynanche  trachealis ;  but  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpecl:,  that  upon  this  fubjecl  directors 
have  not  always  dating  ui  (bed  properly  between  the 
two  diitafes. 

CCCXVL 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  fatal  terminations  of  the  Cyn- 
anche maligna;  and  jhey  do  not  always  take  place. 
Sometimes  the  ulcers  of  the  fauces  are  of  a  milder  na- 
ture ;  and  the  fever  is  more  moderate,  as  well  as  of  a 
lefs  putrid  kind.  And  when,  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  efflorefcence  on  the  ikin,  the  fever  fuffcrs  a  remif- 
lion  ;  when  the  efflorencence  continues  for  three  or 
four  days,  till  it  has  fpread  over  the  whole  body,  and 
then  ends  by  a  defquamation,  giving  a  further  remiffi- 
on  of  the  fever;  this  often  entirely  terminates, by  gen- 
ile  fwear's.  on  or  before  the  fevemh  day;  and  the  reft 
or  the  diieafe  terminates  in  a  few  days  more,  by  an  ex. 
en. don  of  floughs  from  the  fauces ;  while  fleep,  appe- 
tite, and  the  other  marks  of  health  return. 

From  what  is  fuid  in  this  and  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  prognoftics  in  this  difeafe  may  be  readily 
learned. 

CCCXVII. 

In  the  cure  of  this  diftafe,  its  feptic  tendency  is 
chiefly  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  debility,  with  which 
ic  is  attended,  renders  all  evacuations  by  bleeding  and 
purging  improper,  except  in  a  fewinitances  where  the 
uebiiity  is  lefs,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  more 
coniiderable.  The  fauces  are  to  be  preferred  from  the 

effects 
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effects  of  the  acrid  matter  poured  out  upon  them,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  frequently  wafhed  out  by  antifcep- 
tic  gargles*  or  injedions ;  and  the  feptic  tendency  of 
the  whole  fyftem  fhould  be  guarded  againft  and  cor- 
rected by  internal  antifeptics,  efpecially  by  the  Peru- 
vian bark  given  in  fubftance,  from  the  beginning,  and 
continued  through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  §.  Eme- 
tics 

*  When  the  violence  of  the  fyniptoms  i»  moderate,  and  the  nl- 
ceration  flight,  fage  tea,  or  tea  made  of  rofe  kaves,  or  both  together 
may  be  fufficient.  A  gargle  made  of  a  pint  of  fage  and  rofe  tea, 
three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  one  fpoonful  of  honey,  hns  been 
found  as  efficacious*  as  any  of  the  (harper  antifceptics  with  the  mi- 
neral acids.  Dr.  FothergilPs  gargle  is, 

§>.  Decocl.  pe&oral.    J  xii.  cui  inter  coquenditm.  adJe 
Rad.  contrayerv.  coitus.  Jfs. 
Liquori  colato  admifce 
Acet,  vin.  a!b.  gii. 
Tinft.  myrrh.  31. 
Mel.  opt.  gvi. 

But  he  often  ufed  it  with  a  drachm  of  the  Mel.  Egyptiaciim  dif- 
folved  in  two  ounces  of  it. 

The  Mel.  EgyptiaciMn  is  a  very  harfh  application,  and  ought  to 
becautioully  ufed.  If  the  floughs  caft  off  to  flowly  as  to  require  a 
powerful  application,  it  is  better  practice  to  touch  them  with  Mel, 
Egyptiacum  by  means  of  an  armed  probe,  than  to  life  gargles,  iu 
which  it  is  an  ingredient.  In  this  difeafe,  ftr:6t  attention  muft  be 
given  to  the  ufe  of  garbles  and  injections  for  the  throat,  becaufe  tKe 
cure  feems  to  depend  in  part  on  procuring  a  difchatge  from  the 
glands  of  the  fauces  which  thefe  gargles  induce,  and  alfo  becaufe 
they  are  the  only  means  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the  ulcers, 

§  The  quantity  of  bark  given  ought  to  be  very  confulerahle,  viz.  as 
much  as  the  ftomach  and  intcftineti  can  pofltbly  bear  ;  half  a  dvachra 
or  twofcruples  every  hour,  with  a  g'afsofgood  port  wine.  A  fcni- 
ple  of  confeftio  cardiaca,  joined  with  erch  dole  of  the  bark,  has  a 
double  effect  of  making  the  bark  lefs  naufeous,  and  of  preventing, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  tendency  to  a  diarrhoea,  but  opiiuYi  is  a  iovereiga 
remedy  for  removing  this  fymptom  when  it  is  actually  prefent. 

In  adminillering  the  bark,  great  care  inuft  be  taken  to  avoid  a  di- 
arrhce-i,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  fymrtom  in  any  period  of  the 
difeafe,  but  efpecially  after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  patient 
is  in  a  confiderable  ftate  of  debility. 

Children  are  more  frequently  attacked  with  this  difeafe  than  a- 
dulls  ;  and  it  io  fometirnes  extremely  difficult  to  prevail  on  them  to 
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tics,  both  by  vomiting  and  naufeating,  prove  ufeful, 
efpecially  when  employed  early  in  the  diieafe.  When 
any  confiderable  tumour  occurs,  blifters  applied  exter- 
nally will  be  of  fervice,  and,  in  any  cafe,  may  be  fit 
to  moderate  the  internal  inflammation.* 

SECT- 

take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  this  neceflary'and  valuable,  though  nau- 
feous  medicine.  In  thefe  cafes,  glyftcrs  with  powdered  bark  have 
been  ufed  with  very  great  fuccefs.  Two  drachms  of  the  fine  pow- 
der may  be  given  in  five  or  fix  ounces  of  barley  water,  every  three 
or  four  hours,  to  very  young'  children,  and  half  an  ounce,  or  fix 
drachms,  to  children  of  8  or  10  years  old,  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint 
of  barley-water.  If  the  firft  glyfter  comes  away  too  fpeedily,  two 
or  three  grains  of  opium  may  be  added  to  the  fubfequent  glyliers. 

*  In  addition  to  the  method  of  cure  here  delivered,  it  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  cure  depends  much  on  the  removal 
of  every  thing  putrid  from  the  patient,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
have  the  room  well  ventilated,  but  not  with  cold  air.  The  reafon 
for  this  precaution  is,  that  the  patient  always  complains  of  the  lealt 
admifiion  of  cold  air,  becoming  fick  and  oppreffed,  probably  in  eon- 
fequenie  of  the  fudden  difappearance  of  the  efflorefcence  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  difeafe.  The  linen  ought  frequently  to  be 
changed,  the  patient  kept  clean,  the  mouth  and  throat  frequently 
warned,  and  great  plenty  of  liquid  vegetable  nutriment  mult  be  giv- 
en, with  generous  wine. 

A  hemorrhage  from  the  nofe,  mouth,  or  ears,  very  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  latter  itages  of  a  malignant  fore  throat. 

This  dlfcharge  is  by  no  means  critical,  but  always  a  dangerous 
fymptom,  and  muft  be  flopped  with  the  utmott  expedition.  It  is 
the  confequence  of  fome  arterial  branch  being  corroded  by  the  mor- 
tification. If  the  hemorrhage  withftands  the  nfual  means  of  tests 
dipt  in  vinegar,  or  a  {motion  of  alum,  &c.  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  opium  and  bark  ;  and  the  port  wine  mull  be  given  fparingly. 

In  the  advanced  ftages,  a  diarrhoea  frequently  appears,  efpecially 
in  children  ;  it  proceeds  from  the  putrid  and  acrid  matter  of  the  ul- 
cers being  received  into  the  inteflines.  It  can  only  be  prevented, 
or  effe&ually  removed,  by  a  careful  attention  to  keep  the  mouth  as 
clean  as  poflible. 
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SECT.     III. 
OF  THE  CYNANCHE  TRACHEALIS. 

CCCXVIII. 

THIS*  name  has  been  given  to  an  inflammation  of 
the  glottis,,  larynx,  or  upptr  part  of  the  trachea,  .whe- 
ther it  affect  the  membranes  of  thefe  parts,  or  the  muf- 
cles  adjoining.  It  ma}  arife  firft  in  thefe  parts,  and 
continue  to  fubfifl  in  them  alone;  or  it  may  corne  to 
affecl  thefe  parts  from  the  Cynanche  tonfillaris  or  ma- 
ligna  fpreading  into  them. 

CCCXIX. 

In  either  way  it  has  been  a  rare  occurrence,  and  few 
inftances  of  it  have  been  marked  and  recorded  by  phy- 
ficians.  It  is  to  be  known  by  a  peculiar  ringing  found 
of  the  voice,  by  difficult  f  efpiration,  with  a  fenfe  of 
ftraitening  about  the  larynx,  and  by  a  pyrexia  attend- 
ing it. 

cccxx. 

From  the  nature  of  thefe  fymptomi,  and  from  the 
difTedlion  of  the  bodies  of  perfons  who  had  died  of  this 
difeafe,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature.  It  does  not,  however,  always  run  the 
courfe  of  inflammatory  affections,  but  frequently  pro- 
duces fuch  an  obftruclion  of  the  pafTage  of  the  air,  as 
fuiTocates,  and  thereby  proves  fuddenly  fatal. 
^  CCCXXI. 

If  we  Judge  rightly  of  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it 
will  be  obvious,  that  the  cure  of  it  requires  the  moft 
powerful  remedies  of  inflammation,  to  be  employed 

VOL.  I.  Z  upon 

Tliis  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  new,  and  confined  chiefly 
to  infants.  It  is  however,  defcribed  by  many  of  both  the  ancient 
and  m.dern  writers.  Boerhaave  defcribes  it  in  his  8oift  and  8o2d 
Aphonfm.  It  is,  indeed,  uncommon  in  adults,  and  moft  frequent 
in  infants.  It  was  never  rightly  underflood,  however,  till  Dr.  Home 
the  profeffor  of  Materia  Medica  in  this  Univertfiy,  inveftigated  its 
nature,  and  pointed  out  the  only  effcftual  method  of  cure. 
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upon  the  very  firfl  appearance  of  the  fymptoms.-— 
When  a  fuffocation  is  threatened,  whether  any  reme- 
dies can  be  employed  to  prevent  it,  we  have" not  had 
experience  to  determine, 

CCCXXII. 

The  accounts  which  books  have  hitherto  given  us 
of  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  and  the  parts  conned-- 
ed  with  it,  amount  to  what  we  have  now  fa-d  ;  and  the 
inftances  recorded  have  almoft  all  of  them  happened 
in  adult  perfons ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  affection  of 
this  kind  happening  efpecialiy  to  infants,  which  till 
lately  has  been  little  taken  notice  of.  Dr.  Home  is 
the  firft  who  has  given  any  didincl  account  of  it ;  but, 
.lince  he  wrote,  feveral  other  authors  have  taken  no- 
tice of  it,  (fee  MICHAELIS  De  angina  pvlypcfafivemem* 
branacea^  Argentorali  1778);  and  have  given  different 
opinions  with  regard  to  it.  Concerning  this  diveriity 
oF  opinions  I  fhali  not  at  prefent  inquire ;  but  fhall  de- 
liver the  hiftory  and  cure  of  this  difeafe,  in  fo  far  as 
thefe  have  arifen  from  my  own  obfervation,  from  that 
of  Dr.  Homeland  of  other  fkilful  perfons  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

CCCXXIIL 

This  difeafe  feldom  atracks  infants  till  after  they 
have  been  weaned.  After  this  period,  the  younger 
they  are,  the  more  they  are  liable  to  it.  The  frequen- 
cy of  it,  becomes  lefs  as  children  become  more  advan- 
ced :  and  there  are  no  inftances  of  children  above 
twelve  years  of  age  being  affected  with  it.  fit  attacks 
children  of  the  midland  countries,  as  well  as  thole  who 
live  near  the  fea,  It  does  not  appear  to  be  contagious, 
and  its  attacks  are  frequently  repeated  in  the  fame 
child.  It  is  often  manifeflly  the  effect  of  cold  applied 
to  the  body ;  and  therefore  appears  moft  frequently 
in  the  winter  and  fpring  feafons.  It  very«eommonly 
comes  on  with  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  a  catarrh; 

but 
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but  fometimes   the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe 
fliow  themfelves  at  the  very  firil. 

CCCXXIV. 

Thefe  peculiar  fymptoms  are  the  following-;  A 
hoiirfenefs,  with  fome  fhrillnefs  and  ringing  found, 
both  in  fpeaking  and  coughing,  as  if  the  noife  came 
from  a  brazen  tube.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a  fenfe 
of  pain  about  the  larynx,  fome  difficulty  of  refpirati- 
.on,  with  a  whizzing  found  in  inspiration,  as  if  the 
pafiage  of  the  air  were  ilrairentd.  The  cough  which 
attends  it,  is  commonly  dry  ;  and,  if  any  thing  be 
fpit  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  purulent  appearance,  and 
.fometimes  films  refembling  portions  of  a  membrane. 
Together  with  thefe  fymptoms,  there  is  a  frequency 
of  pulfe,  a  relllcffnefs,  and  an  uneafy  fenfe  of  heat. 
When  the  internal  fauces  arc  viewed,  they  are  fome- 
times without  any  appearance  of  inflammation :  but 
frequently  a  rednefs  and  even  f  welling,  appear  ;  and 
fometimes  in  the  fauces  there  is  an  appearance  of  mat- 
ter like  to  that  reje&cd  by  coughing.  With  the  fymp- 
toms now  defcribed,  and  particularly  with  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  a  fenfe  of  ftrangling  in  the 
fauces,  the  patient  is  fometimes  Suddenly  taken  off. 

cccxxv. 

There  have  been  many  difTeclions    made  of  in- 
fants   who   had  died    or*  this     difeaie  ;     and    alrrtofl 
confr.antly  there   has  appeared  a  preternatural  mem- 
bra r.e  lining  the  whole  internal  Surface  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  and  extending  in  the  fame  manner 
Apwn  wards  into  fome  of  its  ramifications.     This  pre- 
ternatural membrane  may   be  eafily  feparated,  and 
fometifnes  has  been  found  feparated  in  part,  from  the 
fubjacent  proper  membrane  of  the  trachea.     This  lad 
is  commonly  found  entire,  that  is,   without  any  ap- 
pearance of  erofion  or  ulceration ;   but  it  frequently 
I  Ihows  the  veftiges  of  inflammation,  and  is  covered  by 
.;,a  matter  rclernblingpiis,  like  to  that  rejected  by  cough- 

Z  2  ing; 
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ing  j  and  very  often  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind  is 
found  in  the  bronchiae,  fometimes  in  confiderable 
quantity. 

CCCXXVL 

From  the  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe  ;  from  the 
eatarrhal  fymptoms  commonly  attending  it ;  from  the 
pvrexia  coaitantiy  prefent  with  it ;  from  the  fame  kind 
of  preternatural  membrane  being  found  in  the  trachea 
when  the  cynanche  maligna  is  communicated  to  it  ; 
and,  from  the  veftiges  of  inflammation  on  the  trachea 
difcovered  upon  duTection  ;  we  muft  conclude,  that 
the  difeafe  conlifls  in  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  produc- 
ing an  exudation  analogous  to  that  found  on  the  fur- 
face  of  inflamed  vifcera,  and  appearing  partly  in  a 
membranous  cruft,  and  partly  in  a  fluid  refeinbling 
pus. 

CCCXXVII. 

Though  this  difeafe  manifestly  confifts  in  an  in- 
flammatory affe&ion,  it  does  not  commonly  end  either 
in  fuppuration  or  gangrene.  The  peculiar  and  trou- 
bleibme  circumftances  of  the  difeafe  fcems  to  coniift 
in  a  fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  the  glottis,  which,  by  in- 
ducing  a  fuiFocation,  prevents  the  commonconfequcn- 
ces  of  inflammation 

CCCXXVIil. 

When  this  difeafe  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  a  re - 
folution  of  an  inflammation,  by  ceafing  of  ihe  fpaftn 
of  tbe  glottis,  by  an  expeploration  of  the  matter  exu- 
ding from  the  trachea,  and  of  the  crufls  formed  here; 
an<i  frequently  it  ends  without  any  expectoration,  or 
ar  1  ait  with  fuch  only  as  attends  an  ordinary  cat- 
tairh, 

CCCXXIX. 

When  the  difeafe  ends  fatally,  it  is  by  a  fuffocati- 
on  ;  feemingly,  as  we  have  faid,  depending  upon  a 
fp-ifm  affecting  the  glottis ;  but  fometimes,  probably, 

depending 
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depending  upon  a  quantity  of  matter  filling  the  bron- 
chise. 

cccxxx. 

As  we  fiippofe  the  difeafe  to  be  an  inflammatory 
affection,  fo  we  attempt  to  cure  it  by  the  ufual  reme- 
dies of  inflammation,  and  which  for  the  mod  part  I 
have  found  effectual.  Bleeding,  both  general  and  to- 
pical*, has  often  given  immediate  relief;  and,  by  be- 
ing repeated,  has  entirely  cured  the  difeafe.  Blifler- 
ing  alfo,  near  the  part  affected,  has  been  found  ufeful. 
Upon  the  firit  attack  of  the  difeafe,  vomiting,  immedi- 
ately after  bleeding,  feems  to  be  of  coniiderable  ufe, 
and  fometimes  fuddenly  removes  the  difeafe.  In  eve- 
ry ftage  of  the  difeafe,  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  is 
neceflary,  and  particularly  the  frequent  ufe  of  laxative 
glyftersf .  Though  we  fuppofe  that  a  fpafm  affecting 
the  glottis  is  often  fatal  in  this  difeafe,  I  have  not 
found  antifpafmodic  medicines  to  be  of  any  ufe. 

SECT. 

*  The  topical  bleeding  is  beft  performed  by  leeches.  Three  or 
four  may  be  applied  at  once  on  each  fide  of  the  trachea,  or  on  the 
trachea  itfelf.  Notwithstanding  this  recommendation  of  topical 
bleeding,  previous  general  bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  every 
cafe,  and  ought  never  to  be  omitted.  It  frequently  produces  relief 
even  while  the  blood  is  flowing  from  the  vein  ;  but,  in  thefe  cafes, 
it  is  imprudent  to  Hop  the  evacuation,  even  on  the  total  removal  of 
the  fymptoms.  As  much  blood  mud  be  drawn  as  the  infant  can 
bear  to  lofe,  und  leeches  ought  moreover  to  be  applied,  as  above  di- 
re<5le<^  ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when  all  the  fymptoms  fud- 
denly difappear,  the  difeafe  returns  in  a  few  hours  with  redoubled 
violence,  and  fpeedily  puts  an  end  to  the  child's  life. 

f  Laxative  glyfters  are  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  purg- 
ing glyftcrs,  which  generally  irritate  too  violently,  and  thus  increafe 
the  inflammatory  diathefis.  It  is  of  little  confequence  what  the 
compofitions  of  glyfters  be,  provided  they  contain  fome  Glauber's 
or  Epfom  fait,  andarefufficiently  large.  The  common  glyfier  with 
milk  and  water,  and  a  little  Epfom  fait,  anfwersfuilciently  well. 
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SECT.       IV. 

OF  THE  CYNANCHE  PHARYNG^EA. 

i 

CCCXXXL 

In  the  Cynanche  tonilllaris,  the  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  often  fpreads  upon  the  pha- 
rynx, and  into  the  beginning  of  the  oefophagus,  and 
thereby  renders  deglutition  more  difficult  and  uncafy  : 
but  fuch  a  cafe  does  not  require  to  be  diilinguiihcd  as 
a  different  fpecies  from  the  common  Cynanche  ton-- 
filla'ris  ;  and  only  requires  that  blood-letting  and  0* 
ther  remedies  ihould  be  employed  with  greater  dili- 
gence than  in  ordinary  cafes.  We  have  never  feen  a~ 
ny  cafe  in  which  the  inflammation  began  in  the  pha- 
rynx, or  in  which  this  part  alone  was  inflamed  :  but 
practical  writers  have  taken  notice  of  fuch  a  cafe  ; 
and  to  them,  therefore,  I  muft  refer,  both  for  the  ap^ 
pearances  which  diitinguiih  it,  and  for  the  method  of 
cure. 


S  E  C  T.    V. 
OF  THE  CYNANCHE  PAROTIDJEA. 

CCCXXXII. 

THIS  is  a  d^feafe  known  to  the  vulgar,  and  among 
them  has  got  a  peculiar  appellation,  in  every  country 
ot  Europe*  ;  but  has  been  little  taken  notice  of  by 
medical  writers.  It  is  often  epidemic,  and  manifeft- 
ly  contagious.  It  comes  on  with  the  ufual  fymptoms 
of  pyrexia,  which  is  foon  after  attended  with  a  conii- 
dc-rable  tumour  of  the  external  fauces  and  neck,  — 
This  tumour  appears  fait  as  a  glandular  movcable  tu- 

mour 

*  It  is  called  here,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great-Britain,  the 
Mumps. 
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incur  at  the  corner  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  the  fwell- 
ing foon  becomes  uniformly  diffufed  over  a  great  part 
of  the  neck,  fometimes  on  one  fide  only,  but  more 
commonly  on  both.  The  fwelling  continues  to.in- 
creafe  till  the  fourth  day  ;  but  from  that  period  it  de- 
clines, and  in  a  few  days  more  pafTes  off  entirely.  As  the 
fwelling  of  the  fauces  recedes,  fome  tumour  affects  the 
tefticles  in  the  male  fex,  or  the  breafts  in  the  female. 
Thefe  tumours  are  fometimes  large,  hard,  and  foine- 
\vhat  painful  ;  but  in  this  climate  are  feldom  either 
very  painful  or  of  long  continuance.  The  pyrexia 
attending  this  difeafe  is  commonly  flight,  and  recedes 
with  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces  ;  but  fometimes,  when 
the  fwelling  of  the  tefticles  does  not  fucceed  to  that  of 
the  fauces,  or  when  the  other  has  been  fuddenly  re- 
prefTed,  the  pyrexia  becomes  more  confiderable,  is 
often  attended  with  delirium,  and  has  fometimes 
proved  fatal. 

CCCXXXIII. 

As  this  difeafe  commonly  runs  its  courfe  without 
either  dangerous  or  troublefomc  fymptoms,  fo  it  hard- 
ly requires  any  remedies.  An  antiphlogiftic  regimen 
and  avoiding  cold,  are  all  that  will  be  commonly  ne- 
ceftary.  But  when,  upon  the  receding  of  the  fw ell- 
ings  of  the  tefticles  in  males,  or  of  the  breafts  in  fc- 
tnales,  the  pyrexia  comes  to  be  confiderable,  _and 
threatens  an  affection  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  proper, 
by  warm  fomentations,  to  bring  back  the  fwelling  ; 
and,  by  vomiting,  bleeding,  or  bliftering,  to  obviate 
the  confequences  of  its  abfence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         VI. 
OF  PNEUMONIA,OR  PNEUMONIC  INFLAMMATION. 

CCCXXXIV. 

UNDER  tais  title  I  mean  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  inflammations  affecting  either  the 
vifcera  of  the  thorax,  or  the  membrane  lining  the  in- 
terior fufface  of  that  cavity  :  for  neither  do  our  diag- 
noftics  ferve  to  a'fcertain  exactly  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ; 
nor  does  the  difference  in  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  exhi- 
bit any  confiderable  variation  in  the  ftate  of  the  fymp-^ 
toms,  nor  lead  to  any  difference  in  the  method  of  cure 

cccxxxv. 

;  Pneumonic  inflammation,  however  various  in  its 
feat,  feems  tome  to  be  always  known  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  following  fymptoms  :  pyrexia,  difficult 
breathing,  cough,  and  pain  in  fome  part  of  the  tho- 
rax. But  thefe  fymptoms  are,  en  different  occafiqns, 
varioufly  modified. 

CCCXXXVL 

The  difeafe  aim  oil  always  comes  on  with  a  cold 
ftage,  and  is  accompanied  with  other  fymptoms  of  py- 
rexia  ;  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  the  pulfe  may  not 
be  more  frequent,  nor  the  heat  of  the  body  increafed 
beyond  what  is  natural.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is 
from  the  beginning  accompanied  with  the  other  fymp- 
toms ;  but  frequently  it  is  formed  for  fome  hours  be- 
fore the  other  fymptoms  become  confiderable,  and 
particularly  before  the  pain  be  felt.  For  the  mod 
part,  the  pulfe  is  frequent*,  full,  Itrong,  hard,  and 
quick  -j-;  but  in  a  few  inftanccs,  efpecially  in  the  ad- 
vanced 

*  A  frequent  pulfe  is  when  thcie  is  a  great  number  of  ftrokes  in 
a  given  time. 

f  A  quick  pulfe  is  when  the  ftroke  itfelf  is  quick,  although  the 
number  in  a  given  time  be  not  very  great. 

It  is  therefore  no  tautology  to  mention  both  frequent  and  quick, 
as  they  are  really  diftinft,  and  may  be  both  prefent  at  once ;  but,  if 
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,-anced  Hate  of  the  difeafe,  the  pulfe  is  weak  and  fort, 
and  at  the  fame  time  irregular. 

cccxxxvn. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  always  prefent,  and 
moil  confiderable  in  infpiration  ;  both  becaufe  the 
lungs  do  not  eafily  admit  of  a  full  dilatation,  and 
becaufe  the  dilatation  aggravates  the  pain  attending 
the  difeafe.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  alfo  greater 
when  the  patient  is  in  one  polhire  of  his  body  rather 
ihan  another.  It  is  generally  greater  when  he  lies 
upon  the  fide  affected  ;  but  fometimes  the  contrary 
happens.  Very  often  the  patient  cannot  lie  eaty  upon 
either  fide,  finding  eafe  only  when  lying  on  his  back  ; 
and  fometimes,  he  cannot  breathe  eafily,  except  when, 
ia  fomewhat  of  an  erect  poilure. 

CCCXXXVIII. 

A  cough  always  attends  this  difeafe  ;  but,  in  differ- 
ent  cafes,  -is  more  or  lefs  urgent  and  painful.     It  is 
fometimes  dry,  that  is,  without  any  expectoration,  ei- 
peciaily  in  the  beginning  of  the   difeafe  :  but  more 
moniy  it  is,  even  from   the  firft,   moift,   and  the 
matter  fpit  up  various  both  in  confiftence  and  colour  ; 
and  frequently  it  is  ftreaked  with  blood  *- 
CCCXXXIX. 

The  pain  attending  this  difeafe,  is,  in  different  cafes, 
felt  in  different  parts  of  the  thorax,  but  mofl  frequent- 
ly in  one  fide.  It  has  been  laid  to  affect  the  right 
iide  more  frequently  than  the  left ;  but  this  is  not 
Certain  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
the  left  has  been  very  often  aflecled.  The  pain  is  felt 

VOL.  I.  A  a  ibme- 

ihc  pulic  be  above  an  hundred  in  a  minute,  the  phyiician  mud  have 
•:  nice  fcnfe  of  feeling  to  difHnguifh  between  a  quick  and  a  flow 

Ywung  nra&itioncis  fhouid  not  be   alarmed   at  this  fymptoni  ; 
d  they  iuppofe  It  a  dangerous  one  :  it  is,   on  the  cov.; 

fynuptorn,  and  ought  not  to  be  reitraincd,    either  by  too 
nn  adherence  vo  thj  antiphlogiftK:  recnrutn,   or  by  lh<"  \:.l~. 
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fometimes  as  if  it  were  under  the  fternum  ;  fometime* 
in  the  back  between  the  (boulders  ;  and,  when  in  the 
fides,  its  place  has  been  higher  or  lower,  more  for- 
ward or  backward:  but  the  place  of  all -others  moPt 
frequently  affected,  is  about  the  fixth  or  feventh  rib,-, 
near  the  middle  of  its  length,  or  a  little  more  for- 
ward. The  pain  is  often  levere  and  pungent ;  but 
fometimes  more  dull  and  obtufe,  with  a  fenfe  of  weight 
rather  than  of  pain.  It  is  mod  eipecially  fevere  and 
pungent  when  occupying  the  place  lad  mentioned. 
For  the  moft  part  it  continues  fixed  in  one  place  ;  but 
fometimes  fhoots  from  the  fide  to  the  fcapula  on  one- 
hand,  or  to  the  fternum  and  clavicle  on  the  other. 
CCCXL. 

The  varying  ftate,  of  fymptoms  now  mentioned 
does  not  always  afcertain  precifely  the  feat  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  To  rile  itfeems  probable,  that  the  difeafe  is  al- 
ways feated,  or  at  leall  begins,  in  fome  part  of  the 
pleura  ;  taking  that  membrane  in  its  greatefl  extent, 
as  now  commonly  underftood  ;  that  is,  as  covering 
nut  only  the  internal  furface  of  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, but  atfo  as  forming  the  mcdiaftinum,  and  as  ex- 
tended over  the  pericardium,  and  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  lungs. 

CCCXXLT. 

There  is,  therefore,  little  foundation  for  diilinguifh- 
ing  this  difeafe  by  different  apellations  taken  from  the 
part  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  affected. 
The  term  Plcurify,  might  with  propriety  fee  applied 
to  every  cafe  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  has  been  'very  im- 
properly limited  to  that  inflammation  which  begins 
in,  and  chiefly  affects  the  pie itra  cojlalis.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  fuch  a  cafe  docs  truly  occur  :  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  a.  rare  occurrence;, 
and  that  the  difeafe  much  more  frequently  begins  in, 
and  chiefly  affects,  the  pleura  inverting  the  lung?,  pro- 
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ducing  all  the  lymptoms  fuppofed  to  belong  to  what 
has  been  called  the  Pleuritts  <vera. 

eccxLii. 

Some  phyficians  have  imagined,  that  there  is  a  cafe 
of  pneumonic  inflammation  particularly  entitled  to 
the  apellation  of  Feripneumony  ;  and  that  is,  the  cafe 
of  an  inflammation  beginning  in  the  parenchyma  or 
.cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  and  having  its  feat  chief- 
ly there.  But  it  feems  ro  me  very  doubtful,  if  any 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  any  difeafe  which 
has  been  called  JPeripneumony,  be  of  that  kind.  It 
feems  probable,  that  every  acute  inflammation  begins 
in  membranous  parts  ;  and,  in  every  diiieclion  of 
perfons  dead  of  peripneumuny,  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  or  fomc  part  of  the  pleura,  has 
appeared  to  have  been  considerably  afFedled. 

CCCXLIIL 

An  inflammation  of  the  pleura  covering  the  upper 
furface  of  the  diaphragm,  has  been  diftmguifhed  by 
the  appellation  of  Paraphrenitis,  as  fuppofed  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  delirium,  rifus 
iardonicus,  and  other  convuifiye  motions  :  but  it  is 
certain^  that  an  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the 
pleura,  and  affecting  alfo  even  the  jnufcular  fubftance 
of  the  diaphragm,  has  often  taken  place  without  any 
of  thefe  fymptoms  ;  and  I  have  not  met  with  either 
difieclions,  or  any  accounts  of  djlTedions,  which  fup- 
port  the  opinion,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  diaphragm,  is  attended  with  delirium 
more  commonly. than  any  oth^r  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion. 

CCCLIV 

•With  refpecl  to  the  feat  of  pheumonic  inflammation, 
J  niuft  obirerve  further,  that,  although  it  may  aiife  and 
fubfift  chiefly  in  one  part  of  the  pleuia  oiily,  it  is  ho\v- 
fffquentjy  communicated  toother  paits  of  the 
-  s  "  fame 
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fame,   and  commonly  communicates  a  morbid'  affec- 
tion through  its  whole  extent. 
CCCCLV. 

The  remote  eaufe  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  is, 
commonly,  cold  applied 'to  the  body,  obftrucling  per- 
ipiration,  and  determining  to  the  lungs  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  lungs  themielves  are  expofedto  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cold.  Thefe  circumftances  operate  efpe- 
cially,  when  an  inflammatory  diathcfis  prevails  in  the 
fyftem;  and,  confequently,  upon  perfons  of  the  great- 
eft  vigour  ;  in  cold  climates ;  in  the  winter  feafon  ; 
and  particularly  in  the  fpring,  when  viciffitudcs  of  heat 
and  cold  are  frequent.  The  difeafe,  however,  may 
arife  in  any  feafon  when  fuch  viciffitudes  occur. 
-*' Other  remote  caufcs  alfo  may  have  a  mare  in  this 
matter ;  fuch  as9  every  means  of  obrlrucling,  ftnnn- 
ingf ,  or  ptherwife  injuringj,  the  pneumonic  organs. 

Pneumonic  inflammation  may  happen  to  perfons  of 
any  age,  but  rarely  to  thofe  under  the  age  of  puberty  : 
moil  commonly   it  affects  perfons  fomewhat  ad- 
vanced in  lire,  as  thofe  between  forty-live  and  fixty 
years;  thofe,  two,  especially  of  a  robuft  and  full  habit. 

The  pneumonic  inflammation  has  been  fometimes 
ib  much  an  epidemic,  as  to  occaiion  a  fufpicion  of  its 
depending  upon  a  fpecific  contagion  ;  but  I  have  nor 
met  with  any  evidence  in  proof  of  liii  Vlorgag- 

n i  de  caufis  et  fedibus  morborum,  epifl.  xxi.  art.  26. 
'  CCCXLVI. 

The  pneumonic,  like  other  i 

Hjinate, 

*  Violent  exertions,  in  fpeakt^gj  finging,  playing  tiilrii* 

ments,  vunning  np  hill,  or  in    flio.i  ap.y  txtrcif. 
acti')n  of  the  lungs. 

j-    Receiving  noxious  vapours  into  the  longsis  \ 
of  pneumonic  inflammation  ;  e(pe<  i-J  y  corrofive  or  other  acriu 
fonous  vapours,  as  the  fumes  of  urienic,  of  fulphur,  or  th 
Jicitl,   and    fimilar   caullic    and    deftruiflive    exhalations. 
therefore,  in  making  experiments,  or  artiirs  who  work   o:: 
yielding  fuch  vapours,  fnouM  be  careful  to  avoid  thctin. 
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minafe  Union,  luppurati:;n,  or  gangrene;  but  it 

has  alfo  a  termination  peculiar  to  itfeif,  as  has  been 
hinted  above,  (cclix.)  and  that  is,  when  it  is  attended 
with  an  eifuiion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  lungs,  which  foon  interrupting  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  this  vifcus,  produces  a  fatal  fufr'oca- 
tion.  This,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  mod  common 
termination  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  when  it  ends 
fatally  ;  for,  upon  the  dilfeclion  of  almolt  every  per- 
fon  dead  of  the  difeaie,  it  has  appeared  that  fuchanef- 
fulion  had  happened. 

%    CCCXLVIL 

From  thefe  directions  alfo  we  learn,  that  pneumonic 
inflammation  commonly  produces  an  exudation  from 
the  internal  furface  of  the  pleura  ;  which  appears 
partly  as  a  f:>ft  viicid  emit,  oiteu  of  a  compact,  mem- 
branous form,  covering  every  where  the  furface  of  the 
pleura,  and  particulary  thofe  parts  where  the  lungs 
adhere  to  the  pleura  cofcah's,  or  mediaftinum  ;  and 
this  cruft  feems  always  to  be  the  cement  of  fuch  ad- 
hefions. 

7  ')vc  fame  exudation  mows  itfelf,  alfo,  by  a  quanti- 
tr  of  aferous  whitifh  fluid,  commonly  found  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax  ;  and  tome  exudation  or  efFufion  is 
ufually  found  to  have  been  made  like  wife  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pericardium. 


It  feems  probable,  too,  that  a  like  effuiion  is  fome- 
times  made  into  th.e  cavity  of  the  bronchia?  :  for,  in 
fome  perfons  who  have  died  after  labouring  under  a. 
pneumonic  inflammation  for  a  few  days  only,  the 
broBchiae  have  been  found  filled  with  a  c.'niickrahk: 
quantity  of  a  ferous  and  thickiih  fluid  ;  which,  I  think, 
muit  be  confldered  rather  as  the  ciiuiion  mentioneu, 
havi--  its  thinner  parts  taken  off  by  refpiration, 

than  as  a  pus  ib  fuddenly  formed  in  the  inflamed  part. 

CCCXLIX. 
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CCCXLIX. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  this  elhidon,  a: 
'well  as  that  made  into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and 
pericardium,  maybe  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which,  in  other  inflammations,. is  poured  into  the 
cellular  textute  of  the  parts  inflamed,  and  there  con- 
verted into.pus  ;  but,  in  the  thorax  and  pericardium, 
it  does  not  always  aifume  that  appearance,  becauie  the 
cruft  covering  the  furface  prevents  the  abforption  or 
the  thinner  part.  This  abforption,  however,  may  be 
compenfa'ed  in  the  bronchiaeby  the  drying  power  of 
the  air ;  and  therefore  the  effufion  i»ito  them  may  put 
on  a  more  purulent  appearance. 

In  many  cafes  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  v/hen 
the  SPUTA  are  very  copious,  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe 
that  the  whole  of  them  proceed  from  the  mucous  fol- 
licles of  the  bronchise.  It  feeras  more  probable  that 
a  great  part  of  them  may  proceed  from  the  effufed  fe- 
roiis  fluid  \ve  have  been  mentioning ;  and  this  too 
will  account  for  the  fputa  being  fo  often  of  a  purulent 
appearance,  perhaps  the  fame  thing  may  account 
for  that.purulent  expectoration,  as  well  as  that  puru- 
lent ma;  nd  ni  the  bronchise,  which  the  learned 
Mr.  de  :  ';c  had  often  obferyed,  when  there 
was,  no  uiotrarir.n  of  the  lungs  :  and  this  explanation 
is  ar  probable  than  Mr.  de  Haen's  fuppofi- 
ticn  of  a  pus  formed  in  t!--e  circulating  blood. 

CCCL. 

To  conclude  this  u?bjecl3  it  would  appear,  that  the 
into  the  brouchine  which  \vchave  mentioned, 
often  occurs  with  the  erTuiion  of  red  blood  inoccail- 
oning  the  fuffocation,  which  fatally  tevmiiintespneu 
nic  iiiil.unmati- ai ;  that  the*  of  ferum  alone  may 

have  ;   and  that  the  ferum  puured  cut  in  a 

certain  qnamiiy,  rather  th-in  nny  drhiiity  in  the  pow- 
ers of  expectoration,  is  the  caule  of  that  ceafing  oi 
pcclovation   \vhich   very    coiiflanlly  precedi        i 
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tal  event.  For,  in  many  cafes,  the  expectoration  has 
leafed,  when  no  other  fymptonris  of  debility  have  ap- 
peared, and  when,  upon  dificcrion,  the  bronchias  have 
b  ecn  found  full  of  liquid  matter.  Nay,  it  is  even  pro- 
bable,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  fuch  an  eilufion  may  take 
place,  without  any  fymptoms  of  violent  inflammation; 
and,  in  other  cafes,  the  efrufion  taking  place,  may 
fecm  to  remove  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  which 
had  appeared  before,  and  thus  account  for  thofe  un- 
expected fatal  terminations  which  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened. Poflibly  this  effuiion  may  account  alfo  for 
y  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Penpneumonia  Nctha. 

CCCLI. 

Pneumonic,  inflammation  feldom  terminates  by  re- 
•ion,   without  being  attended  with  fome  evident 
evacuation.     An  hseinorrhagy  from  the  note  happen- 
ing upon   forne  of  the  firft   days  of  the  difeafe,  has 
ib  netimes  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  an  e- 
lution  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  bilious  eva- 
cuation by  lloolj  and  an  evacuation  of  urine  with  a  co- 
pious fediment,   have  feverally  had  the  fame  effect  : 
but  fuch  occurrences  have  been  rare  and  unufual. 
The  evacuation    mod   frequently  attending,    and 
ditg  to  have  the  greateft  effect  in  promoting  refo- 
lution,  is  an  expectoration  of  a  thick  white  or  yellow- 
lib  matter,  a  little  flreaked  with  blood,   copious,  <;nd 
brought  up  without  either  much  or  violent  coughing; 
Very  ffequently  the  refolution  of  this  difeafe  is  attend- 
ed with,  and  perhaps  produced  by  afvveat,  which  is  warm, 
fiuid,  copious  over  the  whole  body,  and  attended  with 
an  abatement  of  the  frequency  of  the  puife,   of  the 
Leat  of  the  body,  and  of  the  other  febrile  fymptoms. 

CCCLII. 

The  prognoilics^  in  this  difeafe  are  formed  from  ob- 
ferving  the  flate  of  the  principal  fymptoms. 
A  violent  pyrexia  is  always  dangerous. 
The  danger,   however,   is   chiefly  denoted  by  the 

diflleulty 
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difficulty  of  breathing.     When  the  patient  can  lie  on 
one  fide  only ;  when  he  can  lie  on  neither  fide,  but 
upon  his  back  only ;  when  he  cannot  breath   with  to- 
lerable eafe,    except  the  trunk  of  his  body  be  erect  ;  j 
when,  even  in  this  pofture,  the  breathing  is  very  d 
cult,  and  attended  with  a  turgefcehce  and  flufhing  Ci 
the  face,  together  with  partial  fweats  about  the  i 
?nd  neck,  and  an  irreriilar  pulfe  :  thefe  circumftances 
mark  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  progreffive  degree  , 
and  consequently,   in  proportion,   the  danger  of  the 
difeafe. 

A  frequent  violent  cough  aggravating  the  pain,  is 
always  the  fymptom  of  an  obllinate  difeafe. 

As  I  apprehend  that  the  difeafe  is  hardly  ever  re- 
folved,  without  fome  expectoration  ;  fo  a  dry  cough 
muft  be  always  an  unfavourable  fymptom. 

As  the  expectoration  formerly  defciibed,  marks  that 
the  difeafe  is  proceeding  to  a  refolution  ;  fo  an  expec- 
toration which  has  not  the  conditions  there  meni: 
ed,  mull  denote  at  leaf!  a  doubtful  ftate  of  the  difeafe ; 
but  the  marks  taken  from  the  colour  of  the  matter 
are  for  the  moft  part  fallacious. 

An  acute  pain,  very  much  interrupting  infpiration 
is  always  the  mark  of  a  violent  difeafe  ;  though  not  of 
one  more  dangerous,  than  an  obtufe  pain,  attended 
with  very  difficult  refpiration. 

When  the  pains,  which  at  rlrft  had  aHeeled  one  fioe 
only,  have  afterwards  fpread  into  the  other;  or  when, 
leaving  the  fide  iirft  atlecled,  they  entirely  pafs  into 
the  other  :  thcfe  are  always  marks  of  an  increafing, 
tiiid  therefore,  of  a  dangerous  difeafe. 

A  delirium  corning  on  during  a  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation, is  conftantly  a  fymptom  denoting  much  dan- 
ger. 

CCCLIIL 

When  the  termination  of  this  difeafe  proves  fatal,  it 
;»  pi  &r  other  of  the  days  of  the  firft  week,  from 

the 
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the  third  to  the  feventh.  This  is  the  moil  common 
cafe  ;  but,  in  a  few  inftances,  death  has  happened  at  a 
later  period  of  the  difeafe. 

Wlieh  the  difeafe  is  violent,  but  admitting  of  refo- 
lation,  this  alfo  happens  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
the  firl!  week  ;  but,  in  a  more  moderate  itate  of  the 
dife-ife,  the  resolution  is  often  delayed  to  the  fecond 
week. 

The  difeafe,  on  foine  of  the  Jays  from  the  third  to 

1  ..  leventh,  generally  fuffers  a  remiffion  ;  which,  how- 

r,  may  be  often  fallacious,  as  the  difeafe  does  fome-. 

:A.CS  return  again  with  as  much  violence  as  before ^ 
and  then  with  great  danger. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  disappears  on  the  fecond  or  third 
day,  while  an  eryfipelas  makes  its  appearance  on  fome 
external  part ;  and  if  this  continue  fixed,  the  pneumo- 
nic inflammation  does  not  recur. 

CCCLIV. 

Pneumonia,  like  other  inflammations,  often  ends  in 
fuppuration  or  gangrene*. 

VOL.  I.  B  b  CCCLV. 

*  As  this  termination  of  Pneumonia  is  always  fatal,  it  is  highly 
neceflary  that  the  phyfician  mould  be  able  to  know  when  a  gan- 
grene is  to  be  fufpe&ed,  that  he  may  take  the  proper  means  for  pre- 
venting it  :  or,  when  it  is  abfolutely  formed,  that  lie  may  fave  his 
reputation,  by  informing  the  patient's  relations  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  the  fatal  confequences  with  which  fuch  a  termination 
is  a/ttended  :  1  (hall  therefore  add  fome  of  the  more  remarkable  diag- 
nottics  of  an  incipient  gangrene  in  this  difeafe.  A  purulent  fpit- 
ting,  ilreaked  with  deep  coloured  blood,  or  with  a  blackifh  matter  ; 
a  fetid  breath ;  a  rattling  in  the  throat  ;  a  dejected  countenance  ;  a 
dim  eye ;  a  languid  quick  pnlfe  ;  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  void 
of  the  inflammatory  emit;  fetid  green  {tools  in  abundance  ;  urine  of 
a  bright  flame  Colour,  or  depofiting  a  blaak  fediment  of  a  fcaly  ap- 
pearance. More  fymptoms  of  this  fatal  termination  are  unnecefTa- 
ry  ;  for,  if  mod  of  thofe  above  mentioned  be  prefent,  the  phyfician 
has  no  other  duty  to  perform  than  warn  the  friends  of  the  patient 
that  death  may  be  foon  expected.  It  may  be  farther  remarked, 
that,  when  a  gangrene  is  begun,  the  patient  is  connderably  freed 
from  pain,  and  both  himfelf  and  his  attendants  have  grast  hopes  of 
his  recovering  j  a  few  hours,  however,  foan  undeceives  them,  and 
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CCCLV. 

When  a  pneumonia,  with  fypratoms  neither  very 
violent  nor  very  flight,  has  continued  for  many  days, 
it  is  to  be  feared  it  wi^.end  in  a  fuppuration.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  determined  precifely  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  :  for,  .not  only  after  the  fourth,  but  even  af- 
ter the  tenth  day,  there  have  been  examples  of  a  pneu- 
monia ending  by  a  refolution;  and  if  the  difeafe  has 
fuffered  foine  intcrmifiion,  and  again  recurred,  there 
may  be  inftances  of  a  refolution  happening  at  a  much 
later  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  than 
that  jiift  now  mentioned. 

CCCLVI. 

But  if  a  moderate  difeafe,  in  fpite  of  proper  remedies 
employed,  be  -protracted  t .  the  fourteenth  day  with- 
out any  confiderable  remiffion,  a  fuppuration  is  pret- 
ty certainly  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  will  be  ftill  more 
certain,  if  no  ligns  of  refolution  have  appeared,  or  if 
an  expectoration  which  had  appeared  fhall  have  again7 
ceafed,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  has  continued 
or  increafed,  while  the  other  fymptoms  have  rather 
abated. 

CCCLVIL 

That,  in  a  pneumonia,  the  efTufion  is  made,  which- 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fuppuration,  we  conclude 
from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  becoming  greater 
when  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  pofture*,  or  when? 
he  can  lie  more  eafiiy  upon  the  affected  fide. 
j  CCGLVIII. 

That,  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fuppuration  haf  actually  be- 
gun, may  be  concluded  from  the  patient's  being  fre- 
quently affected  with1  flight  cold  iliiverings,  and  with 

a  feufe 

raifes  the  leputation  of  the  phyfician,  who  has  pronounced  a  true 
prognofis.  See  fome  other  ciiagnoltics  of  gangtene  in  the  notes  on 
article  359. 

*  In  ail  pneumonic  affJ&ions,  t^e  breathing  {^generally  more  dif- 
ficult when  the  patient  l;e«  in  an  horizon talpofturc,  it  cannot  there- 
fare  be  admitted  as  a  diagnoiKc  of  an  effuiion.  . 
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afenfe  of  cold  fometimes  in  one  and  fbrnetimes  in  an- 
other part  of  the  body.  We  form  the  fame  conclu- 
fion  alfo  from  the  date  of  the  pulfe,  which  is  common- 
ly lefs  frequent  and  fofter,  but  fometimes  quicker  and 
fuller,  than  before, 

CCCLIX. 

That  a  fuppuration  is  already  formed,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  there  being  a  confiderable  remiflion*  of 
the  pa:n  which  had  been  before  fubiiiled,  while,  along 
with  this,  the  cough,  and  efpecially  the  dyfpncea,  con- 
tinue, and  are  rather  augmented.  At  the  lame  time, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  rather  increafedf ;  the 
feverim  ilatc  fuffers  ccniiderahle  exacerbations  every 
evening,  and  by  degrees  a  heclic  in  all  its  circumfhui-- 
ces  comes  to  be  formed. 

GCCLX. 

The  termitHtion  of  Pneumonia  by  gangrene,  is 
much  more  rare  than  has  been  imagined  ;  and  when 
it  does  occur,  it  is  ufually  joined  with  thfc  termination 
by  effuiion  (ccclxiv.)  and  the  iymptoms  of  the  one  are 
hardly  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  the  other. 
CCCLXI. 

The  cure  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  mud  proceed 
upon  the  general  plan  (cclxiv.)  but  the  importance  of 
the  part  affected,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  is  ex- 
pofed,  require  that  the  remedies  be  fully,  as  well  as 
early,  employed. 

B  b  2  CCCLXIL 

*  The  young  phyfician  mult  be  ou  liis  guard  with  reTpe<5fc  to  this 
fymptom  ;  for  it  is'  alfo  a Tymptom  of  an  incipient,  or  an  already 
formed  gangrene  ;  he  ought  therefore  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to 
the  concomitant  fymptoms Which  the  author  enumerates,  viz.  the 
continuance  'or 'augmentation  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the 
cough,  both  of  which  either  totally  difappcar,  or  are  considerably 
It'fTened  on  the  fupervention  of  gangrene. 

f  The  increafed  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  alfo  a  fymptom  of  a 
gangrene  being  formed,  but,  if  that  increafed  frequency  be  attended 
\vith  febrile  exacerbations  in  the  evenings,  then  and  then  only  can 
fhe.phyficianbe  fure  that  the  difeafe  has  terminated  in  fuppuratior?4 
and  not  in  gangrene. 
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CCCLXIL 

The  remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon,  is  that 
of  bleeding  at  the  arm  ;  which  will  be  performed  with 
mod  advantage  in  the  arm  of  the  fide  moil  affected^ 
but  may  be  done  in  either  arm,  as  may  be  mod  con- 

*  venient  for  the  patient  or  the  furgeon.     The  quantity 
drawn  mud  be  fuited  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe, 
and  to  the  vigour  of  the  patient;  and  generally  ought 
to  be   as  large   as   this  lail  circumftunce  will  allow. 
The  rernim'on  of  pain,  and  the  relief  of  refpiration, 
during  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  may  limit  the  quan- 
tity to  be  then  drawn  ;  but  if  thefe  fymptoms  of  relief 
do  not  appear,   the  bleeding  mould  be  continued  till 

•  the  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  fyncope  come  on.     It  is 
feldom  that  one  bleeding,  however  large,  will  prove  a 
cure  of  this  difeafe  ;  and  although  the  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  may  be  much  relieved  by  the  fird 
bleeding,   theie  fymptoms   commonly,  and  after  no 
long  interval,  recur ;  often  with  as  much  violence  as 
before.     In  the  event  of  fuch  recurrence,  the  bleeding 
is  to  be  repeated,  even  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  day, 
and  perhaps  to  the  fame  quantity  as  before. 

Sometimes  the  fecond  bleeding  may  be  larger  than 
the  firft.  There  are  perfons  who,  by  their  conditu- 
tion,  are  ready  to  faint  even  upon  a  frmill  bleeding  ; 
and,  in  fuch  perfons,  this  may  prevent  the  drawing  fo 
much  blood  at  firft  as  a  pneumonic  inflammation  might 
require  ;  but,  as  the  fame  perfons  are  frequently  found 
to  bear  after-bleedings  better  than  the  mil,  this  allows 
the  fecond  and  fubfequent  bleedings  to  be  larger,  and 
to  fuch  a  quantity  as  the  fymptoms  of  Hie  difeafe  rnay 
feem  to  demand. 

CCCLXI1I. 

It  is  according  to  the  date  of  the  fymptoms,  that 
bleedings  are  to  be  repeated  ;  and  they  will  be  more 
effectual  when  piaclifed  in  the  courfe  of  the  fird  three 
days,  than  afterwards  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  omitted, 

al- 
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although  four  days  of  the  difeafe  may  have  already  e- 
iapfed.  If  the  phyfician  ihall  not  have  been  called 
in  fooner  ;  or  if  the  bleedings  practifed  during  the  firit 
days  ihall  nqt  have  been  large  enough,  or  even  al- 
though thefe  bleedings  ihall  have  procured  feme  re- 
miffion  ;•  yet,  upon  tbfc  recurrence  of  the  urgent  fymp- 
torhs,  the  bleeding  fhould  be  repeated  at  any  period 
of  the  difeafe,  efpecially  within  the  firft  fortnight ;  and 
even  afterwards,  if  a  tendency  to  fuppuration  be  not 
evident,  or  if,  after  a  teeming  folution,  the  difeafe 
ihall  have  again  returned. 

CCCLXFVV 

With  refpcd  to  tta  quantity  of  blood  Which  ought, 
or  which  with*  fafetypnay  be  taken  away,  no  general 
rules  can  be  deliverTO,  as  it  mufl  be  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  itate  of  the  difeafe,  and  Hmttitution  of 
the  patient.  In  an  adult  male  of  tolerable  ftrength, 
a  pound  of  blood,  avoirdupois,  is1  a  full  bleeding. 
Any  quantity  above  twenty  ounces,  is.  a  large,  and 
any  quantity  below  twelve  a  fmall,  bleeding.  A 
quantity  of  from  foqr  to  five  pounds,  in  the  courfe  of 
two  or  three  days,  is  generally  as  much  as  fuch  pa- 
tients will  fafely  bear  ;  but,  if  the  intervals  between 
the  bleedings  and  the  whole  of  the* time  during  which 
the  bleedings  have  been  employed  have  been  long, 
the  quantity  taken  upon  the 'whole  may  be  greaterf. 

ccc- 

f  Bleedings  produce  the  beft  effect  when  the  blood  is  drawn  off 
as  quickly  as  pofliblc  in  a  large  full  ftream  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
fyncopc,  the  patient  ought  to  be  laid  horizontally,  or  even  with  h;s 
head  lower  than  his  trunk. 

With  refpecl  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  he  drawn  at  once,  or  in 
the  whole  couife  pf  the  difeafe,  no  genera!  directions  can  be  given  ; 
it  muft  depend  entirely  on  the  circumftances  of  the  difeafe  and  of 
the  patient.  In  general,  it  is  ufual  to  continue  the  difcharge  until 
the  patient  can  either  breathe  more  freely,  or  feels  a  confiderablc 
abatement  of  the  pain.  If,  iiowever,  the  pain  does  not  abate  \vhiie 
the  blood  continues  to  flow,  but  ijgns  of  fainting  appear,  the  blood 
muO  then  be  immediately  ftopptd. 

ir  the  pnin  and  other  fymptoms  continue  violent,  or  return  after 
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CCCLXV. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  already 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  when  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
c«m  with  fafety  be  drawn  in  that  manner,  fome  blood 
may  ftill  be  taken  by  cupping  and  fear ify ing.  Such 
a  meafure  will  be  more  particularly  proper,  when  the 
continuance  or  recurrence  of  pain,  rather  than  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  becomes  the  urgent  fymptom  ; 
jind  then  the  cupping  and  fcarifying  iliould  be  made 
as  near  to  the  pained  part  as  can  conveniently  be 
done. 

•  CCCLXVI. 

ration  takes  place  fbmetimes  very  early 
in  this  difeafe  :  but  if,  not\vit  Abiding  that,  the  ur- 
gent fymptoms  mould  (till  contimte,  the  expectoration 
mud  not  fupl^ede  the  bleedings  mentioned  ;  and  du- 
ring the  fiift  days  of  the  difeafe,  its  folution  is  net  to 
be  trufted  to  the  expectoration  alone.  It  is  in  a  more 
advanced  ftage  only,  when  the  proper  remedies  have 
been  before  employed,  and  when  the  fymptoms  have 
fuffered  a  confiderable  remiffion,  that  the  entire  cure 
may  be  truftcd  to  a  copious  and  free  expectoration. 

CCCLXVII. 

During  the  fir  ft  days  of  the  difeafe,  J  have  not 
found  that  bleeding  flops  expectoration.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  often  obferved  bleeding  promote  it ; 
and  it  is  in  a  more  advanced  ftage  of  the  difeafe  only, 
when  the  patient,  by  large  evacuations  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  difeafe,  has  been  already  exhaufted, 
that  bleeding  feems  to  (top  expectoration.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  even  thenbledding  docs  not  flop  expecto- 
ration 

the  firH :  bleeding,  it  will  then  be  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
operation  ;  and  it  mull  be  repeated  frequently  through  the  coutfe  o.f 
the  difeafe  ;  avoiding,  however,  fo  large  an  evacuation  at  once  as 
may  induce  fainting.  The  r'eafon  of  this  precaution  is  evident, 
viz.  that,  while  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  fufpendcd  during  faint- 
ing1, thcbiood  ftagnatcs  in  the  right  fide  of  the  heart,  and  i»  after- 
wards thrown  with  greater  impetu^fity  through  the  in- 
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ration  fo  much  by  weakening  the  powers  of  expecto- 
ration, as  by  favouring  the  ferous   effufion  into  the 
bronchi se,  (cccxlviii  )  and  thereby  preventing  it. 
CCCLXVIII. 

While  the  bleedings  wejJtme  mentioned  fhall  be 
employed,  it  will  be  neccfft^  to  employ  alfo  every 
part  of  the  ahtiphlogiflic  regimen,  ( cxxx— cxxxii.) 
and  particularly  to  prevent  the  irritation  which  might 
a  rife  from  any  increafe  of  heat.  For  this  purpofe,  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  the  patient  out  of  bed,  while 
he  can  bear  it  cafily  ;  and  wheu.he  cannot,  to  cover 
him  very  lightly  while  he  lies  in  Dec! .  The  tempera- 
ture of  his  chamber  ought  not  to  exceed  fixty  degrees 
of  Farenheit's  thermometer  ;  and  whether  it  may  be 
at  any  time  colder,  I  am  uncertain. 
CGCLXIX. 

Mild  and  diluent  drinks,  moderately  tepid,  at  leaft  4fc 
never  cold,  given  by  fro  all  portions  at  a  time,  ought 
to  be  adminiflered  plentifully.  Thefe  drinks  may  be 
impregnated  with  vegetable  acids*.  They  may  be 
properly  accompanied  alfo  with  nitre,  or  fome  othtr 
neutrals  f ;  but  thefe  falts  fhould  be  given  feparatcly 
from  the  drinksf . 

It  has  been  alledgtd,  that  both  acids  and  nitre  are 
ready  to  excite  coughing,  and  in  fome  perfons  they 
certainly  have  this  effect ;  but,  except  in  perfons  of  a 
peculiar  habit,  I  have  not  found  their  effects  in  excit- 
ing cough  fo  confiderable  or  troublefome  as  to  prevent 
our  feeking  the  advantages  other  wife  to  be  obtained 
from  thefe  medicines. 

CGC- 

*  See  the  note  to  par,  131,  1.    11,  on  the  word  acids. 
«    -f  See  the  note,  par.  i6u,  laft  word. 

J  Thefe  falts  generally  render  the  drink  naufeous  ;  and,  as  plen- 
tiful dilution  is  abfolntely  neceffary  in  thefe  cafes,  fo  far  from  re>vc. 
dering  the  patient's  common  drink  naufeous,  by  impregnating  It 
v. ith  ill  favoured  medicines,  we  ought,  by  every  poffible  means,  to 
endeavour  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as  we  can,  that  he  may  be  the 
•  -ore  ealily  prevailed  on  to  take  it  plentifully. 
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CCCLXX. 

Some  practitioners  have  doubted,  if  purgatives  can 
be  fafely  employed  in  this  difeafc  ;  and  indeed  a  fpon- 
taneous  diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe  has  feldom  proved  ufeful :  but  I  have  found 
the  moderate  ufe  of  cooling  laxatives*  generally  fafe, 
and  have  always  found  it  ufeful  to  keep  the  belly  o- 
pen  by  frequent  emolient  glyfters. 
CCCLXXI. 

To  excite  full  vomiting  by  emetics,  I  judge  to  be  a 
dangerous  practice  in  this  difeafe  :  but  I  have  found  it 
ufeful  to  exhibit  nadfeating  dofes  ;  and,  in  a  fomewhat 
advanced  flate  of  the  difeafe,  I  have  found  fuch  dofes 
prove  the  belt  means  of  promoting  expectoration §. 
CCCLXXIL 

Fomentations  and  poultices   applied  to  the  pained 

Apart  have  been  recommended,   and    may   be  .ufeful ; 

but  the  application  of  them  is   often  inconvenient, 

and  may  be  entirely  oir.il ted  for  the  fake  of  the  more 

effectual  remedy,  blifteringf . 

Very  early  in  the  difeafe,  a  blifler  mould  be  applied 
as  near  the  pained  part  as  poilible.  But  as,  when  the 

irri* 

*  The  cooling  laxatives  are,  falls,  manna,  Sec.  but,  in  tkefe 
cafes,  three  or  four  ounces  of  infufum  fennas,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
Glanbers  fait  may  be  given  without  danger. 

§  The  taitar  emetic  is  the  medicine  generally  employed  for  this 
purpofe.  The  dofe  of  it  in  thefe  cafes,  mud  be  very  fmall,  anil 
well  diluted,  as  in  the  following  formula  : 

R.  Antimon,   tarturifat,  gr.   ii. 
Aq.  font,    ^  v"&. 
Syr.  papavcris  rubr.    3  fs. 
M. 

The  dofe  of  this  mixture  ought   not   to  exceed  3  table  fpoon-fujs, 
when  given  with  this  intention. 

+  The  application  of  a  bliiler  to  the  part  affected  ought  tobe  th? 
fir  ft  prefcripiion  in  all  complaints  of  thp  thorax,  except  fo  me  re- 
m  civic  a  bit;  or  urgent  caufe  forbid  t!ie  praftice,  becaufc  it  is  a  molt 
efficacious  remedy,  and  is  a^  neccffary  as  bleeding. 
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irritation  of  a  blifter  is  pre%it,  it  renders  bleeding 
lefs  effectual  ;  fo  the  application  of  the  blifcer mould. 
be  delayed  till  a  bleeding  fh all  have  been  employed. 
If  the  difeafe  be  moderate,  the  blilter  may  be  applied 
immediately  after  the  firft  bleeding;  but  if  the  difeafe 
be  violent,  and  it  is  prefumed  that  a  fecond  bleeding 
may  be  neceflkry  foon  after  the  firft  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  delay  the  firft  blifter  till  after  the  fecond 
bleeding,  when  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  any  further 
bleeding  may  be  poftponed  till  the  irritatio'n  arifmg 
from  the  blifter  fhall  have  ceafed.  It  may  be  frequent- 
ly neceffary  in  this  difeafe  to  repeat  the  bliftering  : 
and,  in  that  cafe  the  plafters  mould  alwaysHbe  applied 
fomewhere  on  the  thorax*;  for,  when  applied  to  more 
diftant  parts,  they  have  little  effect.  The  keepirrg  the 
bliftered  parts  open,  and  making  what  is  called  a  per- 
petual  bliiter,  has  much  lefs  effect  than  a  frefh  blifter- 
ing*.  . 

CCCLXXIII. 

As  this  difeafe  often  terminates  by  an  expectorati- 
on, fo,  various  means  of  promoting  this  have  beeri 
propofed  :  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  very  effect- 
ual j  and  fome  of  therri,  being  acrid  ftimulant  fubftan- 
ces,  cannot  be  very  fafe. 

The  gums  ufually  employed  feem  too  heating: 
fquills  fcem  to  be  leis  fo ;  but  they  are  not  very  pow- 
erful, and  fometimes  inconvenient  by  the  conftant 
naufea  they  induct -j-. 

VOL.  I.  C  c  The 

*  They  ought  however,  to  be  applied  as  near  to  the  pained  pan 
as  poffible. 

f  All  the  liquid  forms  of  fquills  which  we  have  in  the  (hops  are 
iiaufeating.  Pills  made  of  the  dry  powder,  with  any  electuary  or 
Coriferve,  or  honey,  is  the  form  in  which  fquills  affedl  the  iiomach 
leaii.  The  dofe  is  4  or  5  grains  of  the  dry  powder  ;  10  grains  gc- 
fieraily,  if  not  conftantly,  produce  vomitings.  To  prevent  the 
nuufeating  effeft  of  fquills,  the  addition  of  fome  grateful  aromatic 
is  of  material  ufe.  The  pilulse  filiticae  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
peia is  a  good  formula,  except  that  the  dofe  of  it  mult  be  large,  HI 
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The  volatile  alkali  ma^be  of  fervice  as  an  expecto- 
rant ;  but  it  fhould  be  refeived  for  an  advanced  date 
of  the  difeafe. 

Mucilaginous  and  oily  dumulcent&  appear  to  be  ufe- 
ful,  by  allaying  that  acrimony  of  the  mucus  which 
occafions  too  frequent  coughing ;  and  which  cough- 
ing prevents  the  ftagnation  and  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cus, and  thereby  its  becoming  mild. 

The  receiving  into  the  lungs  the  fleams  of  warm 
water  impregnated  with  vinegar,  has  often  proved  ufe- 
ful  in  promoting  expectoration*. 

But,  of  all  other  remedies,  the  mod  powerful  for 
this  purpofe,  are  antimonial  medicines,  given  in  nau- 
f eating  dofes,  as  in  clxxix.  Of  thefe,  however,  I  have 
not  feund  the  kermes  mineral  more  efficacious  than 
emetic  tartar,  of  antimonial  wine;  and  the  dofe  of  the 
kermes  is  much  more  uncertain  that  that  of  the  o- 
thers. 

CCCLXXIV. 

Though  a  fpontaneous  fweating  often  proves  the 
crifis  of  this  difeafe,  it  ought  not  to  be  excited  by 
art,  unlefs  with  much  caution.  At  Teaft,  I  have  not 
yet  found  it  either  fo  effectual  or  fafe,  as  fome  writers 
have  alledged.  When,  after  fome  remiffion  of  the 

fymp- 

order  to  take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  fquills,  ten  grains  of  it 
containing  only  one  grain  of  dry  fquills,  fuppoling  no  fyrup  to  be 
ufed  in  making  the  mafs.  One  convenience,  indeed,  attends  this 
formula,  viz.  that  we  can  give  fmall  dofes  with  more  precifion  thaa 
if  we  ufed  the  powder  alone.  The  gum  ammoniac  is  an  expe&o- 
rant  ;  and  therefore,  when  given  along  with  the  fquills  in  thefe  pilJs, 
may  render  a  lefs  dofe  of  the  fquills  neceflary.  If  the  extract  of 
liquorice  be  omitted,  the  proportion  of  the  fcjuillsto  the  whole  will 
be  increafed.  > 

*  £ome  practitioners  propofe  the  fleam  of  vinegar  alone  ;  but  it 
proves  in  general  too  irritating.  The  fame  objection  may  be  made 
againft  ufing  the  ileam  of  wine,  which  fome  practitioners  have  recom- 
mended inftead  of  the  fleam  of  vinegar.  Plain  water  is  the  belt,  as 
the  warm  vapour  only  ails  by  relaxing  the  internal  furface  of  the 
lungs. 
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fymptoms,  fpontaneous  fvveats  of  a  proper  kind  arife, 
they  may  be  encouraged  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  without 
much  heat,  and  without  ftimulant  medicines.  If,  how- 
ever, the  fwcats  be  partial  and  clammy  only,  and  a 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  (till  remain,  it  will  be  ve- 
ry dangerous  to  encourage  them. 
'CCCLXXV. 

Phyficians  have  differed  much  in  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  ufe  of  opiates  in  pneumonic  inflammation. 
To  me  it  appears,  chat,  in  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  before  bleeding  and  bliilering  have  produc- 
ed fome  remiffion  of  the  pain  nnd  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  opiates  have  a  very  bad  effect,  by  their  in- 
creating  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  inflam- 
matory fymptoms.  But  in  a  more  advanced  (late  of 
the  difeafe,  when  the  difficulty  of  breathing  has  abat- 
ed, and  when  the  urgent  fymptom  is  a^cough,  proving 
the  chief  caufe  of  the  continuance  of  the  pain  and  of 
the  want  of  ileep,  opiates  may  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  and  fafety,  The  interruption  of  the  expec- 
toration, which  they  feem  to  occafion,  is  for  a  iliort 
time  only  ;  and  they  fecm  often  to  promote  it,  as  they 
occafion  a  flagnation  of  what  was  by  frequent  cough- 
ing "diffipated  infenfibly,  and  therefore  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  phyfidans  have  called  Conceded 
Matter. 


CHAP.       VII. 

OF  THE  FERIPNEUMONIA  NOTHA,  OR 
BASTARD  PERIPNEUMONT. 


A 


CCCLXXVI. 

Difeafe  under  this  name  is  mentioned  in  fome 

medical  writings  of  the  fifteenth  century  •  but 

Cca  it 
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if  is  very  doubtful  if  the  name  was  then  applied  to  the 
fame  difeafe  to  which  we  now  apply  it.  it  appears  to 
me,  that  unlefs  fome  of  the  cafes  defcribed  under  the 
title  of  Catarrhus  SufFocativus  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  of  the  kind  I  am  now  to  treat  of,  there  was  no 
defcription  of  this  difeafe  given  before  that  by  Syden- 
ham, under  the  title  I  "have  gmplcfyed  here. 
CCCLXXVIL 

After  Sydenham,  Boerhaave  was  the  firfl  who  in  a 
fyftem  took  notice  of  it  as  a  diilinct  difeafe ;  and  he 
has  xlefcribed  it  in  his  aphorifms,  although  with  fome 
circumftances  different  from  thofe  in  the  defcription 
of  Sydenham.  Of  late,  Mr.  Lieutaud  has  with  great 
confidence  aiTertcd,  that  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave 
had,  under  the  fame  title,  defcribed  different  difeafes; 
and  that,  perhaps,  neither  of  them  had  on  this  fubjecl 
delivered  any  thing  but  hypotheiis. 
CCCLXXVIIL 

Nptwithftanding  this  bold  affertion,  I  am  humbly 
of  opinion,  and  the  Baron  Van  Swieten  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  fame,  that  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  did 
defcribe  under  the  fame  title,  one  and  the  fame  dif- 
eafe. Nay,  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  the  difeafe 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Lieutaud  himfelf,  is  not  eiTentially 
different  from  that  defcribed  by  both  the  other  -au- 
thors. Nor  will  the  doubts  of  the  very  learned,  but 
modeil  Morgagni,  on  this  fubject,  difturb  us,  if  we 
confider,  that  while  very  few  defcribers  of  difeafes  ei- 
ther have  it  in  their  power,  or  have  been  fuffipiently 
attentive  in  diftinguifhing  between  the  eflential  and  ac- 
cidental fymptoms  of  difeafe ;  fo,  in  a  difeafe  which 
may  have  not  only  different,  but  a  greater  number  of 
fymptoms,  in  one  perfon  than  it  has  in  another,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  defcripticns  of  the  fame  dif- 
eafe by  different  perfons  fhould  come  out  in  fome  re- 
fpects  different.  I  fhall,  however,  enter  no  further  in- 
to this  controverfy  ;  but  endeavour  to  defcribe  the 

difeafe 
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difeafe  as  it  has  appeared  to  myfelf ;  and,  as  I  judge, 
in  the  effential  iymptoms,  much  the  fame  as  it  has  ap- 
peared to  all  the  other  authors  mentioned, 
CCCLXXIX. 

This  difeafe  appears  at  the  fame  feafons  that  other 
pneumonic  and  catan  hal  affections  pommonly  do  ;  that 
iS)  in  autumn  and  fpring.  Like  the fe  difeaies,  alfo,  it 
is  feemingly  occafioned  by  fudden  changes  of  the 
weather  from  heat  to  cold.  It  appears,  alib,  during 
the  prevalence  of  contagious  catarrhs  ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently under  the  form  of  the  Peripneumonia  Notha 
that  thefe  catarrhs  prove  fatal  to  elderly  perfons. 

This  difeafe  attacks  moft  commonly  perfons  lorne- 
what  advanced  in  life,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  full  phleg- 
matic habit ;  thofe  who  have  before  been  frequently 
liable  to  catan  hal  affections ;  and  thcfe  who  have  been 
much  addicted  to  the  large  ufe  of  fermented  and  fpi- 
ritous  liquors. 

The  difeafe  commonly  comes  on  with  the  fame 
fymptoms  as  other  febrile  difeafes  ;  that  is,  with  alter- 
nate chills  and  heats;  and  the  fymptoms  of  pyrexia 
are  fometimes  fufficiently  evident ;  but  in,  moil  cafes 
thefe  are  very  mod-rate,  and  in  fome  hardly  at  all  ap- 
pear. With  the  firft  attack  of  the  difeaie,  a  cough 
comes  on  ;  ufually  accompanied  with  forne  expectora- 
tion, and  in  many  cafes,  there  is  a  frequent  throwing 
up  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  vifcid  opaque  mu- 
cus. The  cough  often  becomes  frequent  and  violent; 
is  fometimes  accompanied  uirh  a  lending  hcad-ach ; 
and,  as  in  other  cafes  of  cough,  a  vomiring  is  fome- 
times excited  by  it.  The  face  is  fometimes  flufhed, 
and  fome  giddinefs  or  drowiinefs  often  attends  theciif- 
eafe.  A  difficulty  of  breathing,  wish  a  fenfe  of  op- 
preifion,  or  ftraitening  in  the  chelt,  with.fjmeobfcure 
pains  there,  and  a  fenfe  of  Jaffitude  over  the  whole  bo- 
dy, very  conftantly  attend  this  difeaf?.  The  blood 

draw* 
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drawn  in  this  difeafe,  mows  a  buffy  fuvface,  as  in  other 
inflammatory  affections. 

The  difeafe  has  often  the  appearance  only  of  a  more 
violent  catarrh,  and  after  the  employment  of  fome  re- 
medies is  entirely  relieved  by  a  free  and  copious  ex- 
pectoration. In  oj^her  cafes,  however,  the  feverifli 
and  catarrhal  fymptoms  are  at  firfl  very  moderate,  and 
even  flight ;  but  after  a  few  days,  thefe  fymptoms  fad- 
denly  become  confiderable,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pa- 
tient's life  when  the  indications  of  danger  were  before 
very  little  evident. 

CCCLXXX. 

From  the  different  circumftances  in  which  this  dif- 
eafe appears,  the  pathology  of  it  is  difficult.  It  is  cer- 
tainly often  no  other  at  firitthan  a  catarrhal  affection, 
which,  in  elderly  perfons,  is  frequently  attended  wicli 
a  large  afflux  of  mucus  to  the  lungs  ;  and  it  was  on 
this  footing  that  Sydenham  confidered  it  as  only  dif- 
fering in  degree  from  his  Febris  Hyemalis.  A  catarrh, 
however,  is  flri&ly  an  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  follicles  of  the  bronchiae  alone  :  but  it  may 
readily  have,  and  frequently  has,  a  degree  of  pneumo- 
nic inflammation  joined  to  it ;  and  in  that  cafe  may 
prove  more  properly  the  peculiar  difeafe  we  treat  of 
here.  But,  further,  as  pneumonic  inflammation  very 
often  produces  an  efTufion  of  ferum  into  the  bronchiae 
(cccxlviii.)  fo  this,  in  elderly  perfons,  may  occur  in 
confequence  of  a  flight  degree  of  inflammation  ;  and 
when  it  does  happen,  will  give  the  exquifite  ana1  fatal 
cafes  of  the  peripneumonia  notha. 
CCCLXXXI. 

After  this  attempt  to  eftablim  the  pathology,  the 
method  of  cure  in  the  different  circumftances  of  the 
difeafe  will  not  be  difficult. 

In  cafe  the  fever,  catarrhal  and  pneumonic  fymp- 
toms, are  immediately  confiderable,  a  blood-letting 
will  certainly  be  proper  arid  neceffary  :  but,  where 
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thefe  fymptoms  are  moderate,  a  blood-letting  will 
hardly  be  rcquilite  ;  and,  when  an  eifuilon  is  to  be 
feared,  the  repetition  of  blood-letting  may  prove  ex- 
tremely hurtful*. 

In  all  cafes,  the  remedies  chiefly  to  be  depended 
upon,  are  vomiting-]-  and  blifteringj.  Full  vomiting 
may  be  frequently  repeated,  and  naufeating  dcfesjj 
ought  to  be  conltantly  employed. 

Purging  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  ;  but  as  it  is  feldoin 
fo  in  pneumonic  affections,  nothing  but  gentle  laxa- 
tives are  herenecerTary§. 

In 

*  The  intention  of  bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  merely  to  facilitate 
the  circulation  through  the-lungs,  and  to  relieve  the  opprefiion  in 
the  bread,  when  this  intention  is  therefore  anfwered,  and  when  the 
fhortnefs  of  breath  and  oppreflion  about  the  brealt  are  removed, 
there  is  no  farther  need  of  the  lancet.  As  this  difeafe  chiefly  attacks 
elderly  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  much  harm 
may  be  done  by  repeated  bleedings,  which  always,increafe  debility 
and  retard  the  cure* 

-j-  Vomiting  in  this  difear*n  has  been  thought  by  many  practitioners 
to  be  a  doubtful  remedy.  The  action  of  vomiting  always  opprefies 
the  bread,  and  fometimes  even  increafes  the  fymptoms  of  the  /dif- 
eafe. 

f  This  is  the  chief  remedy  ;  and  the  blifters  ought  to  be  applied 
as  near  the  part  affected  as  poflible. 

||  In  feveral  of  the  former  notes  we  have  fully  defcribed  the  me- 
thod  of  giving  the  emetic  tartar  in  naufeating  dofes.  Their  princi- 
pal effect  is  to  procure  a  perfpiration  ,  and,  when  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced, the  patient  mud  drink  largely  of  any  diluent  or  attenuating 
Jiquor,  as  thin  barley-water»  with  the  addition  of  the  juice  of  fome 
of  the  acid  fruits,  or  infufions  of  fome  of  the  gentle  aromatics,  as 
fage,  balm,  mint,  &c.  or  even  a  thin  wine  whey. 

§  Purging  is  furely  hurtful  in  this  difeafe,  by  inducing  too  great  a 
date  of  debility  ;  the  inteilines,  however,  are  to  be  emptied  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  which  is  beft  done  by  a  purging  glyfter, 
and  kept  open  by  the  fubfequent  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  by  re- 
petitions of  mild  emollient  glyfters.  The  purging  glyOer  may  be 
made  as  follows : 

R.  Aq.  font.  Ib.  I. 
Fol.  Senn.  Jfs. 

Coque  leniter,  et  colaturas  adcle, 
Sal.  Cathart.  ama,   %l. 
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In  all  the  circumflanees  of  the  difeafe,  the  anti- 
phlogiflic  regimen  is  proper  :  cold  is  to  be  guarded  a- 
gainft  ;  but  much  external  heat  is  to  be  as  carefully 
avoided. 

cccLxxxii.    ; 

Jf  a  perfdn  fweats  eaiily,  and  it  can  be  brought  out 
by  the  ufe  of  mild  tepid    liquors  only,   the  practice 
may    in  fuch  perfons  be  tried.     See  MORGAGNI   De 
Sed.  et.  Cattf.  Ep'ifL  xiii.  Art.  4. 
CCCLXXXIIL 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  give  a  feparate  fedtion  on  the 
Carditis  and  Pericarditis,  or  the  inflammation  of  the 
heart  and  Pericardium  ;  but  they  hardly  require  a 
particular  confideration.  An  acute  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium  is'almoft  always  a  part  of  the  fame 
pneumonic  affedion  I  have  been  treating  cf ;  and  is 
not  always  diftlnsjuithed  by  any  different  fymptoms  ; 
or,  if  it  be,  does  not  require  any-  different  treatment. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  heart  itfelf ;  and  when  it  happens  that  the  one  or 
other  is  difcovered  by  the  fymptoms  of  palpitation  or 
fyncope,  no  more  will  be  implied  than  that  the  reme- 
dies of  pneumonic  inflammation  mould  be  employed 
with  greater  diligence. 

From  diffedions,  which  fhevv  the  heart  and  peri- 
cardium affected  with  erofions,  ulcerations,  and  ab- 
fceffes,  we  difcover,  that  thefe  parts  had  been  before 
affected  with  inflammation  ;  and  that  in  cafes  where 
no  fymptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation  had  appear- 
ed : 

Mel.    gJi. 

M.   f.  Enema. 

The  fnbfequent  glyfters  ought  to  confift  of  nothing  more  than  fim- 
pie  barley  water,  or  milk  and  water.  The  laxatives,  if  they  are  ufed, 
fiiould  be  vtry  gentle  and  mild  ;  as  cream  of  tartar,  whey,  manna, 
tamarinds,  &c.  Half  an  ounce  of  manna  difTolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
cream  of  tartar  whey,  makes  an  agreeable  opening  mixture  ;  half  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day,  io  as  pro- 
cure at  lead  two  qr  three  iiools  in  the  twentv-four  hours. 
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ed  :  it  may  therefore  be  alleged,  that  thofe  inflamma- 
tions of  the  heart  and  pericardium  fhould  be  confU 
dered  as  difeafes  independent  of  the  pneumonic.  This 
indeed  is  jufl  :  but  the  hiftory  of  fuch  cafes  proves, 
that  thofe  inflammations  had  been  of  a  chronic  kind, 
and  hardly  difcovering  themfelves  by  any  peculiar 
fymptoms  ;  or,  if  attended  with  fymptoms  marking  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  thefe  were,  however,  fuch  crs 
have  been  known  frequently  to  arifefrom  other  caufes 
than  inflammation.  There  is  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  no  room  for  our  treating  particularly  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  or  pericardium. 


CHAP.        VIII. 


OF   THE  GASTRITIS,    OR    NFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  STOMACH. 

\ 

CCCLXXXIV. 

AMONG  the  inflammations  of  the  abdominal  re- 
gion, I  have  given  a  place  in  our  Nofology  to 
the  Peritonitis  ;  comprehending  under  that  title,  not 
only  the  inflammations  afTecling  the  peritonaeum  lin- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  alfo  thofe  affecting 
the  extenlions  of  this  membrane  in  the  omentum  and 
mefentery.  It  is  not,  however,  propofed  to  treat  of 
them  here,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay  by  what 
fymptoms  they  are  always  to  be  known  ;  and  farther 
becaufe,  when  known,  they  do  not  require  any  reme- 
dies befide  thofe  of  inflammation  in  general.  I  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  treat  of  thofe  inflammations  which, 
afTecling  vifcera  of  peculiar  functions,  both  give  #cca~ 
fion  to  peculiar  fymptoms,  and  require  fome  peculia- 
rities in  the  method  of  cure  :  and  liliall  begin  with  the 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 

VOL.  I.  D  d  GCCLXXXV, 
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CCCLXXXVI. 

The  inflammation  of  the  flomach  is  of  two  kin< 
Phlegmonic,  or  Erythernatic*.  The  iirft  may  be  feat- 
ed  in  what  is  called  the  Nervous  Coat  of  the  ftomach, 
or  in  the  peritonaeum  invefting  it.  The  fecond  is  al- 
ways feated  in  the  villdus  coat  and  cellular  texture 
immediately  fubjacent.  r 

CCCLXXXVI. 

The  phlegmonic  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  or 
*•  has  been  commonly  treated  of  under  the  title  of 
Gallritis,  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  in  fome  part  of 
the  region  of  the  ftcmach,  attended  with  pyrexia, 
with  frequent  vomiting,  efpecially  upon  occafion  of  any 
thing  being  takeiulown  into  the  flomach,  and  frequent- 
ly with  hickup.  The  pulfe  is  commonly  fmall  and 
h'ird  ;  and  there  is  a  greater  lofs  of  flrength  in  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  than  in  the  cafe  of  almoil  any 
other  inflammation. 

CCCLXXXVII. 

This  inflammation  may  be  produced  by  various 
caufes ;  as,  by  external  contufion  ;  by  acrids  of  various 
kinds  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  frequently  by  very 
cold  drink  taken  into  it  while  the  body  is  very  warm  ; 
and  fornetimes  by  over-diftenlien,  from  the  having 
taken  in  a  large  quantity  of  food  of  difficult  digeftion. 
All  thefc  may  be  coniidered  as  external  caufes  ;  but 
the  difeafe  fometimes  arifes  alfo  from  internal  caufes 
not  fo  well  underftood.  It  may  arife  from  inflamma- 
tions of  the  neighbouring  parts  communicated  to  the 
ftomach,  and  is  then  to  be  confidered  as  a  fymptoma- 
tic  affeclion  only.  It  may  arife  alfo  from  various  acri- 
monies generated  within  the  body,  either  in  the  flo- 
mach itfelf,  or  in  other  parts,  and  poured  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  ftomach.  Thefe  are  caufes  more  directly 

applied 

*  This  is  a  new  term  ;  but  whoever  ccnfiders  wkat  is  faid  in 
274  will,  I  expert,  perceive  the  propriety,  and  even  tlie  r.ecefiity, 
o/  it. 
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applied  to  the  ftomach  ;  but  there  are  perhaps  others 
originating  clfewhere,  and  afteding  the  ftomach  only 
fympathetically.  Such  may  be  fuppofed  to  haveacl- 
ed  in  the  cafe  of  putrid  fevers  and  exan  the  made  py- 
rexias ;  in  which,  upon  diffeclion,  it  has  been  difco- 
vered  that  the  ftomach  had  been  affected  with  inflam- 
mation. 

CCCLXXXVIIL 

From  the  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  and  its  commu- 
nication with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  inflammation  of  this  organ,  by  whatever 
caufes  produced,  may  be  atttended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences.  In  particular,  by  the  great  debility  which 
fuch  an  inflammation  fuddenly  produces,  it  may  quick- 
ly prove  fatal,  without  running  the  common  courfe  of 
inflammations. 

When  it  lafts  long  enough  to  follow  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  other  inflammations,  it  may  terminate  by 
refolution,  gangrene,  or  fuppuration.  The  fcirrholi- 
ties  which  are  often  difcovered  affecting  the  ftomach, 
are  feldom  known  to  be  the  confequences  of  inflam- 
mation. 

CCCLXXXIX. 

The  tendency  of  this  difeafe  to  admit  of  refolution, 
may  be  known  by  its  having  arifen  from  no  violent 
caufe ;  by  the  moderate  ftate  of  the  fymptoms ;  and 
by  a  gradual  remiilion  of  thefe,  efpecially  in  confe- 
quence  of  remedies  employed  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft, 
or  at  fartheft  the  fecond  week  of  the  difeafe. 

CCCXC. 

The  tendency  to  fuppuration  may  be  known  by 
the  fymptoms  continuing,  in  a  moderate  degree,  for 
more  than  one  or  two  weeks  ;  and  like  wife  by  a  con- 
iiderable  remiflion  of  the  pain,  while  a  fenfe  of  weight 
and  an  anxiety  (till  remain. 

When  an  abfcefs  has  been  formed,  the  frequency 
of  the  pulfe  i«  at.firft  abated  ;  but  foon  after,  i;  is  a- 
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gain  increafed,  with  frequent  cold  iliiverings,  and 
•with  marked  exacerbations  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, followed  by  night-fwcatings,  and  other  fymp- 
toms of  heclic  fever.  Thefe  at  length  prove  fatal, 
tinlefs  tjie  abfcefs  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  flomach, 
the  pus  be  evacuated  by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  foon 
heal.  CCCXCL 

The  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  fufpe&cd  from 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  not  yielding  to  the  re- 
medies employed  during  the  firfl  days  of  the  difeafe  : 
and  that  a  gangrene  has  already  begun,  may  be  known 
.from  the  fudden  remiflion  of  the  pain,  while  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe  continues,  and  at  the  fame  time 
becomes  weaker,  accompanied  with  other  marks  *  of 
an  increaiing  debility  in  the  whole  fyflem. 
CCCXCII. 

From  the  diffecYion  of  dead  bodies  it  appears,  thst 
the  ilomach  very  often  has  been  affected  with  inflam- 
mation, when  the  characleriftic  fymptoms  of  it  (ccc- 
lxxxvi.) had  not  appeared  ;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
difficftt  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  the  care  of 
this  difeafe.  -  .CCCXCIIL 

It  is  only  in  the  caie  of  phlegmonic  inflammation, 
chara&erifed  in  ccclxxxvi.  that  we  can  udvife  the 
cure  or  refolution  to  be  attempted  by  large  and  re- 
peated bleedings  employed  early  in  the  difeafe  :  and 
we  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  thefe  by  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  pulfe  ;  for,,  after  bleeding,  it  commonly  be- 
comes fuller  and  loiter.  After  bleeding,  a  bliiler-ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ilomach  ;  and  the 
cure  will  be  affifted  by  fomentations  of  the  whole  ab- 
domen, as  well  as  by  frequent  emollient  and  laxative 
glyilers.  CCCXCIY. 

In  this  difeafe,  the  irritability  of  the  flomach  will 
not  admit  of  any  medicines  being  thrown  into  it;  and 
if  any  internal  medicines  can  be  fuppofed  necellary, 

they 


v'um  i«  one  of  the  moft  general  concomitants  of  the  in- 
preafing  tiebinty   of  the  fjilcro,  and  may  b«  confiuticd  ;:s  a 
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they  muft  be  exhibited  in  glyfters.     The  giving  of 
drink  may  be  tried  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  of  the  very 
mildeft  kind,  and  in  very  fmall  quantities  at  a  time*. 
CCCXGV. 

Opiates,  in  whatever  manner  exhibited,  are  very 
hurtful  during  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  when 
its  violence  fhall  have  abated,  and  when  the  violence 
of  the  pain  and  vomiting  recur  at  intervals  only,  opi- 
ates given  in  glyfters  may  be  cautionfly  tried,  and 
fometimes  have  been  employed  with  advantage. 
CCCXCVL 

A  tendency  to  fuppuration,  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  be 
obviated  by  file  means  juft  now  propofed.  After  a 
certain  duration  of  the  difeafe,  it  cannot  be  prevented 
by  any  means  whatever;  and  when  actually  begun, 
muft  be  left  to  nature  ;  the  bufineis  of  the  phyiician 
being  only  to  avoid  all  irritation. 
CCCXCVII. 

A  tendency  to  gangrene  can  be  obviated  in  no  other* 
way  than  by  the  means  fuggeited  cccxciii.  employed 
early  in  the  difeafe ;  and3  when  it  docs  actually  fu- 
pcrvene,  admits  of  no  remedy. 
CCCXCVI1I. 

Erythematic  inflammations  of  the  ftomach,  are 
more  frequent  than  thofe  of  the  phlegmonic  kind.  It 
appears,  at  leaft,  from  directions,  that  the  ftomach 
has  often  been  affected  with  inflammation,  when  nei- 
ther pain  nor  pyrexiahad  before  given  any  notice  of 
it ;  and  fuch  inflammation  I  apprehend  to  have  been 
chiefly  of  the  erythematic  kind,  This  fpecies  of  in- 
flammation alib,  is  efpeciaily  to  be  expected  from  acri- 
mony of  any  kind  thrown  into  the  ftomach;  and 
\vould  certainly  occur  more  frequently  from  fuch  a 
cauie,  were  not  the  interior  lurface  of  this  organ  com- 
monly defended  by  mucus  exuding  in  large  quantity 

from 

*    Chicken-broth  is  extremely  mild  ;  It  may  be  taken   in   fmall 
quantities,  with  about  eight  or  ten  grains  of  nitre  iu  every  pir.t  of  it. 
Lintfeed  tea  is  alib  a  very  mild  drink  ;  and,  if  die  inflammation  be* 
owing-  to  the  prefenee  of  any  acrid  matter  irritating  the  itom&cii,  it 
AS  of  great  fcivicc  by  its  flieathing  quality. 
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from  the  numerous  follicles  placed  immediately  under 
the  villous  coat.  Upon  many  occafions,  however, 
the  exudation  of  mucus  is  prevented,  or  the  liquid 
poured  out  is  of  a  lefs  vifcid  kind,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  fit- 
ted to  defend  the  fubjacent  nerves  j  and  it  is  in  fuch 
cafes  that  matters  even  of  moderate  acrimony,  may 
produce  an  ery thematic  affection  of  the  ftomach. 
CCCXCIX. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  muft  appear  that  an 
erythematic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may  fre- 
quently occur;  but  will  not  always  difcover  itfelf,  as 
it  fometimes  takes  place  without  pyrexia,  pain,  or  vo- 
.  miting.  CCCC. 

There  are  cafes,  however,  in  which  it  may  be  difr 
covered.  The  affedtion  of  the  ftomach  fometimes 
fpreads  into  the  cefophagus,  and  appears  in  the  pha- 
rynx, as  well  as  on  the  whole  internal  furfaoe  of  the 
mouth.  When,  therefore,  an  ery  thematic  inflamma- 
tion affects  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  when  at  the 
fame  time  there  fhall  be  in  the  ftomach  an  unufual 
fenfibiliry  to  allacrids,  with  a  frequent  vomiting,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  ftomach  being  alfefted  with 
the  fame  inflammation  that  has  appeared  in  the  fau- 
ces. Even  when  no  inflammation  appears  in  the  fau- 
ces, yet  if  fome  degree  of  pain  be  felt  in  the  ftomach, 
if  there  be  a  want  of  appetite,  an  anxiety,  frequent 
vomiting,  an  unufual  fenfibility  with  refpect  to  acrids3 
fome  thirft,  and  frequency  of  pulfe,  there  will  then  be 
room  to  fufped:  an  erythematic  inflammation  of  the 
ilomach  ;  and  we  have  known  fuch  fymptoms,  after 
fome  time,  difcover  -their  catife  more  clearly  by  the 
appearance  of  the  inflammation  in  the  fauces  or  mouth. 
Erythematic  inflammation  is  often  difpofed  to 
fpread  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  fame  furface  j. 
and,  in  doing  fo,  to  leave  the  place  it  had  firft  occu- 
L  Thus,  fuch  an  inflammation  has  been  known 
to  IpreacI  fucceiiively  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the  a- 

limcnrary 
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limentary  canal,  occaiioning  in  the  inteflines  diarrhoea, 
and  in  the  ftomach  vomitings  ;  the  diarrhoea  ceafing 
when  the  vomitings  came  on,  or  the  vomitings  upon 
the  coming  on  of  the  diarrhoea. 

CCCCI. 

When  an  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 
fhall  be  difcovered,  it  is  to  be  treated  differently,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  its  caufes  and  fymptorns. 

When  it  is  owing  to  acrid  matters  taken  in  by  the 
mouth,  and  when  thefe  may  be  fuppofed  ilill  prefent 
in  the  ftomach,  they  are  to  be  waflied  out  by  throwing 
in  a  large  quantity  of  warm  and^nild  liquids,  and  by 
exciting  vomiting.  At  the  fame  time,  if  the  nature 
cf  the  acrimony  and  its  proper  corrector  be  known, 
this  mould  be  thrown  in  ;  or  if  a  fpecific  corrector  be 
not  known,  fome  general  demelcents  ihould  be  em- 
ployed. 

CCCCII. 

Thefe  meafures,  however,  are  more  fuited  to  pre- 
vent the  inflammation,  than  to  cure  it  after  it  has  tak- 
en place.  When  this  laft  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 
cafe,  if  it  be  Attended  with  a  fenfe  of  heat,  with  pain 
and  pyrexia,  according  to  the  degree  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms  the  meafures  propofed  in  cccxciii.  are  to  be  more 
or  lefs  employed. 

CCCCIIL 

When  an  cry  thematic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 
has  arifen  from  internal  caufes,  if  pain  and  pyrexia  ac- 
company the  difeafe,  fome  bleeding,  in  perfons  not  o- 
therwife  weakened,  may  be  employed  :  but,  as  the  af- 
fection often  arifes  in  putrid  difeafes,  and  in  conyalef- 
cents  from  fever;  foin  thefe  cafes,  bleeding  is  inadmiffi-. 
ble;  allthat  can  be  done  being  to  avoid  irritation,  and'to 
throw  into  the  ftomach  what  quantity  of  acids,  and 
of  afcefcent  aliments,  it  fhall  be  found  to  bear. 

In  forne  conditions  of  the  body  in  which  this  difeafe 
arifes,  the  Peruvian  bark  and  bitters  may  feeni  to  be 
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indicated  ;  but  an  erythematic  flate  .of  the  ftomach 
does  not  commonly  allow  of  them. 


CHAP.        IX, 

OF  THE  ENTERITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

Cccciv. 

THE  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  like  that  of 
the  ftomach,  m£  be  either  phlegmonic,  or  ery- 
thematic  :  but,  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  latter,  I  have  no- 
thing to  add  to  what  has  becnfaid  in  the  1  aft  chapter; 
and  fhalljhere  therefore  treat  of  the  phlegmonic  inflam- 
mation only. 

CCCCVI. 

This*  inflammation  may  be  known  to  be  prefent, 
by  a  fixed  pain  of  the  abdomen,  attended  with  pyrex- 
ia,  coftivenefs,  and  vomiting.  Practical  writers  men- 
tion  the  pain  in  this  cafe  as  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  according  to  the  different  feat  of  the 
inflammation  ;  and  fo,  indeed,  it  fomctimes  happens ; 
but  very  often  the  pain  fpreads  over  the  whole,  belly, 
and  is  felt  more  efpecially  about  the  navel. 

CCCCVII. 

The  Enteritis  and  Gaflritis  arife  from  likg  caufes  ; 
but  the  former  more  readily  than  the  latter,  proceeds 
from  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  5  or  to 
the  belly  itielf.  The  enteritis  has  likewife  its  own  pe- 
culiar caufes,  as  fupervening  upon  the  fpafinodic  cho- 
lic,  incarcerated  hernia,  and  volvulus. 

CCCCVIII. 

Inflammations  of  the  inteitines  have  the  fame  ter- 
minations as  thofe  of  the  ftornach ;  and,  in  both  cafes, 

'  the 
*  The  articles  were  thus  numbered  in  the  iafl  edition. 
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the  feveral   tendencies  are  to  be  difcovered  by  the 
fame  fymptoms  (ccclxxxix. — cccxci). 
CCCCIX. 

The  cure  of  the  interitis  is,  in  general,  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  gaftritis  ;  (cccxciii.  and  feq.)  but  in 
the  intends,  there  is  commonly  more  ac  :efs  to  the 
introduction  of  liquids,  of  acids,  aceicent,  and  other 
cooling  remedies,  and  even  of  laxatives*.  As,  hovvc- 

VOL.  I.  E  e  ver, 

*  In  this  difeafe,  we  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  admi- 
niftration  cither  of  the  medicines  or  diluents.  The  reafon  is  evl. 
dent  from  the  following  confederations.  In  every  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion of  a  canal,  the  bore  of  that  canal  is  diminimed,  and  frequent- 
ly quite  (hut.  A  quantity  of  any  kind  of  ingella  being  forced  againft 
this  obftruction,  mud  neceffarily  increafe  the  irritation,  and  confe- 
quently  aggravate  all  the  fympioms.  The  fame  reafon  may  be  given 
for  the  caution  ncceflary  in  prefcribing  laxatives,  which  always  ir-f 
ritate  ;  for  their  action  generally  depends  upon  the  irritation  they 
produce.  Large  bleedings,  emollient  glyfteis  frequently  repeated, 
fomentations,  the  warm  bath,  and  fmall  anodyne  glyfters  occafional- 
ly  injected,  are  the  moft  effectual  remedies  in  the  firft  ftage  of  this 
violent  difeafe.  When  the  pain  remits,  and  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  abates,  mild  diluents  may  then  be  admitted,  as  chicken- 
broth,  thin  lintfeed-tea,  &c.  and,  if  fuch  liquors  be  retained  with- 
out aggravating  the  fymptoms,  we  may  then  venture  to  give  an 
ounce  of  manna  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  it  procures  a  paffage. 

The  internal  ufe  of  opium  has  been  extolled  by  feveral  practi- 
tioners in  thefe  cafes  ;  but  experience  (hews  that  it  generally  does 
harm  in  every  cafe  of  inflammation,  efpecially  in  the  early  ftages  of 
it. 

The  anodyne  glyfter  is  the  fafeft  method  of  ufmg  opium ;  but; 
glyfters  of  this  kind  are  faidUo  obftruct  :  This  objection  is,  how- 
ever, ill  founded  ;  for,  by  diminifhing  the  irritation,  they  evident- 
ly tend  to  refolve  the  inflammation.  The  following  formula  of  an 
anodyne  glyrter  is  generally  ufed  : 

Ijo.  Decoa.hord.   Jir. 
Opii  puri  gr.  iv. 

.   M*    ' 
In  thefe  glyfters,  particular  care  mutt  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 

that  has  the  leait  tendency  to  irritate.  If  a  gangrene  be  formed 
before  the  phyfician  be  called,  as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe,  then 
al  remedies  arc  in  vain. 
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ver,  a  vomiting  fo  frequently  attends  this  difeafe,  care 
mult  be  taken  not  to  excite  that  vomiting  by  either 
the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  any  thing  thrown  into 
the  itomach. 

The  fame  obfervation,  with  refpecl:  to  the  ufe  of  o- 
piates,  is  to  be  made  here  as  in  the  cafe  of  gaftritis. 

ccccx. 

Under  the  title  of  Enteritis,  it  has  been  ufual  with 
practical  writers  to  treat  of  the  remedies  proper  for 
the  cholicf,  and  its  higher  degree  named  Ileus:  but, 
although  it  be  true  that  the  enteritis  and  cholic  do 
frequently  accompany  each  other,  I  ilill  hold  them  to 
be  diftincl:  difeafes,  to  be  often  occurring  feparately, 
and  accordingly  to  require  and  admit  of  different  re- 
medies. I  fhall  therefore  delay  fpeaking  of  the  reme- 
dies proper  for  the  cholic,  till  I  ihall  come  to  treat  of 
this  difeafe  in  its  proper  place. 
CCCCXI. 

What  might  be  mentioned  with  refpecl  to  thefup- 
puration  or  gangrene  occurring  in  the  enteritis,  may 
be  fufficiently  uriderftood  from  what  has  been  faid  on 
the  fame  fubjeft  with  refpecl:  to  the  gaftritis. 


C    II     A     P.       X. 

OF  THE  HEPATITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  LIVER. 


T 


CCCCXIL 

HE  inflammation  of  the-  liver  feems  to  be  of 
two  kinds  ;  the  one  acute,  the  other  chronic. 
CCCCXIII. 

The  acute  is  attended  with  pungent  pain ;  confi- 
de ra- 

f  See  par.  435, 
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derable  pyrexia  ;  a  frequent,  ftrong,  and  hard  pulfe  -? 
and  high-coloured  urine. 

'  CCCCXIV. 

The  chronic  hepatitis  very  often  does  not  exhibit 
any  of  thefe  fymptoms  ;  and  it  is  only  difcovered  to 
have  have  happened,  by  our  rinding  in  the  liver,  upon 
difledtion,  large  abfcefFes,  which  are  prefumed  to  be 
the  effect  of  fome  degree  of  previous  inflammation,. 
As  this  chronic  inflammation  is  feldom  to  be  certainly 
known,,  and  therefore  does  not  lead  to  any  determin- 
ed practice,  we  omit  treating  of  it  here,  and  (hall  on- 
ly treat  of  what  relates  to  the  acute  fpecies  of  the  he-^ 
patitis*. 

ccccxv. 

The  acute  hepatitis  may  be  known  by  a  pain  more 
or  lefs  acute  in  the  right  hypochondrium/  increafedx 
by  preffing  upon  the  part.  The  pain  is  very  often  in 
fuch  a  part  of  the  fide  as  to  make  it  appear  like  that 
of  a  pleurify  ;  and  frequently,  like  that  too,  is  increaf- 
ed  on  refpiration.  The  difeafe  is,  in  fome  inflances, 
alfo  attended  with  a  cough,  which  is  commonly  dry, 
but  fometimes  humid  ;  and  when  the  pain  thus  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  pleurify,  the  patient  cannot  lye 
eafily  except  upon  the  iide  affected. 

In  every  kind  of  acute  hepatitis,  the  pain  is  often 
extended  to  the  clavicle,  and  to  the  top  of  the  fhoul- 
der.  The  difeafe  is  attended  fometimes  with  hickup, 
and  fometimes  with  vomiting.  Many  practical  writ- 
ers have  mentioned  the  jaundice,  or  a  yellow  colour 
of  the  fkin  and  eyes,  as  a  very  conftant  fymptom  of 
of  the  hepatitis  ;  but  experience  has  ihown,  that  it 
may  often  occur  without  any  fuch  fymptom  f . 

E  e  2  CCCC- 

*   It  is  doubtful  whether  this  chronic  hepatitis  ever  exiits. 

•f-  This  fymptom  generally  appears,  however,  after  the  difeafe 
has  continued  for  three  or  four  days  ;  pt-rhaps,  indeed,  it  mjght 
have  beenprefent  in  the  beginning',  for  it  is  frequently  fo  flight  £* 
to  efcape  obfervation. 
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ccccxyi. 

The  remote  caufes  of  hepatitis  are  not  always  to  be 
difcerned,  and  many  have  been  affigned  on  a  very  un- 
certain foundation.  The  following  feem  to  be  fre- 
quently evident,  i.  External  violence  from  contu- 
lions  or  falls,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  have  occaiion- 
ed  a  fracture  of  the  cranium.  2.  Certain  paffions  of 
the  mind.  3.  Violent  fummer-heats.  4.  Violent 
exercife.  5.  Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  -.  6. 
Cold  applied  externally  and  internally ;  and  there- 
fore, in  many  cafes  the  fame  caufes  which  produce 
pneumonic  inflammation,  produce  hepatitis  ;  and 
whence  alfo  the  two  difeafes  are  fometimes  joined  to- 
gether. 7.  Various  folid  concretions  or  collections  of 
liquid  matter,  in  the  fubflance  of  the  liver,  produced 
by  unknown  caufes.  Laftly,  The  acute  is  often  in- 
duced by  a  chronic  inflammation  of  this  vifcus. 
CCCCXVII. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  hepatitis  may  be  an 
affection  either  of  the  extremities  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, or  of  thofe  of  the  vena  potarum  ;  but  of  the  laft 
fuppoiition  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  probability. 
CCCCXV1II. 

It  feems  probable,  that  the  acute  hepatitis  is  always 
an  affection  of  the  external  membrane  of  the  liver,  and 
that  the  parenchymatic  is  of  the  chronic  kind.  The 
acute  difeafe  may  be  feated  either  on  the  convex  or 
on  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver.  In  the  former 
cafe,  a  more  pungent  pain  and  hickup  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  refpiration  is  more  confiderably  affect- 
ed. In  the  latter,  there  occurs  lefs  pain  ;  and  a  vo- 
miting is  produced,  commonly  byfome  inflammation 
communicated  to  the  ilomach.  The  inflammation  of 
the  concave  furface  of  the  liver,  may  be  readily  com- 
municated to  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duds  ;  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  only  cafe  of  idiopathic  hepatitis  at- 
tended with  jaundice. 

CCCC^ 
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CCCCXIX. 

The  hepatitis,    like  other  inflammations,  may  end 
by  refolution,  fuppuration,  or  gangrene  ;    and  the  ten- 
dency to  the  one  or  the  other   of  thefe  events,  may 
be  known  from  what  has  been  delivered  above. 
GCCCXX. 

The  refolution  of  hepatitis  is  often  the  confequence 
of,  or  is  attended  with,  evacuations  of  different  kinde. 
A  hemorrhagy,  fometimes  from  the*  right  noftril, 
and  fometimes  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vefTels,  gives  a 
folution  of  the  difeafe.  Sometimes  a  bilious  diarrhoea 
contributes  to  the  fame  event  j  and  the  refolution  of  the 
hepatitis,  as  of  other  inflammations,  is  attended  with 
fweating,  and  with  an  evacuation  of  urine  depoiiting 
a  copious  fediment.  Can  this  difeafe  be  refolved  by 
expectoration  ?  It  would  feem  to  be  fometimes  cur- 
ed by  an  erylipelas  appearing  in  fome  external  part. 
CCCCXXI. 

When  this  difeafe  has  ended  in  fuppuration,  the 
pus  collected  may  be  difcharged  by  the  biliary  duds ; 
or,  if  the  fuppurated  part  does  not  any  where  adhere 
clofely  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  pus  may  be  dif- 
charged into  the  cavity  of  the  abdom'en  :  but  if,  du- 
ring the  firft  ftate  of  inflammation,  the  affecled  part  of 
the  liver  iliall  have  formed  a  clofe  adheiion  to  iome  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  the  difcharge  of  the  pus  af- 
ter fuppuration  may  be  various,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent feat  of  the  abfcefs.  When  feated  on  the  con- 
vex part  of  the  liver,  if  the  adhefion  be  to  the  perito- 
naeum lining  the  common  teguments,  the  pus  may 
make  its  way  through  thefe,  and  be  difcharged  out- 
wardly :  or,  if  the  adheiion  ihould  have  been  to  the 
diaphragm,  the  pus  may  penetrate  through  this,  and 

into 

*  And  the  left  alfo.  It  was  a  fancy  of  Galen's  that  inflammato- 
ry fevers  were  only  refolved  by  fuch  hemorrhage  from  the  right  nof- 
tril,  and  refolved  an  inflammatory  of  the  liver  ;  but  a  difcharge 
from  the  left,  an  inflammation  of  the  fpleen, 
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into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
through  the  latter  may  be  difcharged  by  coughing, 
When  the  abfcefs  of  the  liver  is  feated  on  its  concave 
part,  then,  in  confequence  of  adhefions,  the  pus  may 
be  difcharged  into  theflomachorthe  inteilines  ;  and  into 
thefe  laft,  either  direclly,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
the  biliary  duels. 

CCCCXXIL 

The  prognoftics  in  this  difeafe  are  eflablifhed  upon 
the  general  principles  relating  to  inflammation,  upon 
the  particular  circumflances  of  the  liver,  and  upon  the 
particular  flate  of  its  inflammation. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  mull  proceed  upon  the  ge- 
neral plan  ;  by  bleeding,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  pain  and  pyrexia  ;  by  the  application 
of  bliilers  ;  by  fomentations,  of  the  external  parts  in 
the  ufual  manner,  and  of  the  internal  parts  by  fre- 
quent emollient  glyflers ;  by  frequently  opening  the 
belly  by  means  of  gentle  laxatives,  and  by  diluent 
and  refrigerant  remedies. 

CCCCXXIII. 

^though,  in  many  cafes,  the  chronic  hepatitis  does 
not  clearly  difcover  itfelf ;  yet,  upon  many  occafions, 
it  may  perhaps  be  discovered,  or  at  leaft  fufpected, 
from  thofe  caufes  which  might  affect  the  liver  (cccxvi.) 
havingbeen  applied;  from  fomefulnefsand  fome  tenfe- 
nefs  of  weight  in  the  right  hypochondrium;  from  fome 
ihooting  pains  at  times  felt  in  that  region ;  from  fome 
unealinefs  or  pain  felt  upon  preflure  in  that  part;  from 
fome  uneaiinefs  from  lying  upon  the  left  fide ;  and  Lift- 
ly,  from  fome  degree  of  pyrexia,  combined  with  more 
or  fewer  of  thefe  fymptoms. 

When  from  fome  of  thefe  circumftances  a  chronic 
inflammation  is  to  befufpected,  it  is  to  be  treated  by 
the  fame  remedies  as  in  the  lait  paragraph,  employed 
more  or  lefs,  as  the  -degree  of  the  feveral  fymptoms 
{hall  mere  diflinclly  indicate. 

CCCCXXIV. 
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When  from  either  kind  of  inflammation  a  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  liver  has  been  formed,  and  the  abfcefs 
points  outwardly,  the  part  mufl  be  opened,  the  puse- 
vacuated,  and  the  ulcer  healed  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  for  cleaniing  and  healing  fuch  abfcerFesand 
ulcers. 

ccccxxv. 

I  might  here  confider  the  Splenitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  fpleen;  but  it  does  not  feem  neceflary,  becaufe 
the  difeaie  very  feldom  occurs.  When  it  does,  it 
may  be  readily  known  by  the  character  given  in  our 
Nofology  ;  and  its  various  termination,  as  well  as  the 
practice  which  it  requires,  may  be  underftood  from 
what  has  been  already  faid  with  refpect  to  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  other  abdominal  vifcera. 


CHAP.         IX. 

OF  THE  NEPHRITIS,  OR  THE  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CCCCXXVI. 

THIS  difeafe,  like  other-internal  inflammations,  is 
always  attended  with  pyrexia  ;  and  is  efpecial- 
ly  known  from  the  region  of  the  kidney  being  affected 
by  pain,  commonly  obtufe,  fometimes  pungent.  This 
pain  is  not  increased  by  the  motion  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  h  much  as  a  pain  of  the  rheumatic  kind  af- 
fecting* the  fame  region.  The  pain  of  the  nephritis 
may  be  often  difHnguifhed  by  its  fhooting  along  the 
courie  of  the  ureter;  and  is  frequently  attended  with 
a  drawing  up  of  the  tefticle,  and  with  a  nurnbnefs  of 
the  limb  on  the  fide  affected ;  although,  indeed,  thefe 

fymptoms  • 
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fymptoms  moft  commonly  accompany  the  inflamma- 
tion ariling  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  or  in  the  ure- 
ter. The  nephritis  is  almofl  conftantly  attended  with 
frequent  vomiting,  and  alfo  with  coftivenefs  and  cho- 
lic  pains,  Ufually  the  ftate  of  the  urine  is  changed  ; 
it  is  moft  commonly  of  a  deep  red  colour,  is  voided 
frequently  and  in  fmall  quantity  at  a  time.  In  more 
violent  cafes,  the  urine  is  fometimes  colourlefs. 
CCCCXXVIL 

The  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe  may  be  various: 
as,  external  contufion  ;  violent  or  long-continued  rid- 
ing ;  drains  of  the  mufcles  of  the  back  incumbent  on 
the  kidneys;  various  acrids  in  the  courfe  of  the  circula- 
tion conveyed  to  the  kidneys  ;  and  perhaps  fome  other 
internal  caufes  not  yet  well  known.  The  moft  frequent 
is  that  of  caiculous  matter  obftrucling  the  tubuli  uri- 
niferi,  or  calculi  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys, 
and  either  flicking  there,  or  fallen  into  the  ureter. 
CCCCXXVIII. 

The  various  event  of  this  difeafe  may  be  underftood 
from  what  has  been  delivered  on  the  fubjecl  of  other 
inflammations. 

CCCCXXIX. 

Writers,  in  treating  of  the  cure  of  nephritis,  have 
Commonly  at  the  fame  time  treated  of  the  cure  of  the 
Calculus  Rcnalis :  but,  though  this  may  often  produce 
nephritis,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  diftincl  and  fepa- 
rate  difeafe ;  and  what  I  have  to  offer  as  tq  the  mode 
of  creating  it,  muft  be  referved  to  its  proper  place. 
Here  I  lhall  treat  only  of  the  cure  of  the  Nephritis 
Vera  or  Idiopathica. 

ccccxxx. 

The  cure  of  this  proceeds  upon  the  general  plan,  by 
bleeding,  external  fomentation,  frequent  emollient 
glyfters,  antiphlcgiftic  purgatives,  and  the  free  ufe  of 
mild  and  demulcent  liquids*.  The  application  of 

blifters 

*  Thtfe  have  ail  been  enumerated  in  fome  of  the  preceding  notes. 
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bliilers  is  hardly  adrniflible  ;  or,  at  lead,,  will  require 
great  care,  to  avoid  any  conliderable  abforption  of  the 
cantharides*. 

VOL.  I.  F  f  CCCGXXXI. 

*  This  is  a  very  neceffary  caution.  Blifters  generally  affect  the 
urinary  organs  and  veiTels,  occafioning  much  irritation,  and  confe- 
quently increafing  the  inflammation.  As  the  author  is  rather  fliort 
in  his  directions  for  the  cure  of  this  very  troublefome  inflammation, 
it  may  be  proper  to  add  fome  particular  directions  forregulating  our 
practice  in  thefe  cafes. 

An  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  is  extremely  difficult  to  heal ;  we  ought 
therefore  always  to  attempt  the  cure  of  nephritis  tvjr  refolution. 
The  general  remedies  for  anfwering  this  intention  have  been  fre- 
quently enumerated,  efpeciallyin  the  notes  on  Art.  130,  131,-— 
The  particular  remedies  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  difeafe  are 
demulcent  drinks  of  the  fofteil  nature,  and  fuch  as  are  leaft  apt 
to  irritate  the  parts  ;  as  lintfeed-tea,  decoction  of  marflimallows, 
&c.  Nitre  has  been  recommended  among  the  general  antiphlogiftic 
remedies  ;  but,  in  nephritis  its  ufe  is  doubtful,  on  account  of  its 
pafling  quickly  by  the  kidneys,  and  irritating  them. 

A  difficulty  of  making  water  is  one  of  the  fymptoms  of,  this  dif- 
eafe, and  lome  practitioners  recommend  heating  diuretics.  This 
practice,  however,  is  extremely  hurtful,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  becaufe  thefe  warm  medicines,  as  turpentines,  balfams,  &c. 
always  increafe  the.  irritation,  efpecially  in  the  urinary  paffages. 

As  the  colon  prefles  immediately  on  ^the  kidneys,  efpecially  on 
the  right  one,  we  mould  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  it  empty, 
which  is  belt  done  by  glyfters.  Befide  the  ufe  of  glyfters  in  evacu- 
ating the  contents  of  the  colon,  they  act  as  a  fomentation  to  the 
inflamed  part ;  we  ought  therefore,  in  thefe  cafe?,  to  prefcribe  them 
larger  than  ufual,  and  repeat  them  often.  They  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely emollient,  and  void  of  every  ingredient  that  is  any  way  fti- 
mulating.  A  quart  of  thin  barley-water  or  lintfeed-tea  anfwersthe 
purpofe  as  completely  as  any  of  the  more  compound  emollient  glyfters 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  With  refpect  to  diet  and  regimen,  we  may 
obferve  that  lenient  nourishment  is  highly  proper  ;  for  every  thing 
acrid  naturally  forces  itfelf  off  by  the  urine,  and  confequently  in- 
creafesthe  irritation.  A  total  abftinence  from  food  is  by  no  means 
advifable,  becaufe,  from  abftinence,  little  urine  is  fccreted,  and 
the  fmallerthe  quantity  fecreted  it  is  generally  the  more  acrid,  and 
confequently  noxious.  The  patient  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  up  as 
much  as  polfible.  Warm  foft  beds,  which  are  always  improper  in 
all  inflammatory  difeafes,  are  peculiarly  hurtful  in  nephritis,  efpeci- 
ally if  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  ;  form  this  pofitioa  the  kidnej^ 
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CCCCXXXL 

TheCyftitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  is  fel- 
dom  a  primary  difeafe  ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be 
treated  of  here.  The  treatment  of  it,  fo  far  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  explained,  may  be  readily  underftood  from 
what  has  been  already  delivered. 
CCCCXXXII. 

Of  the  vifceral  inflammations,  there  remains  to  be 
confidered  the  inflammation  of  the  Uterus  ;  but  I  o- 
mitit  here,  becaufe  the  coniideration  of  it  cannot  be 
feparated  £rom  that  of  the  difeafes  of  child-bearing  wo- 
men, 


CHAP.         XIL 
OF  THE  RHEUiMATISM. 

CCCCXXXIII. 

OF  this  difeafe  there  are  two  fpecies,  the  one  nam- 
ed the  Acute,  the   other  the  Chronic  rheuma- 
tifm. 

ACCCXXXIV. 

It  is  the  acute  Rheumatifrn  which  efpecially  belongs 
to  this  place,  as  from  its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  me- 
thods of  cure,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  of  phleg- 
mafia  or  inflammation. 

ccccxxxv, 

are  kept  very  warm,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  preffed  by  the  fuper- 
incumbent  weight  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  all  which  will  contribute 
to  increafe  the  inflammation.  Although  lying  much  in  bed  be  dif- 
approved,  the  patient  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overfatigued  with 
fitting,  too  long.  The  room  mould  be  moderately  cool,  and  the 
bed  fpringy,  but  not  foft.  In  addition  to  what  was  faid  above  re- 
fpe&ing  blifters  in  this  difeafe,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
other  veficantsbefides  cantharifles  may  be  ufed,  fisch  as  rauflard  poul- 
tices, commonly  called  finapifi^is,  a  poultice  of  frefh  leaves  of  the 
ranunculus  acris,  and  other  acrid  plants. 
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CCCCXXXV. 

This  difeafe  is  frequent  in  cold,  and  more  uncom- 
mon in  warm  climates.  It  appears  moft  frequently 
in  autumn  and  fpring,  leTs  frequently  in  winter  when 
the  cold  ft  confiderable  and  conftant,  and  very  fel- 
dom  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  It  may  occur,  how- 
ever, at  any  feafon,  if  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  be 
for  the  time  frequent. 

ecccxxxvi. 

The  acute  rheumatifm  generally  arifes  from  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  body  when  any  way  unufually 
warm ;  or  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  expofed  to 
cold  whilft  the  other  parts  are  kept  warm ;  or,  laftly, 
when  the  application  of  the  cold  is  long  continued,  as 
it  is  when  wet  or  m^ft  clothes  are  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  body. 

CCCCXXXVF. 

Thefe  caufes  may  affect  perfons  of  all  ages ;  but  the 
rheumatifm  feldom  appears  in  either  very  young  or  el- 
derly perfons,  and  moil  commonly  occurs  from  the 
age  of  puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five  years*. 

ccccxxxvm. 

Thefe  caufes  (ecccxxxvi.)  may  alfo  affect  perfons  of 
any  conftitution ;  but  they  moft  commonly  affecl:  thofe 
of  a  fanguine  temperament. 

CCGCXXX1X. 

This  difeafe  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  pains 
affecting  the  joints,  for  the  moft  part  the  joints  alone, 
but  fometimes  affecting  alfo  the  mufcular  parts.  Ve- 
ry often  the  pains  {hoot  along  the  courfe  of  the  muf- 
cles,  from  one  joint  to  another,  and  are  always  much 
increafed  by  the  action  of  the  mufcles  belonging  to  the 
joint  cr  joints  affeded. 

CCCCXL. 

The  larger  joints  are  moft  frequently  affected ;  fuch 
F  f  2  as 

*  There  arc  many  inftances,  however,  of  rheumatifm  extremely; 
acute  in  old  people. 
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the  hip-joint,  and  knees  of  the  lower,  and  the  flioul- 
ders  and  elbows  of  the  upper,  extremities.  The  an- 
kles and  wrifts  are  alfo  frequently  affedted  ;  but  the 
fmaller  joints,  fuch  as  thole  of  the  toes  or  fingers, 
feldom  fuffer. 

CCCCXLI. 

This  difeafe  although  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
body  only,  yet  very  often  affedls  many  parts  of  it  ; 
and  then  it  comes  on  with  a  cold  ftage,  which  is  im- 
mediately fucceeded  by  the  other  fymptoms.  of  pyrex- 
ia, and  particularly  by  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulfe. 
Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  formed  before  any  pains  are 
perceived  ;  but  more  commonly  pains  are  felt  in  pat-A 
ticular  parts,  before  any  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  appear. 
CCCCXLII, 

When  no  pyrexia  is  prefent,  the  pain  is  fometimes 
confined  to  one  joint  only  ;  but,  when  any  confidera* 
ble  pyrexia  is  prefent,  although  the  pain  may  be  chiefly 
in  one  joint,  yet  it  feldom  happens  but  that  the  pains 
affect  feveral  joints  often  at  the  very  fame  time,  but 
for  the  mofl  part  fhifting  their  place,  and,  having  a- 
batedia  one  joint,  become  more  violent  in  another. 
They  do  not  commonly  remain  long  in  the  fame 
joint,  but  frequently  fhift  from  one  to  another,  and 
fometimes  return  to  joints  formerly  affected ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  difeafe  often  continues  for  a  long 
time. 

CCCGXLIII. 

The  pyrexia  attending  this  difeafe  has  an  exacer- 
bation every  evening,  and  is  mod  confiderable  during 
the  night,  when  the  pains  alfo  become  more  violent ; 
and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pains  fhift  their 
place  from  one  joint  to  another.  The  pains  feem  to 
be  alfo  increafed  during  the  night,  by  the  body  being 
covered  more  clofely,  and  kept  warmer. 
CCCCXLIV. 

A  joint,  after  having  been  for  fome  time  affeded 

with 
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with  pain,  commonly  becomes  affected  alfo  with  fome 
rednels  and  fwelling,  which  is  painful  to  the  touch. 
It  feldom  happens,  that  a  fwelling  coming  on  does  not 
alleviate  the  pain  of  the  joint ;  but  the  fwelling  does 
always  take  off  the  pain  entirely,  nor  fecure  the  joint 
againft  a  return  of  it. 

CCCCXLV. 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  attended  with  forne  fweat- 
ing,  which  occurs  early  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe ; 
but  it  is  feldom  free  or  copious,  and  feldom  either  re- 
lieves the  pains  or  proves  critical. 
CCCCXLVI. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe  the  urine  is  high  co- 
loured, and  in  the  beginning  without  fediment ;  but 
as  the  difeafe  advances,  and  the  pyrexia  has  more  con- 
iiderable  remiffions,  the  urine  depoljtes  a  lateritious 
fediment.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  entirely  cri- 
tical ;  for  the  difeafe  often  continues  long  after  fuch 
a  fediment  has  appeared  in  the  urine. 
*  CCCCXLVil. 

When  blood  is  drawn  in  this  difeafe  it  always  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  mentioned  ccxxxvii. 
CCCCXLVIII. 

The  acute  rheumatifm,  though  it  has  fo  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  other  phlegmafice,  differs  from  all 
thofe  hitherto  mentioned,  in  this,  trfet  it  is  not  apt  to 
terminate  in  fuppuration.  This  al mod  never  happens 
in  rheumatifm  :  but  the  difeafe  fometimes  produces 
effufions  of  a  tranfparent  gelatinous  fluid  into  the  (heaths 
of  the  tendons.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that 
fuch  effufions  are  frequent,  it  mud  alfo  happen,  that 
the  effufed  fluid  is  commonly  reabforbed  ;  for  it  has 
feldom  happened,  and  never  indeed  to  my  obfervati- 
on,  that  considerable  or  permanent  tumours,  have  been 
produced,  or  fuch  as  require  to  be  opened,  and  to  have 
the  contained  fluid  evacuated.  Such  tumours,  howe- 
ver, have  occurred  to  ethers,  and  the  opening  made 

in 
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in  them  has  produced  ulcers  difficult  to  heal.     Vide 
Storck.  Ann.  Med.  II. 

CCCCXLIX. 

With  the  circumftances  mentioned  from  ccccxxxix. 
to  ccccxlviii.  the  difeafe  often  continues  for  feveral 
weeks.  It  feldom,  however,  prove  fatal  ;  and  it  rare- 
ly happens  that  the  pyrexia  continues  to  be  confidera- 
ble  for  more  than  two  or  thjee  weeks.  While  the 
pyrexia  abates  in  its  violence,  if  the  pains  of  the  joints 
continue,  they  are  lefs  violent,  more  limited  in  their 
place,  being  confined  commonly  to  one  or  a  few  joints 
only,  and  are  lefs  ready  to  change  their  place. 
CCCCL. 

When  the  pyrexia  attending  rheumatifm  has  entire- 
ly ceafed ;  when  the  fwelling,  and  particularly  the 
rednefs  of  the  joints,  are  entirely  gone  ;  but  when 
pains  (till  continue  to  afreet  certain  joints,  which  re- 
main ftiff,  which  feel  uneafy  upon  motion,  or  upon 
changes  of  weather,  the  difeafe  is  named  the  Chro- 
nic Rheumatifm,  as  it  very  often  continues  for  a  long 
time.  As  the  chronic  is  commonly  the  fequel  of  the 
acute  rheumatifm,  I  think  it  proper  to  treat  of  the 
former  ulfo  in  this  place. 

CCCCLL 

The  limits  between  the  acute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tifm are  not  always  exactly  marked. 

When  the  pains  are  flill  ready  to  Ihift  their  place ; 
when  they  are  efpecially  fcvere  in  the  night  time  ; 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  theyi  are  attended  with  fome 
degree  of  pyrexia,  and  with  fome  fwelling,  and  efpe- 
cially with  fome  rednefs  of  the  joints ;  the  difeale  is 
to  be  confidered  as  flill  partaking  the  nature  of  the  a- 
cute  rheumatifm. 

But,  when  there  is  no  degree  of  pyrexia  remaining ; 
when  the  pained  joints  are  without  rednefs;  when  they 
are  cold  and  fliff;  when  they  cannot  eaiily  be  made 
to  fweat ;  or  when,  while  a  free  and  warm  fweat  is 

brought 
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brought  *out  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  is  only  clam- 
my^aifd  cold  on  the  pained  joints ;  and  when,  efpeci- 
ally,  the  pains  of  thefe  joints  are  increafed  by  cold, 
and  relieved  by  heat  applied  to  them  ;  th&  cafe  is  to 
be  confidered  as  that  of  a  purely  chronic  rheumatifm. 

CCCCLII. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  may  affect  different  joints ; 
but  is  efpecially  ready  to  affect  thofe  joints  which  are 
furrounded  with  many  mufcles,  and  thofe-  of  which 
the  mufcles  are  employed  in  the  molt  conllant  and 
vigorous  exertion?.  Such  is  the  cafe  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  loins,  the  affection  of  which  is  named  Lumba- 
go ;  or  that  of  the  hip-joint,  when  the  difeafe  is  nam- 
ed Ifchias,  or  Sciatica. 

CCCCLIIT. 

Violent  drains  and  fpafms  occurring  on  fudden  and 
fomewhat  violent  exertions,  bring  on  rheumatic  af- 
fections, which  at  fir  ft  partake  of  the  acute,  but  very 
foon  change  into  the  nature  of  the  chronic  rheumatifm. 

CCCCLIV. 

I  have  thus  delivered  the  hiftory  of  rheumatifm  ; 
and  fuppofe,  that,  from  what  has  been  faid,  the  re- 
mote caufes,  the  diagnofis,  and  prognofis  of  the  difeafe, 
may  be  underrtood.  The  diftin&ion  of  the  rheuma- 
tic pains  from  thofe  refembling  them,  which  occur  in 
the  fyphilis  and  fcurvy5  will  be  obvious,  either  from 
the  feat  of  thofe  pains,  or  from  the  concomitant  fymp- 
toms  peculiar  to  thefe  difeafes  *.  The  diilindion  of 

rheu- 

*  To  diftinguim  the  chjQnic  rheumatifm  from  venereal  or  idferbu* 
tic  pains,  is,  however,  in  fome  cafes,  extremely  difficult,  and  often 
requires  the  utmoft  fagacity  of  the  practitioner.  A  due  attention 
to  the  caufes  of  rheumatifm,  recited  in  the  foregoing  article?, 
and  a  drift  examination  whether  the  patient  has  been  fubjedted  to 
thefe  caufes,  will  fometimes  determine  the  difeafe  :  but  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  the  fame  caufes  which  produce  rheumatifm,  alfo  exacer- 
bate venereal  and  fcorbutic  pains.  No  general  rules  can  be  delivered 
on  thisfubjeft  ;  and  the  practitioner  mud  trull  to  his  own fagacity 
for  direction  in  this  difficult  diagnofis. 
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rheumatifm  from  gout  will  be  more  fully  u^derftood 

from  what  is  to  be  delivered  in  the  following  cbapter. 

CCCCLV. 

With  refpect  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm, 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  It  has  been  im- 
puted to  a  peculiar  acrimony;  of  which,  however,  in 
ordinary  cafes,. I  can  find  no  evidence  ;  and  from  the 
confideration  of  the  remote  caufes,  the  fyrnptoms,  and 
cure  of  the  difeafe,  I  think  the  fuppoiition  very  im- 
probable. 

The  caufe  of  an  Ifchias  Nervofa  affigned  by  Co- 
TUNNIUS,  appears  to  me  hypothetical,  and  is  notfup- 
ported  by  either  the  phenomena  or  method  of  cure. 
That,  however,  a  difeafe  of  a  iheumatic  nature  may 
be  occafioned-by  an  acrid  matter  applied  to  the  nerves, 
is  evident  from  the  toothach,  a  rheumatic  affedion  ge- 
nerally ariling  from  a  carious  tooth. 

That  pains  refembling  thofe  of  rheumatifm  may  a- 
rife  from  deep-feated  fuppurations,  we  know  fromfome 
cafes  depending  on  fuch  a  caufe,  and  which,  in  their 
fymptoms,  refemble  the  lumbago  or  ifchias.  I  believe, 
however,  that  by  a  proper  attention,  thefe  cafes  de- 
pending on  fuppuration,  may  be  commonly  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  genuine  cafes  of  lumbago  and  ifchi- 
as ;  and,  from  what  is  faid  in  ccccxlviii.  I  judge  it  to 
be  at  leaft  improbable,  that  a  genuine  lumbago  or  if- 
chras  does  ever  end  in  fuppuration. 
CCCCLVI. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm  has  been  by 
maay  fuppofed  to  be  a  lentor  of  the  fluids  obftrudting 
the  veifels  of  the  part ;  but  the  Tame  confideration  as 
in  ccxli.  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  will  apply  equally  here 
for  rejecting  the  fuppoiition  of  a  lentor. 

CCCCLVII. 

While  I  cannot,  therefore,  find  either  evidence  or  rea- 
fonforfuppofingthat  the  rheumatifm  depends  upon  any 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  I  muft  conclude,  that 
the  proximate  caufe  of  acute  rheumatifm,  is  common- 
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ly  the  fame  with  that  of  other  inflammations  not  de- 
pending upon  a  diredl  ftimulus. 
CCCCLVlil. 

In  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm,  i  fuppofe,  that  the  mod 
common  remote  caufe  of  it,  that  is,  cold  applied,  ope- 
rates efpecially  on  the  veilels  of  joints,  from  ihefe 
being  lefs  covered  by  a  cellular  texture  than  thofe  of 
the  intermediate  parts  of  the  limbs.  I  fuppofe  fur- 
ther, that  the  application  of  cold  produces  a  coriiiric- 
tion  of  the  extreme  velfels  on  the  furface,  and  ac  the 
fame  time  an  iucreafe  of  tone  or  phlogiilic  oiathefis 
in  the  courfe  of  them,  from  which  arifes  an  increaf- 
ed  impetus  of  the  blood,  and,  ac  the  fame  time,  a  re- 
liilance  to  the  free  pafTa^e  of  it,  and  consequently  in- 
flammation and  pain.  Further,  I  fuppofe,  that  the 
refinance  formed  excites  the  vis  medicatrix  to  a  further 
increafe  of  the  impetus  of  rhc  blood  ;  and,  to  fupport 
this,  a  cold  ftage  arifes,  a  fpafin  is  formed,  and  a  py- 
rexia  and  phlogiftic  diathelis  are  produced  in  the  whole 
fyftem. 

CCCCLIX. 

According  to  this  explanation,  the  caufe  of  acute 
rheumatifm  appears  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  inflammations  depending  on  an  increafed  afflux 
of  blood  to  a  part' while  it  is  expofed  to  the  adion  of 
c'old. 

But  there  feems  to  be  alfo,  in  the  cafe  of  rheuma- 
tifm, a  peculiar  affection  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles. 

Thefe  fibres  feem  to  be  under  fome  degree  of  rigid - 
iiy,  and  therefore  lefs  eafily  admic  of  motion  j  and 
are  pained  upon  the  exertions  of  it. 

It  is  alfo  an  afFe&ion  of  thefe  fibres  which  gives  an 
opportunity  to  the  propagation  of  pains  from  one  joint 
to  another,  along  the  courfe  of  the  mufcles,  and  which 
pains  are  more  leverdy  felc  in  the  extremities  of  the 
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mufcles  terminating  in  the  joints,  becaufe,  beyond 
thefe,  the  ofcillations  are  not  propagated. 

This  afFedion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  attending  rheu- 
matifm,  feems  to  explain  why  drains  and  fpafms  pro- 
duce rheumatic  affe&ions  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
fhows,  that,  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  fan- 
guiferous  fyftem,  there  is  alfo  in  rheumatifm  a  peculiar 
affection  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  has  a  confider- 
ahle  (hare  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

CCCCLX. 

Having  thus  given  my  opinion  of  the  proximate 
cauie  of  rheumatifm,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure. 
CCCCLXI. 

Whatever  difficulty  may  occur  with  refpe&  to  the 
explanation  given  (cccclviii.  and  cccclix.)this  remains 
certain,  that  in  acute  rheumatifm,  at  leaft  in  all  thofe 
cafes  which  do  not  arife  from  direct  ftimuli,  there  is 
an  inflammatory  affeclion  of  the  parts,  and  a  phlogi- 
ftic  diathefis  in  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  upon  thefe  is 
founded  the  method  of  cure,  which  frequent  experi- 
ence has  approved  of. 

CCCCLXII, 

The  cure  therefore  requires,  in  the  firft  place,  an 
antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and  particularly  a  total  abfti- 
nence  from  animal  food,  and  from  all  fermented  or 
fpirituous  liquors  ;  fubftituting  a  vegetable  or  milk 
diet,  and  the  plentiful  ufe  of  bland  diluent  drinks. 
CCCCLXIIL 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  (ccccl.)  at  leaft  with  per- 
haps  the  fame  exception  as  above,  blood-letting  is  the 
chief  remedy  of  acute  rheumatifm.  The  blood  ought 
to  be  drawn  in  large  quantity  ;  and  the  bleeding  is 
to  be  repeated  in  proportion  to  the  frequency,  fulnefs, 
and  hardnefs  of  the  puife,  and  to  the  violence  of  the 
pain.  For  the  moll  part,  large  -and  repeated  bleed- 
ings, during  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe,  feem  to  be 

ne- 
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necefiary,  and  accordingly  have  been  very  much  em- 
ployed :  but  to  this  fome  bounds  are  to  be  fet  ;  for 
very  profufe  bleedings  occafion  a  flow  recovery,  and, 
if  not  abiblutely  effectual,  are  ready  to  produce  a 
chronic  rheumatifm. 

CCCCLXIV. 

To  avoid  that  debility  of  the  fyftem,  which  general 
bleedings  are  ready  to  occafion,  the  urgent  fymptom 
of  pain  may  be  often  relieved  by  topical  bleedings  ; 
and  efpecially  when  any  fwelling  and  rednefs  have 
come  upon  a  joint,  the  pain  of  it  may  be  very  certain- 
ly relieved  by  fuch  bleedings  ;  but,  as  the  continuance 
of  the  difeafe  feems  to  depend  more  upon  the  phlogi- 
ftic  diathelis  of  the  whole  fyftero,  than  upon  the  af- 
fection of  particular  parts,  ib  topical  bleedings  will 
not  always  fupply  the  place  of  the  general  bleedings 
propofed  above*. 

CCCCLXV. 

To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diathelis  prevailing  in  this 
difeafe,  purging  may  be  ufeful,  if  procured  by  medi- 
cines 

•  Thefe  topical  bleedings,  however,  have,  by  repeated  experience 
keen  found  of  effential  advantage,  efpecially  when  the  partial  inflam- 
mation has  been  very  violent.  They  are  beft  performed  by  leeches, 
many  of  which  ought  to  be  applied  all  over  the  inflamed  part.  Cup- 
ping has  been  long  the  favourite  practice  of  many  phyficians,  but  it 
generally  irritates  more  than  the  leeches  :  yet  in  cafes  that  require 
immediate  relief,  it  is  preferable  to  them.  The  Glauber,  or  Ep- 
fpm  falts,  are  the  moft  convenient  purges  in  all  cafes  of  acute  rheu- 
matifm. Either  of  them  may  be  given  feparateiy,  or  joined  with 
the  infufum  fennae,  as  in  the  jfollowing  formula  : 
§>.  Infus.  Senna?  %'iii. 

Sal  Glauber.   |fs. 

Tincl:.  Jalap,  31. 

Tincl:.  Aromat.   gfs, 

M.  f.  hauft. 

The  more  fuddenly  purges  operate  in  acute  rheumatifms,  the  more 
efficacious  are  they;'generally  found  ;  and  as  large  diluting  warm  thin 
liquors  confiderably  accelerate  the  operation  of  all  purges,  fuch 
practice  is  never  to  be  neglected  in  thefe  cafes.  Cream  of  tartar 
whey,  mixed  with  twice  its  quantity  of  warm  water,  is  a  very  pro- 
per drink  to  afllft  the  operation  of  purges. 
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cincs  which  do  not>ftimulate  the  whole  fyftem,  fuch  as 
neutral  falts,  and, which  have,  infome  meafure,  a  refri- 
gerant power.  Purging,  however,  is  not  fo  power- 
ful as  bleeding,  in  removing  phlogiflic  diathelis  ; 
and,  when  the  difeafe  has  become  general  and  violent, 
frequent  flools  are  inconvenient,  and  even  hurtful,  by 
the  motion  and  pain  which  they  occafion. 
CCCCLXVL 

In  acute  rheurnatifm,  applications  to  the  painful 
parts  are  of  little  fervice.  Fomentations,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  rather  aggravate  than  relieve 
the  pains.  The  rubefacients  and  camphire  are  more  ef- 
fectual in  relieving  the  puns  ;  but  generally  they  only 
fhift  the  pain  from  one  part  into  another,  and  do  little  to 
wards  the  cure  of  the  general  affection.  Bliftering.  appli- 
ed to  the  pained  part,  may  alfo  be  very  effectual  in  remo- 
ving the  pain  fro ,11  it :  but  will  be  of  little  ufe,  except 
where  the  pains  are  much  confined  to  one  part. 
CCCCLXVII. 

The  feveral  remedies  mentioned  from  ccccli,  to 
cccclv.  moderate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  and  fome- 
times  remove  it  entirely;  but  they  fometimes  fail  in 
this,  and  leave  the  cure  imperfect.  The  attempting 
a  cure  by  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  is  attended 
with  many  inconveniences,  (fee  cxl.)  and  the  moil  ef- 
fectual and  fare  method  of  curing  this  difeafe,  is  after 
forne  general  bleeding?  for  taking  off,  or  at  lead  dimi- 
nilhing,  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  to  employ  fweating, 
conducted  by  the  rules  laid  down  clxviii,  and  clxix*. 
CCCCL  XVIII. 

Opiates,  except  where  they  a-re  directed  to  procure 

fweat, 

*  Sweating  is  moft  effV£hial  in  this  difeafe,  when  produced  by 
Dover's  powder.  The  dofe  of  it  is  iz  or  ingrains,  repeated  at  in- 
tervals, of  two  or  three  hours,  till  a  fweat  be  produced,  Diluent 
drinks  are  to  be  ufed.xvithit;  and  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obfcrvc, 
that  they  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are  bland,  and  by  no  means  Simulat- 
ing ;  viz.  barley-water,  lintfced- tea,  thin  water-gruel,  &c. 
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f we  at  3  always  prove  hurtful  in  every  flage  of  this  dif- 
eafe*. 

CCCCLXIX. 

The  peruvian  bark  h:is  been  fuppofed  a  re*r>edy  in 
fome  cares  of  this  difeafe  ;  but  we  have  feM>m  found 
it  ufefnl,  and  in  fome  cafes  hurtful.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  fit  in  thofe  cafes  only,  in  winch  the  phlogiftic 
diathefis  is  already  much  abated,  and  where,  at  thefame 
time,  the  exacerbations  of  the  difeafe  are  manifeflly 
periodical,  with  considerable  remiflions  interpofed-j-. 

CCCGLXX. 

Calomel,  and  fome  other  preparations  of  mercury, 
have  been  recommended  in  the  acute  rheumatifra ; 
but  I  believe  they  are  ufeful  only  in  cafes  of  the  chro- 
nic kind,  or  at  lead  in  cafes  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  thefe. 

CCCCLXXI. 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  the  cure  of  the  acute 
rheumatifm,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  the  chro- 
nic, which  is  fo  frequently  a  fequel  of  the  former. 

CCGCLXXJI. 

The  phenomena  of  the  purely  chronic  rheumatifm, 

mentioned 

*  Not  with  flan  ding  tin's  caution,  many  practitioners  nfe  opiates, 
efpecially  \yhen  joined  with  camphor,  to  procure  fweats  in  acute 
rhcufnatifm.  This  compound  never  fails  to  increafe  the  phlogiilic 
cliathefis,  ana  confequently  mud  be  hurtful.  In  the  chronic  rneu- 
matifm.  indeed,  camphor  and  opium  together  form  a  valuable  mcdi- 
*ine.  The  dole  is  the  following  be  lus  : 
J$o.  Camphor,  gr.  vi. 

Sp.  Vini,   gutt,  x. 

Opii  gr.  i. 

Tart.  Vitriol  gr.  xv. 

Syr.  q.  f.    M.  f.  bolus. 

t  Birk  is  always  an  ainbignons  remedy  in  rheum.TtiTm,  and 
on  its  firll  introduction  into  practice  it  was  thought  to  occafion  or 
induce  the  difeafe.  Wherever  an  inflammatory  diathefis  prevail1-,  the 
Peruvian  bark  is  always  an  improper  medicine,  and  it  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  maniftflly  huilful  in  the  beginning,  or  inflaai- 
Riatory  flate  of  the  rheumatifm. 
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mentioned  in  ccccxxxix,  and  ccccxl.  lead  me  to  con- 
clude, that  its  proximate  caufe  is  an  atony,  both  of  the 
blood -velFels  and  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  part  af- 
fected, together  with  a  degree  of  rigidity  and  contrac- 
tion in  the.-'latter,  fuch  as  frequently  attends  them  in 
a  ftate  of  atony. 

CCCCLXXIII. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  proximate  caufe,  the  gene- 
ral indication  of  cure  muft  be,  to  reflore  the  activity 
and  vigour  of  the  vital  principle  in  the  part ;  and  the 
remedies  for  this  difeafe,  which  experience  has  ap- 
proved of,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  manifeilly  fuited  to 
the  indication  propofed. 

CCCCLXXIV. 

Thefe  remedies  are  either  external  or  internal. 

The  external  are,  the  fupporting  the  heat  of  the 
part,  by  keeping  it  conftantly  covered  with  flannel ; 
the  increafing  the  heat  of  the  part  by  external  heat, 
applied  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a  humid  form ;  the  dili- 
gent ufe  of  the  flefh-bruih,  or  other  means  of  friction  ; 
the  application  of  electricity  in  fparks  or  fhocks;  the 
application  of  cold*  water  by  affufion  or  immerfion  ; 
the  application  of  efTential  oils  of  the  mofl  warm  and 
penetrating  kind ;  the  application  of  fait  brine  ;  and, 
laftly,  the  employment  of  exercife,  either  of  the  part 
itfelf  fo  far  as  it  can  eafily  bear  it,  or  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy by  riding  or  other  mode  of  geitation. 
CCCCLXXV. 

The  internal  remedies  are,  i .  Large  dofes  of  eflen- 
tial  oil  drawn  from  refinous  fubilances,  fuch  as  turpen- 
tinef  ;  2.  Subflanccs  containing  fuch  oils,  as  guai- 

ac*  ; 

*  This,  when  compared  with  article  458  and  others,  feems  to  be 
a  typographical  error,  and  the  author  meant  warm.  Practice  affords 
many  inftances  of  chronic  rheumatifm  being  occafioned  by  cold 
bathing. 

\  Turpentine  is  an  extremely  heating  oil,  as  indeed  are  al)  the 
eflential  oils;  its  ufe  therefore  requires  the  greateft  caution.  The 
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ae* ;  3.  Volatile  alkaline  falts  ;  4,  Thefe,  or  other 
medicines  directed  to  procure  fweat,  (clxix.)  and,  lail- 
ly,  Calomelf,  or  other  preparation  of  mercury,  in 
fmall  dofes,  continued  for  fome  time. 

CCCCLXXVI. 

Thefe  (cccclxiii,  cccclxiv.)  are  the  remedies  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  in  the  purely  chronic  rheumatifm  ; 
and  there  are  (till  others  recommended,  as  bleeding, 
general  and  topical,  burning,  bliftering,  and  hTues:  but 
thefe  appear  to  me  to  be  chiefly,  perhaps  only,  ufeful 
when  the  difeafe  ilill  partakes  of  the  nature  of  acute 
rheumatifmf. 

CHAP. 

dofe  is  fiom  8  to  15  drops  on  a  piece  of  fugar.  Venice  turpentine 
may  he  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  water  by  means  of  yolks  of  eggs*  Two  fcruples  of 
turpentine  is  the  ordinary  dofe  ;  and  when  given  in  this  liquid  and 
diluted  flate,  is  much  preferable  to  the  oil. 

*  The  officinal  preparations  of  guaiacum,  are  an  extract  of  the 
wood,  a  folution  of  the  gum  in  rectified  fpirit,  another  in  volatile 
alkalij  and  an  empyreumatical  oil.  The  gum  may  be  given  in  the 
quantity  of  15  or  20  grains  for  a  dofe,  either  in  a  bolus,  or  made 
into  an  emulfion  with  yolk  of  egg  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  water  : 
In  larger  quantities  is  is  too  purgative.  The  volatile  elixir  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  excellent  form,  as  the  volatire  fpirit 
promotes  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the  guaiacum.  The  dofe  of  it  is 
from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  morning  and  evening,  in  any  conve- 
nient vehicle  ;  a  tea-cupful  of  milk  is  the  beft,  as  it  fheaths  in  fome 
meafure  the  pungency  of  the  medicine.  Guaiacum  is  very  conve- 
niently joined  with  rubarb  and  magnefia,  when  we  find  that  fuch  a 
dofe  of  it,  as  is  necefiary  for  procuring  a  fufficient  opening,  would 
be  too  heating.  A  formula  of  this  kind  is  defcribed  in  the  note  on 
article  559. 

f  Calomel,  perhaps,  has  only  been  ferviceable  in  venereal  cafes. 

j  The  diet  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatifm  ought  to  be  gene- 
rous and  full.  In  many  cafes,  efpecially  among  people  in  poor  cir- 
cumilances,  good  living,  with  two  or  three  glafTes  of  (Kerry  in  the 
day,  has  cured  the  difeafe  without  any  medicines.  One  material 
circumltance  ought  not  to  be  omitted  :  viz.  that  the  cure  is  much 
impeded  by  coftivenefs  :  if, therefore,  the  guaiacum  does  not  procure 
two  motions  in  the  day,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  along  with  it 
fooie  warm  laxative.  The  tinclura  facra  is  a  proper  medicine  in  thefe 
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CHAP.       XIII. 
OF  THE  TOOTH  AC  H5    OR  ODQNTAGIA. 

CCCCLXXVIL 

I  HAVE  formerly  confidercd  this  difeafe  as  a  fpecies 
of  Rheumaiifm  to  be  treated  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ples as  thofe  delivered  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  buc 
now,  from  more  attentive  consideration,  I  am  led  to 
coniider  the  toothach  as  a  diitincl  difeafe.  Whilil  the 
mod  of  what'  h-as*  been  delivered  in  the  laft  chapter 
proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  rheumatifm  de- 
pends upon  a  certain  flare  of  the  blood-veifcls  and  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  them,  without  this  being 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  any  acrid  matter  appli- 
ed :  I  jtfdge,  that  in  the  toothach,  though  there  are  of- 
ten the  fame  circumftances  in  the  fiate  of  the  blood- 
veiFel^  as  in  the  cafes  of  rheumatifm,  thele  cir-cum- 
ilances  in  toothach  always  arife  from  the  application 
of  an  acrid  matter  to  the  nerves  of  the  teeih. 

CCCCLVI1I. 

.  This  difeafe  is  often  no  other  than  a  pain  felt  in  a 
particular  tooth,  without  any  inflammatory  aifc&ion be- 
ing at  the  fame  time  communicated  to  the  neighbouring 
parts.  This,  however,  is  rarely  the  cafe  j  and  for  the 
moil  part,  together  with  the  pain  of  the  tooth,  there 
is  fame  degree  of  pain  and  of  inflammatory  affection 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  fomeiimes 
to  the  whole  of  thofe  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  head 
with  the  affected  tooth 

CCCCLXXIX. 

This  inflammatory  affection  feems  to  me  to  be  al- 
ways an  affection  of  m nicies,  and  of  the  membranous 

parti 

cafes  :  its  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  ounces  :  As  is  alfo  the  cli  c:r  f;;- 
crum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  Pharmacopoeia,  its  dole  niriy  be 
from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  as  occation  may  require. 
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parts  connected  without  any  tendency  to  fuppuration  ; 
and  iuch  an  affection,  as  is  excited  by  cold  in  fimilar 
parts  elfewhere.  It  is  from  thefe  circumftances  that 
1  conclude  the  affection  to  be  of  the  rheumatic  kind* 
CCCCLXXX. 

It  is  poilible  that  the  mufcles  and  membranes  of  the 
jaw  may  be  affected  by  the  fame  caufes  which  pro- 
duce the  rheumatifm  in  other  parts  j  and  it  is  alib  pof- 
fible,  that  a  rheumatic  diatheiis  at  fiift  produced  by 
irritation,  may  fubfifl  in  the  mufcles  and  membranes 
of  the  jaw,  fo  that  the  inflammatory  affection  may  be 
renewed  by  certain  caufes  without  any  new  applica- 
tion of  acrid  matter  :  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  either 
of  thefe  occurrences  are  very  rare,  and  I  have -never 
been  able  to  afcertain  any  cafes  of  toothach  to  be  of 
thefe  kinds.  I  confider  it,  therefore,  as  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  rheumatic  affection  of  the  jaws  which  we 
name  toothach,  is  always  dependent  upon  fome  im- 
mediate application  of  acrid  matter  to  the  nerves  of 
the  teeth. 

CCCCLXXXI. 

It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  this  application 
of  acrid  matter  does  not  always4  excite  a  pain  in  the 
tooth  itfelf,  or  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  ;  but  that  it  very  often  operates  by  pro- 
ducing a  diatheiis  only  ;  fo  that  cold  applied  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  does  excite  both  a  pain  in  the 
tooth,  and  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  which  did  not  appear  before. 

There  feem  to  be  alfo  certain  ftates  of  the  body, 
which  operate  upon  the  fame  diatheiis,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce toothach.  Such  feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  preg- 
nant women,  who  are  more  liable  to  toothach  than 
other  women.  There  are  probably  alib  fome  cafes  of 
increafed  irritability  which  render  perfons  more  fub- 
ject  to  toothach.  Thus  women  are  more  liable  to 

VOL.  I.  H  h  the 
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the  difeafe  than  men,  and  particularly  women  liable  to 
hyfteric  affections. 

CCCCLXXXII. 

The  acrid  matter  producing  this  difeafe  feems  to 
be    generated  firft    in  the  hard  fubftances   of  the 
teeth  ;  and  as  it  often  appears  firft  upon  the  external 
furface  of  thefe,  it  might  be  fufpe&ed  to  arifefrom  the 
application  of  external  matters  to  the  teeth :  but  as 
the  production  of  this  acrimony  is  often  begun  in  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  teeth,  where  the  operation  of 
external  matters  cannot  be  fufpefted,  and  as  even 
when  it  begins  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  teeth, 
the  operation  of  the  caufe  is  at  firft  in  a  fmall  portion 
of  the  teeth  only,  that  it  is   difficult  to  fuppofe  that 
any  matter  externally  applied  could  act  in  fuch  a  parti- 
al manner  ;  fo  it  is  prefumed  that  the  acrid  matter  oc- 
cafioning  the  toothach  is  produced  by  fome  vice  orir 
ginating  in  the  fubftance  of  the  tooth  itfelf.     "When 
it  begins  upon  the  external  furface,  it  is  on  the  ena- 
mel ;  but  upon  the  internal  furface,  it  muft  be  in  the 
bony  part.     From  what  caufes  it  arife^s  in  either  of 
thefe  fubftances,!  do  not  at  all  know  ;butlfufpe£t  that 
it  often  arifes  from  fome  more  general  fault  in  the  flu- 
ids of  the  body.     The  frequent  ufe  of  mercury,  efpe- 
cially  when  thrown  much  upon  the  mouth,  and  the 
flate  of  the  fluids  in  fcurvy,  ieem  both  to  give  a  difpo- 
fition  to  a  caries  in  the  teeth ;   and  it  is  poffible  that 
fome  other  acrimonious  ftates  of  the  fluids  may  have 
the  fame  effect. 

CCCCLXXXI1I. 

A  caries  in  fome  part  of  the  teeth,  whether  arifmg 
upon  their  internal  furface  or  upon  their  external, 
proceeding  fo  far  as  to  reach  the  nerves  in  the  cavity 
of  the  teeth  is  pretty  manifeftly  the  caufe  of  toothach, 
and  of  the  firft  attacks  of  it:  but  when  the  cavity  of 
the  teeth  has  been  opened,  fo  that  the  external  air  or 
other  matters  can  reach  the  cavity,  thefe  are  often  the 

exciting 
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exciting  caufes  of  toothach,  and  ferve  to  prove  in  ge- 
neral, that  acrid  matters  applied  to  the  nerves  occaiion 
the  difeafe. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  matter  produced  in  the 
caries  of  the  teeth,  I  do  not  underiland,  nor  have  I 
found  any  proper  corredor  of  it ;  but  I  prefume  it  to 
be  of  the  putrid  kind,  as  it  often  taints  the  breath  with 
a  fetid  odour. 

CCCCLXXXV. 

In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  a  long  experience  has 
fhown,  that  the  extraction  of  the  carious  tooth  proves 
the  mod  effectual,  and  very  often  the  only  effe&ual, 
remedy  of  the  difeafe.  But  as  in  fome  cafes  this  ex- 
traction is  not  proper,  and  as  in  many  cafes  it  is  ob- 
flinately  avoided,  other  means  of  curing  the  difeafe, 
or  at  leaft  of  relieving  the  pain,  have  been  fought  for 
and  much  praftifed. 

CCCCLXXXVI. 

Among  thefe  remedies,  thofe  are  likely  to  be  the 
mod  effe&ual  which  entirely  deflroy  the  affected  nerve, 
or  at  leaft  fo  much  of  it  as  is  expofed  to  the  action  of 
the  acrid  matter  in  the  tooth.  When  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  nerve  of  it  may 
be  deftroyed  mofl  certainly  by  the  aftual  cautery ; 
and  may  it  alfo  poffibly  be  done  by  the  application  of 
potential  cauftics,  either  of  the  alkaline  or  acid  kind, 
CCCGLXXXVII. 

When  thefe  remedies  cannot  be  rendered  effe&ual, 
relief  may  often  be  obtained  by  diminilhing  *he  fen- 
libility  of  the  nerve  affected,  by  the  application  of  o- 
pium,  or  of  the  more  acrid  aromatic  oils*,  and  direct- 
ly to  the  nerve  in  the  tooth.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the 

fen  fib i- 

*  The  Oleum  Origani  is  the  oil  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofc. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  in  ufing  either  thefe  acrid  effential  oils,  or 
the  vitriolic  or  other  mineral  acids,  that  no  part  of  them^touch  the 
gums. 
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fenfibility  of  the  affected  nerve  may  often  be  for  feme 
time  diminifhed  by  the  external  application  of  opium 
to  the  extremities  of  thofe  nerves  in  the  fkin,  which 
are  branches  of  the  fame  fifth  pair  of  nerves  with 
thofe  of  the  teeth. 

CCCCLXXXVIII. 

When  the  difeafe  confifts  entirely  in  a  pain  of  the 
nerve  of  the  tooth,  without  any  confiderable  affection 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  reme- 
dies already  mentioned  are  thofe  especially  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  when  the  difeafe  confifts  very  much  in  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  mufcles  and  membranes 
of  the  jaw,  and  when  at  the  fame  time  there  is  little 
or  no  accefs  for  the  abovementioned  remedies  to  the 
affected  nerve,  other  meafures  are  to  be  employed  for 
relieving  the  difeafe. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

If  the  difeafe  be  attended  with  any  general  phlogif- 
tic  diathefis  of  the  fyftem,  or  with  any  confiderable 
degree  of  pyrexia,  a  general  bleeding  may  be  ufeful 
in  relieving  the  difeafe;  but  theie  circumftances  oc- 
cur very  rarely,  and  the  difeafe  is  for  the  molt  part 
a  purely  topical  affection  ;  in  which,  as  I  obferved  be- 
fore, a  general  bleeding  is  of  very  little  fervice.  As 
this  difeafe,  however,  is  a  topical  inflammation,  in 
might  be  fuppofed  that  topical  bleedings  would  be  ve- 
ry ufeful,  and  fometirnes  they  are  fo  ;  but  it  is  feldom 
that  their  effects  are  either  confiderable  or  perma- 
nent. The  rcafons  of  this  I  take  to  be  that  the  dif- 
eafe do^  not  confift  in  an  affection  of  the  blood -vefiels 
alone,  as  in  the  ordinary  cafes  of  rheuirmtifm  ;  but  in 
a  peculiar  affection  of  the  fibres  both  of  the  mufcles 
and  of  the  veffeh.of  the  part  induced  by  irritation. 
The  inefficacy  of  topical  bleedings  is  with  me  a  proof 
of  the  difeafe  being  of  the  latter  kind. 

v  >V>VvVv  ./XVv* 

The  remedies  therefore  necelfary  to  give  relief  in 

this 
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this  difeafe,  are  thpfe  which  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the 
veflels,  and  efpecially  of  the  mufcles  and  membranes 
affected.  Such  as  bliftering,  brought  as  near  to  the 
part  affecte'd  as  can  be  conveniently  done*;  and  fuch 
are  alfo  increafcd  excretions  excited  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  as  of  the  faliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth 
by  the  ufe  of  acrid  mafticatories§.  It  is  often  fuffici- 
ent  to  excite  a  ftrong  fenfation  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  ;  as  by  eau  de  luce,  fpirit  of  lavender,  or  hun- 
gary  water  muffed  up  the  noftrils  ;  or  by  the  vitriolic 
sether  properly  applied  to  the  cheek.  It  is  upon  the 
fame  footing  that  I  fuppofe  brandy  or  other  ardent 
fpirit  held  in  the  mouth  is  often  or  iervice. 

CCCCXCI. 

There  are  cafes  of  toothach  in  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  thedifeafearifes  from  an  acrid  matter  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  ;  but  from 

the 

*  Blifters  are  applied  mofl:  fuccefsfully  behind  the  cars,  fuch  ap- 
plications however,  are  always  troublefome  ;  and  their  effects  are 
often  doubtful,  other  milder  ftimulants  frequently  aufwer  all  the  in- 
tention of  blifters,  and  by  many  pra&itioners  are  thought  to  be' 
equally  efficacious.  The  applications  generally  ufedare  camphorated 
fpirit,  or  volatile  alkali.  Th,is  latt,  either  alone,  or  mixed  wit!)  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds,  rubbed  on  the  jaw,  the  part  being1 
kept  warm  by  a  piece  of  flannel,  has  often  been  found  extremely 
ufeful.  Warmth,  any  how  produced  on  the  p^rt,  always  gives  re- 
Jief  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  cold  always  exafperates  the  {yrnptonr:  : 
hence  the  propriety  of  covering  the  jiws  with  flannel,  and  avoiding 
a  cold  it  re  am  of  air. 

§   Thefe   are   horfe-r:.rJifh,  fcurvy-grnf5,    the  greater  ct-landlne, 
with  fume  others;  but  the  radix  pyrethri  Is  the  be!'.      In  fome  ]J!w:r- 
rnacop«ria,  but  I  do  not  recollect  which,  there  is  a  formula*  call  d 
Trochilci  SiaJagogi,   to  the  bed  of  my  remembvauce,   as  follows  : 
R.Pulv.  Rad.  Pyrethri,    |i. 
Gum,  Maliich.    §fs. 


OS.  Caryophyll. 

Ol.  Marjoranas  a  a  :~i. 

Cerae  Alb.  g.  f,  ut.  f.  Trochifci. 

One  of  thefe  held   in   the  mouth,  or  chewed,   proTioteE  a  copfons 
difcharge  of  faliva,  by  warming  ar;d  ilimulating  the  iaiivary  glands. 
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the  external  application  of  cold,  or  fome  other  caufes 
immediately  applied  to  the  mufcles  and  membranes  of 
the  jaw ;  and  which  therefore  feem  to  require  fome 
remedies  different  from  chefe  abovementioned.  But 
In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  to  be  fufpe&ed,  that  the  effects  of 
cold  or  of  other  fuch  caufes  are  owing  to  a  diathefis 
produced  by  an  acrid  matter  applied  to  the  nerve  of 
a  tooth,  and  continuing  in  fome  meafure  to  act  there  ; 
and  we  have  accordingly  often  found,  that  the  adion 
of  thofe  external  caufes  were  to  be  obviated  only  by 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth  from  which  the  diathefis 
had  arifen. 


CHAP.       XIV. 
OF   THE  GOUT. 

CC  CCXCII. 

THE  Gout,  not  only  as  it  occurs  in  different  per- 
fons,  but  even  as  it  occurs  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times,  is  a  difeafe  of  fuch  various  appearance, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  render  the  hiftory  of  it  complete 
and  exact,  or  to  give  a  character  of  it  that  will  uni- 
verfally  apply.  However,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe 
the  difeafe  as  it  moil  commonly  appears,  and  to  mark 
the  varieties  of  it  as  well  as  I  can.  From  fuch  a  hif- 
tory I  expect  that  a  general  character  may  be  given  ; 
and  fuch  I  think  is  the  following,  as  given  in  the  lad 
edition  of  our  Nofology  ; 

GEN.     XXIII.     PODAGRA. 
Morbus  haereditarius,  oriens  line  caufa  externa  evi- 
dente,  fed  praeeunte  plerumque  ventriculi  affectione 
iafolita ;  pyrexia  ;  dolor  ad  articulum  et  plerumque 

pedis 
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pedis  pollici5certe  pedum  et  manuum  juncturis,  potif- 
limum  infeilus ;  per  intervalla  revertens,  et  faepc  cum 
ve  ntriculi  et  internarum  partium  affedionibus  alter- 
nans. 

CCCCXCIII. 

The  Gout  is  generally  a  hereditary  difeafe:  butfome 
perfons,  without  hereditary  difpoiition,  feem  ta  acquire 
it ;  and,  in  fome  a  hereditary  difpofition  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  various  caufes.  Thefecircum (lances  may 
feem  to  give  exceptions  to  our  general  poiition;  but 
the  fads  directly  fupporting  it  are  very  numerous. 
CCCCXCIV. 

This  difeafe  attacks  efpecially  the  male  fex :  but  ifc 
fometimes,  though  more  rarely,  attacks  alfo  the  fe- 
male*. The  females  liable  to  it  are  thofe  of  the  more 

robuft 

*  Hippocrates  fays,  that  women  feldom  have  the  gout,  and  ne- 
ver before  the  difappearance  of  the  catemenia.  In  his  time  and 
country,  perhaps,  the  ladies  were  more  temperate  than  they  were- 
in  other  ages  and  in  other  places.  We  find  the  gout  a  familiar  dif- 
cafe  among  the  Roman  ladies  ;  which,  Seneca,  in  his  ninety-fifth 
epiftle  jullly  afcribes  to  the  luxurious  living  and  debaucheries,  ia 
which  they  indulged  without  controul. 

As  the  whole  of  that  epitlle  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  dire- 
ful effects  of  high  living  and  debauchery,  it  may  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  young  practitioner,  who,  perhaps,  might  otherwife  be 
unacquainted  with  fo  juit  a  defer iption  of  luxurious  living,  and  its 
concomitant  evils.  Independent  of  its  containing  a  minute  relation 
of  Roman  cuftoms,  which  makes  it  a  valuable  morfel  for  antiqua- 
ries, it  may  be  read  with  peculiar  advantage  by  the  young  phyfi- 
cian. 

As  an  apology  for  giving  it  in  the  original,  I  mall  fay  of  Seneca 
what  an  elegant  Engliih  writer  fays  of -Cicero  ;  that  any  tranflation 
of  his  nervous  language,  is  like  the  faint  glimmerings  of  a  taper 
compared  with  the  blazing  light  of  the  meridian  fun. 

Medicina  quandam  paucarum  fuit  fcientia  herbarum,  quibus 
fifteretur  fanguis  fluens,  vu'nera  coierent  paulatim.  Deinde  in  hanc 
pervenit  tarn  multiplicem  vaiietatem.  Nee  mirum  tft :  tune  iilam 
minus  ncgotii  habuifTe,  firmis  adhuc,  folidifque  corporibus,  ct  f«- 
cilicibo,  nee  per  artem  voluptatemque  corrupto.  Qm  poftquam 
ccepit,  non  ad  tolendurn,  fed  ad  irritandara,  famern  quaeri,  ct  in- 
yentx  funt  multge  conditurae,  quibus  auviditas  excitareter :  quce  ck- 
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robufl  and  full  habits;  and  it  very  often  happens  to 
iuch  Ioi)g  before  the  menitrual  evacuation  has  cealed. 

I 

fiderantibus  alionenta  crant,  onera  funt  plenls.  Inde  pallor,  et  ner- 
vorum  vino-raadentium  tremor,  et  miferabihor  ex  cruditatibus  quam 
ex  fame  macies.  Inde  incerti  labantium  pedes,  et  ieinper  qualis  in 
ipfa  cbrietate  titubatio.  Inde  in  totamcutem  humor  admilius,  dif- 
tentus  venter,  dum  male  affuefcit  plus  capere,  quam  poterat.  Inde 
i'u  ft  u  ft  o  luridae  bilis,  et  decolar  vultus,  tabefque  in  it  putrelcentium, 
et  tetorti  digit!  articulis  obrigefcentibus,  neivoium  line  feniujacen- 
tium,  4torpor  aut  palpitatio  line  intenniiiione  vibrantium.  Quid 
capitis  veigines  dicam  ?  Quid  oculorum  auriumquc  tormenta,  et 
cerebri  asiluantis  verminationes,  etomniper  quse  exuneramur  inter- 
uis  ulceribus  afi'e&a  ?  Jnnumerabilia  praeteiea  icbrium  genera,  aliarum 
.impetufubeuntium,alia«um  tenui  pefte  repcntium,  aharum  cumhor- 
rore  et  multa  mtmbiorum  quafTatione  venientium  i  Quid  aiios  re- 
ferum  innurnerabilos  morbos,  fupplicia  luxurise  ?  ImmOnes  erantab 
iiiis  malisqui  nondum  fe  deliciis  iolverant,  qui  libi  imperabant,  fibi 
miniRrabant.  Corpora  opera  ac  vero  labote  durabaut,  autcurfude- 
fatigati,  aut  venatu,  aut  tellure  veriata.  Excipiebat  illoscibus  qui 
nifi  efurientibus  placere  non  poterat  Itaque  nibii  opus  erat  tam 
inagna  mcdicorum  fupelleciile,  nee  tot  ferramentis  atque  pyxidibus. 
Siinptex  crat  ex  fimplice  caufa  vaietudo.  Multos  morbox  multa  fer- 
culafccetunt.  Vide  quantum  rerum  perunam  gulam  tranliturarum 
permiiceat  luxuria,  terrarum  marifque  vaftatrix.  NeceiFe  euitaquc 
inter  fe  tarn  diverfa  diffideant,  et  hauita  maii  digerantur,  aiiis  olio 
nitentibus.  Nee  minim,  quod  inconiians  variufque  ex  diicordi  cibo 
morbus  ell,  et  ilia  ex  contrariis  naturae  partibus  in  eudem  compulfa 
redundant.  Inde  tam  nullo  segrotamus  genere  quam  .vivimus.  Max- 
imus  ille  medicorum,  et  hujus  fcientise  conditor,  ferninis  ncc  capil- 
los  dufluere  dixit,  nee  pedes  labo-nue.  Atqui  hae  jam  et  capihis 
deilituuntur,  et  pedibus  asgrae  funt.  Non  mutata  feminarum  na- 
tura,  fed  vita  eit.  Nam  cum  virorum  lieentiam  asqua  verint,  corpo- 
rumquoqe  virilium  vitia  esquaverunt,  Non  minus  per  vigilant,  non  mi- 
nus potant,  etoleoet  mero  vires  provocant.  ^iqueinvitisiDgefta  vif- 
ceribus  per  os  reddunt,  et  viuuni  omne  vomitu  reuittiuntur  ;  asque 
nivem  rodnnt,  folatium  iiomachi  reituantis.  Libidii.i  vero  nee  ma- 
ribusquidem  cedunt,  pati  natas  Dii  illasdeasque  male  perdant :  adeo 
perverfum  commentae  genus  inipudicitiis  vires  ineunt.  Qu^id  ergo 
miraadum  eit,  maximum  medicorum  ac  naturjeperitifiimum,  in  men- 
dacio  prehendi,  cum  tot  lemina  podiigricx  calvaeque  iint.  Beneti- 
cuun  itxiia  iui  vims  pcidiileruut  ;  et  quia  fcminani  txcrunt,  damiu- 
tse  Unit  morbis  virUibuSi  Antiqui  metiici  i:eicicbant  dave  cibuiii  iie- 
pius,  et  vino  iuic;ri  vciias  csdeutcs  :  nciciebaut  faniem  emittere,  et 
ciiuiinani  aegrot«itioi>em  uahito  rudoriUufque  laxare.j  nefciebanc  crn- 
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I  have  found  it  occurring  in  feveral  females,  whofe 
rnenflrual  evacuations  were  more  abundant  than  ufual. 

ccccxcv. 

This  difeafe  feldom  attacks  eunuchs,  and  when  it 
does,  they  feem  to  be  thofe  who  happen  to  be  of  a  ro- 
buft  habit,  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  live  very 
full. 

CCCCXCVI. 

The  gout  attacks  efpecially  men  of  robuft  and  large 
bodies,  men  of  large  heads,  of  full  and  corpulent  ha- 
bits, and  men  whofe  Ikin  is  covered  with  a  thicker 
rets  mucofum,  which  gives  a  coarfer  furface. 
CGCCXCVII. 

If,  with  the  ancients,  we  might  afcertain,  by  certairi 
terms,  the  temperaments  of  men,  I  would  fay,  that 
the  gout, attacks  efpecially  men  of  a cMeric-f anguine 

VOL.  I.  li  tern- 

rum  vinculo,  bracliiorumque,  latentem  vim)  ct  in  medio  fedentem, 
ad  extrema  revocare.  Non  erat  neceffe  circumfpicere  multa  auxili- 
orUm  genera  cum  eflent  periculorum  paucifijma.  Nunc  autem  quam 
longe  procefferunt  mala  veletudinis  ?  Has  ufuras  voluptatum  pendi- 
mus,  ultra  modum  fafque  concupitarum.  Innumerabiles  cfle  mor- 
bos  miraris  ?  Coquos  numcra.  Cefiat  otnne  ftudium  :  et  liberalia, 
profeffi,  fine  ulla  frequentia,  defertis  augulis  praefident.  In  rheto- 
riim  ac  philofophorum  fcliolis  folitudo  eft.  At  quam  celebres  cnli- 
nae  funt  ?  Quanta  ncpotum  fbcos  juventus  premit  ?  Tranfeo  puerb- 
rum  infelicium  greges  ;  quos  poft  tranfa^a  convivia  -aliae  cubiculi 
concumelias  expedlant.  Tranfeo  agmina  exoletorum  per  nationes  co- 
lorefque  defcripta  ;  ct  eadem  omnibus  levitas  fit,  eadem  primae  men- 
fiira  Janguinis,  eadem  fpecies  capillorum,  ne  quis  cui  "  redliorflt 
•'  coma,  crifpulis  mifcatur.  Tranfeo  pifttrum  turbam,  tranfeo 
**  miniftratorum,  per  quos  figno  dato  ad  inferendam  coenam  difcurri- 
«*  tur.  Dii  boni  quantum  hominum  umis  venter  exercet !  Qmd  tu 
<«  illos  boletus,  voluptarium  venenum,  nihil  oculti  operis  judicas  fa- 
4»  cere,  etiamfi  praefentanei  non  furant  ?  Quid  tu  illam  ssiiivam  ni- 
<<  vem  non  putas  callum  jcci  noribus  obducere  ?  Quid  ilia  oftrea,  in- 
"  ertiflimam  carnem,  coenofaginatam,  nihil  exiftimas  limofafe  gravi- 
•*  tatis  inferre  ?  Quid  illud  fociorum  garum,  pretiofam  pitcium  fa- 
'*  iiiem,  non  ctedis  urere  falfa  tabe  prascordia  ?  Quid  ilia  purulenta, 
"  et  quse  tantum  non  ab  ipfo,  vifceribus  extingui  ?  Quam  fcedi  atque 
***  peltilerites  ru<fltus  funt,  quantum  faflidium  fui,  exhalantibus  cra- 
**  pulam  vetercm  ?" 
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temperament,  and  that  it  very  feldom  attacks  the 
purely  fanguine  or  melancholic.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  treat  this  matter  with  due  precifton. 

CCCCXCVIII 

The  gout  feldom  attacks  pedbns  employed  in  con- 
flant  bodily  labour,  or  perfons  who  live  much  upon 
vegetable  aliment.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  lefs  frequent 
among  thofe  people  who  make  no  ufe  of  wine  or  o- 
ther  fermented  liquors. 

CCCCXCIX. 

The  gout  does  not  commonly  attack  men,  till  after 
the  age  of  five  and  thirty  ;  and  generally  not  till  a 
ftill  later  period.  There  are  indeed  inftances  of  the 
gout  occurring  more  early  ;  but  thefe  are  few  in  corn- 
parifon  of  the  numbers  which  agree  with  what  we 
have  given  as  the  general  rule.  When  the  difeafe 
does  appear  early  in  life,  it  feems  to  be  in  thofe  in 
whom  the  hereditary  difpofition  is  very  ftrong,  and  to 
whom  the  remote  caufes  to  be  hereafter  mentioned 
have  been  applied  in  a  coniiderable  degree. 

D. 

As  the  gout  is  a  hereditary  difeafe,  and  affects  efpe- 
cially  men  of  a  particular  habit,  its  remote  caufes  may 
be  confidered  as  predifponent  and  occaiional. 

DI. 

The  predifponent  caufe,  fo  far  as  expreffed  by  ex- 
ternal appearances  or  by  the  general  temperament,  we 
have  already  marked  ;  and  phyficians  have  been  very 
confident  in  affigning  the  occaiional  caufes  :  but,  in  a 
difeafe  depending  fo  much  upon  a  predifpofition,  the 
affigning  occafional  caufes  mud  be  uncertain ;  as 
in  the  predifpofed,  the  cccaiional  caufes  may  not  al- 
ways appear,  and  in  perfons  not  predifpofed,  they  may 
appear  without  effect.  This  uncertainty  muft  parti- 
cularly  affect  the  cafe  of  the  gout ;  but  I  ihall  offer 
what  appears  to  ~ne  moil  nrobable  on  the  fubject. 

DII. 
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DII. 

The  occafional  caufes  of  the  gout  feem  to  be  of 
two  kinds.  Firft,  thofe  which  induce  a  plethoric 
(late  of  the  bo^f.  Secondly,  thofe  which,  in  pletho- 
ric habits,  induce  a  ilate  of  debility. 

,  Dili. 

Of  the  firft  kind  are  a  fedentary  indolent  manner  of 
life,  a  full  diet  of  animal  food,  and  the  large  ufe  of 
wine  or  -of  other  fermented  liquors.  Thefe  circum- 
itances  commonly  precede  the  difeafe  ;  and  if  there 
fhould  be  any  doubt  of  their  power  of  producing  it, 
the  fact,  however,  will  be  rendered  fufficiently  proba- 
ble by  what  has  been  obferved  in  ccccxcviii. 

DIV. 

Of  the  fecond  kind  of  occafional  caufes  which  in- 
duce debility  are,  excefs  in  venery*  ;  intemperance 
in  the  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors  §  ;  indigeition,  pro- 
duced Cither  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  aliments  f  ; 
much  application  to  itudy  or  buiinefsj  ;  night-watch- 
m  I  i  2  ing  ||  ;. 

*  Why  CXCCTS  of  venery  fiiould  be  caufe  of  gout,  has  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  medical  writers,  and  various  reafonja  have 
been  given  why  it  fliould  produce  fuch  an  efieft.  There  is  not  the 
lead  doubt  of  the  fa&,  though  fome  authors  have  ventured  to  deny 
it,  and  have  excluded  the  excefs  of  venery  from  being  a  caufe  of 
gout.  It  produces  gout  not  primarily,  but  fecondarily,  if  1  may 
be  allowed  the  expreflion,  by  inducing  a  general  itate  of  debility, 
and  by  weakening  the  power  of  digeltion,  both  of  which  circum- 
ftances  are  caufes  of  the  gout. 

§  By  intemperate  drinking  the  action  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
becomes  extremely  feeble  and  languid,  if  it  be  not  wholly  deftroyed  ; 
hence  continual  indigeftions,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  gout  is  at- 
tributed. 

f  Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  aliments  may  produce 
indigeftion  ;  and  hence  the  indulging  in  too  great  a  quantity  of  ali- 
ment, as  well  as  in  that  which  is  of  an  indigediible  nature,  are  fecon- 
dary  caufes  of  the  gout:  viz.  caufes  which  induce  a  ilate  of  debi- 
lity. 

J  Much  application  t<*  ft  tidy  may  doubtlefs  induce  indigeftion,  and 
thus  increafe  the  general  ftate  of  dtlibity  :  it  is  not,  however,  by 
intenfe,  or  deep  thinking  merely,  that  men  grow  pale  amid  their 
books,  bnt  by  the  fedentary  life  which  men  generally  lead,  and  t 
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frig  || ;  exceflive  evacuations  ^J" ;  the  ceafing  of  ufual 
labour*;  the  fuddcn  change  from  a  very  full  to  a 
very  fpare  diet  §  ;  the  large  ufe  of  acids  and  ace- 
fcents'f  ;  and,  laftly,  cold  J  applie<J  to  the  lower 
extremities. 

DV. 

The  firft  (DIII.)  feem  to  aft  by  increafing  the  pre- 
difpofition.  The  laft  (DIV.)  are  coihmonly  the  excit- 
ing caufes,  both  of  the  firft  attacks,  and  of  the  repeti- 
tions of  the  difeafe. 

DVI. 

It  is  an  inflammatory  affe&ion  of  fome  of  the  joints, 
which  efpecially  conflitutes  what  we  call  a  paroxyfrri 
of  the  gout.  This  fometimes  comes  on  fuddenly 
without  any  warning,  but  is  is  generally  preceded  by 
feveral  fymptoms  ;  fuch  as  the  ceafing  of  a  fweating 
which  the  feet  had  been  commonly  affected  with  be- 
fore ;  an  unufual  coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  legs  ;  a  fre- 
quent numbnefs,  alternating  with  a  fenfe  of  prickling 
along  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  frequent 
cramps  of  the  mufcles  of  the  legs  \  ancran  unufual 
turgeicence  of  the  veins. 

DVII. 

untimely  lucubrations  in  which  they  inconfiderately  indulge.  Much  ap- 
plication to  bufmefs  can  only  be  an  occafional  caufe  of  the  gout,  when 
the bufinefs  requires  a  fedentary  and  inactive  life  ;  but  as  moll  bufmefs 
requires  activity,  attention  to  bufinefs  is  feldom  the  caufe  of  gout. 

j|  The  want  of  fleep  is  always  a  caufe  of  indigeftion,  and  in- 
creafes  debility  more  perhaps,  when  carried  to  excefs,  than  any  other 
of  the  circurcifrances  mentioned  by  the  author. 

^f  That  large  evacuations  induce  debility  is  fufficiently  evident. 
*    Nothing  more  effeftually  promotes  digeftion  than  proper  exer- 
rife  ;  the  leaving  off  acciiilomed   labour  mult  therefore  neceffarily 
induce  indigeftion  and  confcquent  debility. 

§    Why  this  induces  debility  is  evident.   See  note  on  article  549. 
f    That  acids,  by  impairing  the  digeftive  powers  of  the  ftomach, 
may  produce  debility,  is  what  every  practitioner  allows. 

j  How  cold  thus  applied,  can  produce  a  (tate  of  debility,  is  not 
vety  evident.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  occafional  caufeecf  gout, 
as  experience  fufnciently  teftines. 
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While  thefe  fymptoms  take  place  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  whole  body  is  affecled  with  fome  degree 
o£  torpor  and  languor,  and  the  fun&ions  of  the  fto- 
mach  in  particular  are  more  or  lefs  difturbed.  The 
appetite  is  diminifhed,  and  flatulency,  or  other  fymp- 
toms of  indigeftion,  are  felt.  Thefe  fymptoms,  and 
thofe  of  DVI.  take  place  for  fever  al  days,  fometimes 
for  a  week  or  two,  before  a  paroxyfm  comes  on  :  but 
commonly,  upon  the  day  immediately  preceding  it, 
the  appetite  becomes  greater  than  ufual. 

DVIII. 

The  circumflance's  of  paroxyfms  are  the  following. 
They  come  on  moil  commonly  in  the  fpring,  and 
fooner  or  later  according  as  the  vernal  heat  fucceeds 
fooner  ot  later  to  the  winter's  cold  ;  and  perhaps  foon- 
er or  later  alfo  according  as  the  body  may  happen  to 
be  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  viciffitudes  of  heat  and 
cold'. 

DIX. 

The  attacks  are  fometimes  felt  firft  in  the  evening, 
but  more  commonly  about  two  or  three  o'clock  of  the 
morning.  The  paroxyfm  begins  with  a  pain  afrecling 
one  foot,  molt  commonly  in  the  ball  or  firft  joint  of 
the  great  toe,  but  fometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  foot. 
With  the  coming  on  of  this  pain,  there  is  commonly 
more  or  lefs  of  cold  fhivering,  which,  as  the  pain  in- 
creafes,  gradually  ceafes,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  hot 
itage  of  pyrexia,  which  continues  for  the  fame  time 
with  the  pain  itfelf.  From  the  firft  attack,  the  pain 
becomes  by  degrees  more  violent,  and  continues  in 
this  Hate  with  great  reftleflhefs  of  the  whole  body,  till 
next  midnight,  after  which  it  gradually  remits;  and, 
after  it  has  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
firft  attack,  it  commonly  ceafes  very  entirely,  and  with 
the  coming  oil  of  a  gentle  fweat,  allows  the  patient  to 
fall  afleep.  The  patient,  upon  coming  out  ot  this  fieep 

in 
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in  the  morning,  finds  the  pained  part  affected  with 
fome  rednefs  and  fwelling,  which,  after  having  con- 
tinued for  fome  da'ys,  gradually  abate. 

DX. 

When  a  paroxyfin  has  thus  come  on,  although  the 
violent  pain  after  twenty-four  hours  be  considerably 
abated ,  the  patient  is  not  entirely  $dieved  from  it. 
For  fome  days  he  has  every  evening  ^return  of  more 
confiderable  pain  and  pyrexia,and  which  continue  with 
more  or  lefs  violence  till  morning.  After  continuing  in 
this  manner  for  feveral  days,  the  difeafe  fometimes 
goes  entirely  off*,  not  to  return  till  after  a  long  interval. 

DXI. 

When  the  difeafe,  after  having  thus  remained  for 
fame  time  in  a  joint ;  ceafes  very  entirely,  it  general- 
ly leaves  the  perfon  in  very  perfect  health,  enjoying 
greater  eafe  and  alacrity  in  the  functions  of  both  body 
and  mind,  than  he  had  for  a  long  time  before  experi- 
enced. 

DXII. 

At  the  beginning  'of  the  difeafe',  the  returns  of  'i£ 
are  fometimes  only  once  in  three  or  four  years :  but, 
alter  fome  time,  the  intervals  become  fhorter,  and  the 
attacks  become  annual  ;  afterwards  they  come  twice 
each  year,  and  at  length  recur  feveral  times  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring  ;  and  as 
it  happens  that,  when  the  firs  are  frequent,  the  pa- 
roxyfms  become  alfo  longer,  fo,  in  the  advanced  Hate 
Vif  the  difeafe,  the  patient  is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free 
1  ifr  except  perhaps  for  two  or  three  months  in 
fummer. 

DXIII. 

The  progrefs'  of  the  difeafe  is  alfo  marked  by  the 
parts  which  it  affects.  At  firrt,  it  commonly  affects 
one  foot  only  ;  afterwards  every  paroxyfm  affects 
both  feet,  the  one  after  ^he  other  ;  and,  as  the  difeafe 
continues  .to  recur,  it  not  only  affects  both  feet  at 

once, 
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once,  but  after  having  ceafed  in  the  foot  which  w:is 
fecondly  attacked,  returns  again  into  the  foot  firfl  af- 
fede'd,  and  perhaps  a  fecond  time  alfo  into  the  other. 
Its  changes  of  place  are  not  only  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  but  alfo  from  the  feet  into  other  joints,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ;  ft> 
that  there  is  hardly  a  joint  of  the  body  that  is  not, 
on  one  occafion  or  other,  affected.  Ic  ibmetimes  af- 
fects two  different  joints  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  more 
commonly  it  Is  fevere  in  a  fingle  joint  only,  andjrarT- 
es  fucceflively  from  one  joint  to  another  ;  fo  that  the 
patient's  affliction  is  often  protracted  for  a  long  time. 

DXIV. 

When  the  difeafe  has  often  returned,  and  the  pa- 
roxyfms  have  become  very  frequent,  the  pains  are 
commonly  lefs  violent  than  they  were  at  firil  ;  but 
the  patient  is  more  affected  with  ficknefs,  vnnd  the 
other  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  gout,  which  fhall  be 
hereafter  mentioned. 

DXV. 

After  the  fir  ft  paroxyfms  of  the  difeafe,  the  joints 
which  have  been  affected  are  entirely  reftored  to  their 
former  fupplenefs  and  flrength  :  but  after  the  difeafe 
has  recurred  very  often,  the  joints  affected  do  neither 
fo  fuddenly  nor  fo  entirely  recover  their  former  (late, 
but  continue  weak  and  flifF ;  and  thefe  effects  at  length 
proceed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  joints  lofe  their  mo- 
tion altogether. 

DXVI. 

In  many  perfons,  but  not  in  all,  after  the  difeafe 
has  frequently  recurred,  concretions  of  a  chalky  na- 
ture are  formed  upon  the  outfide  of  the  joints,  and  for 
the  moll  part  immediately  under  the  ikin.  The 
matter  feems  to  be  depofited  at  firil  in  a  fluid  form, 
but  afterwards  becomes  dry  and  firm.  In  their  dry 
flate,  thefe  concretions  are  a  friable  earthy  fubftance, 
very  entirely  folublc  in  acids.  After  they  hnve  been 

form- 
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formed,  they  contribute,   with  other  circuinftanccs,, 
to  deftroy  the  motion  of  the  joint. 

DXVII. 

In  mod  perfons  who  have  laboured  under  the  gout 
for  many  years  a  nephritic  affedion  comes  on,  and 
difcovers  itfeif  by  all  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  at- 
tend calculous  concretions  in  the  kidneys,  and  which 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  defcribe  in  another  place. 
All  that  is  necefinry  to  be  obferved  here  is,  that  the 
nephritic  affedion  alternates  with  paroxyfms  of  the 
gout,  and  that  the  two  afFe&ions,  the  nephritic  and 
the  gouty,  are  hardly  ever  prefent  at  the  fame  time. 
This  alfo  may  be  obferved,  that  children  of  gouty  or 
nephritic  parents,  commonly  inherit  one  or  other  of 
thefe  difeafes  ;  but  whichever  may  have  been  the 
principal  difeale  of  the  parent,  fome  of  the  children 
have  the  one,  and  fome  the  other.  In  fome  of  them, 
the  nephritic  affecYion  occurs  alone,  without  any  gout 
fupervening  ;  and  this  happens  to  be  frequently  the 
cafe  of  the  female  offspring  of  gouty  parents, 

DXVIil. 

In  the  whole  of  the  hiftory  already  given  I 
have  defcribed  the  moft  common  form  of  the  difeafe ; 
and  which  therefore,  however  diverfified  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  faid,  may  be  ftill  called  the  regular  ftate 
,  of  the  gout.  Upon  occafion,  however,  the  difeafe  af- 
fumes  different  appearances*  ;  but,  as  I  fuppofe  the 
difeafe  to  depend  always  upon  a  certain  diathelis  or 
difpolition  of  the  fyftem  ;  fo  every  appearance  which 
we  can  perceive  to  depend  upon  that  fame  difpoiiti- 
on,  I  lhall  confider  as  afymptom  and  cafe  of  the  gout. 

The 

*  Thefe  different  appearances  which  the  gout  aflumes,  are  extreme- 
ly unlike  the  regular  gout  above  dtfcribed;  the  young  practitioner 
ought  therefore  to  pay  peculiar  attention  to  them,  that  when  he  ob- 
ferves  them  in  patients,  he  may  hot  think  them  fymptoms  of  other 

difeafes,  or  even  mnia'ke  them  for  primary  difeafes.  Errors  of  t h is 
kind  are  frequently  committed  by  ignorant  practitioners,  U*  their 
own  discredit  and  the  dagger  of  their  patient'*  life. 
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The  principal  circumftance  in  what  we  term  the  Re- 
gular gout,  is  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints; 
and,  whatever  fymptoms  we  can  perceive  to  be  con- 
needed  with,  or  to  depend  upon,  the  difpofition  which 
produces  that  inflammatory  affection,  but  without  its 
taking  place,  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  we 
name  the  Irregular  Gout. 

DXIX. 

Of  fuch  irregular  gout  there  are  three  different 
ftates,  which  I  name  the  atonic,  the  retrocedent^  and 
the  mi/placed  gout. 

DXX. 

The  atonic  ftate  is  when  the  gouty  diathefis  pre- 
vails in  the  fyftem,  but,  from  certain  caufes,  does  not 
produce  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints.  In 
this  cafe,  the  morbid  fymptoms  which  appear  are 
chiefly  affections  of  the  ftomach ;  fuch  as  lofs  of 
appetite,  indigeftion,  and  its  various  circ  urn  fiances  of: 
ficknefs,  naufea,  vomiting,  flatulency,  acrid  eructati- 
ons,P,and  pains  in  the  region  of  the  itomach.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  frequently  accompanied  with  pains 
and  cramps  in  feveral  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  body,  which  are  reliev- 
ed by /the  difcharge  of  wind  from  the  flomach. 
Together  with  thefe  affections  of  the  flomach, 
there  commonly  occurs  a  coil;  ,renns ;  but  fome- 
times  a  loofenefs  with  cholic  pafltea  Thefe  affect- 
ions of  the  alimentary  canal  ajput,v£n  attended  with 
all  the  fymptoms  of  hypQcUridriafis,;  as  dejecti- 
on of  mind,  a  conltant  and  anxious  attention  to  the 
ilighteft  feelings,  an  imaginary 'aggravation  of  thefe, 
and  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  them. 

In  the  fame  atonic  gout,  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax 
alfo  are  fometimes  affected,  and  palpitations,  faint- 
ings,  and  aft h  ma,  occur. 

In  the  head  alfo  occur,  headachs,  giddinefs,  apo- 
plectic and  paralytic  affections, 
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DXXI. 

When  the  feveral  fymptoms  now  mentioned  occur 
in  habits  having  the  marks  of  a  gouty  difpofition, 
this  may  be  fufpected  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  them  ;  and  efpecially  when  either,  in  fuch  habits, 
a  mauifeft  tendency  to  the  inflammatory  affection  has 
formerly  appeared  ;  or  when  the  fymptoms  mentioned 
are  intermixed  with,  and  are  not  relieved  by,  fome 
degree  of  the  inflammatory  gout.  In  fuch  cafes  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  confidering  the  whole  as  a  ftate  of 
the  gout. 

DXXII. 

Another  (late  of  the  difeafe  I  name  the  retrocedent 
gout.  This  occurs  when  an  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  joints  has,  in  the  ufual  manner,  come  on,  but 
which,  without  ariling  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  pain 
and  inflammation,  or,  at  leaft,  without  thefe  continu- 
ing for  the  ufual  time,  and  receding  gradually  in  the 
ufual  manner,  they  fuddenly  and  entirely  ceafe,  while 
fome  internal  part  becomes  affected.  The  internal 
part  moft  commonly  affected  is  the  ftomach,  which  is 
then  affected  with  anxiety,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  or  vio- 
lent pain ;  but  fometimes  the  internal  part  is  the 
heart,  which  gives  occalion  to  a  fyncope ;  fometimes 
it  is  the  lungs  which  are  affedled  with  afthma ;  and 
fometimes  it  is  the  head,  giving  occafion  to  apoplexy 
or  palfy.-  In  aPPe>tfe  cafes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fymptom^  'fclwa^  all  a  part  of  the  fame  difeafe, 
however  different  thOTBectioa  may  feem  to  be  in  the 
parts  which  it  attacks. 

DXXIII. 

The  third  ftate  of  irregular  gout,  which  we  name 
the  mifplaced)  is  when  the  gouty  diathefis,  inftead  of 
producing  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints, 
produces  an  inflammatory  affection  of  fome  internal 
f  art,  and  which  appears  from  the  fame  fymptoms  that 
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attend  the  inflammation  of  thofe  parts  arifing  from, 
other  caufes. 

Whether  the  gouty  diathefis  does  ever  produce  fuch 
inflammation  of  the  internal  parts,  without  having 
firft  produced  it  in  the  joints,  or  if  the  inflammation 
of  the  internal  part  be  always  a  tranflation  from  the 
joints  previoufly  aflfe&ed,  1  dare  not  determine  ;  but, 
even  fuppoiing  the  latter  to  be  always  the  cafe,  I 
think  the  difference  of  the  affection  of  the  internal 
part  muft  flill  diftinguifh  the  mifplaced  from  what  I 
have  named  the  Retrocedent  Gout. 

DXXIV. 

What  internal  parts  may  be  afTected  by  the  mif- 
placed gout  I  cannot  precifely  fay,  becaufe  I  have  ne- 
ver met  with  any  cafes  of  the  mifplaced  gout  in  my 
practice ;  and  I  find  no  cafes  of  it  diftinctly  marked 
by  practical  writers,  except  that  of  a  pneumonic  in- 
flammation. 

DXXV. 

There  are  two  cafes  of  atranflated  gout ;  the  one  of 
which  is  an  affection  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  pro- 
ducing pain,  flrangury,  and  a  catarrhus  veficae  :  The 
other  is  an  affection  of  the  rectum,  fometimes  by  pain 
alone  in  that  part,  and  fometimes  by  haemorrhoidal 
fwellings  there.  In  gouty  perfons,  I  have  known  fuch 
affections  alternate  with  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
joints:  But  whether  to  refer  thofe  affedtions  to  the  retro- 
cedent,  or  to  the  niifplaced  gout,  I  will  not  prefume 
to  determine. 

DXXVL 

From  the  hiftory  which  I  have  now  delivered  of 
the  gout,  I  think  it  may  be  difcerned  under  all  its  va- 
rious appearances.  It  is,  however,  commonly  fup- 
pofed,  that  there  are  cafes  in  which  it  may  be  difficult 
to  diflinguifh  gout  from  rheumatifm,  and  it  is  poflible 
there  may  be  fuch  cafes :  but,  for  the  mod  part,  the 
two  difeafes  may  be  diftinguifhed  with  great  certainty 
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by  obferving  the  predifpofition,  the  antecedents,  the 
parts  affected,  the  recurrences  of  the  difeafe,  and  its 
connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem ;  which 
circumftances,  for  the  moft  part,  appear  very  different- 
ly in  the  two  difeafes. 

DXXVII. 

With  refpect  to  the  gout,  our  next  buiinefs  is  to  in- 
veftigate  its  proximate  caufe  ;  which  muft  be  a  diffi- 
cult talk,  and  I  attempt  it  with  fome  diffidence. 

Dxxyin, 

'•  Upon  this  fubjedt,  the  opinion  which  has  generally 
prevailed  is,  that  the  gout  depends  upon  a  certain  mor- 
bific matter,  always  prefent  in  the  body  ;  and  that  this 
matter,  by  certain  caufes,thrownuponthe  jointsorother 
parts,  produces  the  feveral  phenomena  of  the  difeafe. 

DXXIX. 

This  doctrine,  however  ancient  and  general,  ap- 
pears to  me  very  doubtful  ;  for, 

Firft,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  morbific 
matter  being  prefent  in  perfons  difpofed  to  the  gout. 
There  are  no  experiments  or  obfervations  which  friow 
that  the  blood,  or  other  humours  of  gouty  perfons, 
are  in  any  refpect  different  from  thofe  of  other  perfons. 
Previous  to  attacks  of  the  gout,  there  appear  no  marks 
of  any  morbid  ftate  of  the  fluids  ;  for  the  difeafe  gene- 
Tally  attacks  thofe  perfons  who  have  enjoyed  the  moffc 
perfect  health,  and  appear  to  be  in  that  ftate  when  the 
difeafe  comes  on.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  difeafe, 
a  peculiar  matter  indeed  appears  in  gouty  perfons, 
(DXVJ.)  but  this,  which  does  not  appear  in  every  in- 
ftance,  and  which  appears  only  after  the  difeafe  has 
fubfifted  for  a  long  time,  feems  manifeftly  to  be  the  ef- 
fect, not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Further,  though 
there  be  certain  acrids  which,  taken  into  the  body, 
feem  to  excite  the  gout  (oiv.)it  is  probable  that  thefe 
acrids  operate  otherwife  in  exciting  the  difeafe,  than 
by  affording  the  material  eaufe  of  it.  In  general, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  there  is  no  proof  of  any  morbific  matter  be- 
ing the  caufe  of  the  gout. 

Secondly,  The  fuppofitions  concerning  the  particular 
nature  of  the  matter  producing  the  gout,  have  been 
fo  various  and  contradictory  to  each  other,  as  to  allow 
us  to  conclude,  that  there  is  truly  no  proof  of  the  ex- 
iflence  of  any  of  them.  With  refpect  to  many  of 
thefe  fuppofitions,  they  are  fo  inconfirtent  with  chemi- 
cal philofophy,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  that  they  muft  be  entirely  rejected. 

Thirdly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  being 
the  caufe-  of  the  gout,  is  not  confident  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  difcafe,  particularly  with  its  frequent 
and  fudden  tranflations  from  one  part  to  another. 

Fourthly,  The  fuppofition  is  farther  rendered  impro- 
bable by  this,  that,  if  a  morbific  matter  did  exift,  its 
operation  fhould  be  fimilar  in  the  feveral  parts  which 
it  attacks ;  whereas  in  feems  to  be  very  different,  be- 
ing ftimulant  and  exciting  inflammations  in  the  joints, 
but  fedative  and  deilroying  the  tons  in  the  ftomach  : 
Which,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  particular  matter  ad- 
ing  in  both  cafes,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  differ- 
ence in  the  part  affected. 

Fifthly,  Some  facts  alleged  in  proof  of  a  morbific 
matter,  are  not  fufficiently  confirmed,  fuch  as  thole 
which  would  prove  the  difeafe  to  be  contagious. 
There  is,  however,  no  proper  evidence  of  this,  the 
facts  given  being  not  only  few,  but  exceptionable; 
and  the  negative  obfervations  are  innumerable. 

Sixthly,  Some  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  a 
morbific  matter,  are  founded  upon  a  miftaken  expla- 
nation. The  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  up- 
on a  morbific  matter,  becaufe  it  is  hereditary.  But 
the  inference  is  not  juft  :  for  moil  hereditary  difeafes 
do  not  depend  upon  any  morbific  matter,  but  upon  a 
particular  conformation  of  the  flructure  of  the  body, 
tranfmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  offspring  j  and  this 
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lad  appears  to  be  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  gout, 
It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  hereditary  difeafes,  de- 
pending upon  a  morbific  matter,  always  appear  much 
more  early  in  life  than  the  gout  commonly  does. 

Seventhly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter 
being  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  has  been  hitherto  ufelefs, 
as  it  has  not  fuggefted  any  fuccefsful  method  of  cure. 
Particular  fuppofitions  have  often  corrupted  the  prac- 
tice, and  have  frequently  led  from  thofe  views  which 
might  be  ufeful,  and  from  that  practice  which  expe- 
rience had  approved.  Further,  though  the  fuppofi- 
tion of  a  morbific  matter  has  been  generally  received, 
it  has  been  as  generally  neglected  in  practice.  When 
the  gout  has  affected  the  flomach,  nobody  thinks  of 
correcting  the  matter  fuppofed  to  be  prefent  there, 
but  merely  of  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres. 

.Eighthly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  is 
quite  fuperfluous :  for  it  explains  nothing,  without 
fbppofing  that  matter  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
ilate  of  the  moving  powers  ;  and  a  change  in  the  Hate 
of  the  moving  powers,  produced  by  other  caufes,  ex- 
plains every  circumftance,  without  the  fuppofition  of 
a  morbific  matter ;  and,  to  this  purpofe,  it  may  be  ob- 
fcrved,  that  many  of  the  caufes  (DIV.)  exciting  the 
gout,  do  not  operate  upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  but 
directly  and  foiely  upon  that  of  the  moving  powers. 

Laftly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  is  al- 
fo fuperfluous ;  becaufe,  without  any  fuch  fuppofition, 
I  think  the  difeafe  can  be  explained  in  a  manner  more 
confident  with  its  phenomena,  with  the  laws  of  the  a- 
ntmal  ceconomy,  and  with  the  method  of  cure  which 
experience  has  approved. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  this  explanation  ;  but,  before 
entering  upon  it,  I  muft  premife  fome  general  obfer- 
vations. 

DXXX. 

The  firfl  obfervation  is,  that  the  gout  is  a  difeafe  of 

the 
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the  whole  fyftem,  or  depends  upon  a  certain  genera! 
conformation  and  flate  of  the  body  ;  which  manifeft- 
ly  appears  from  the  facts  mentioned  from  ccccxciv* 
to  ccccxcvii.  But  the  general  ftate  of  the  fyftem 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  ftate  of  its  primary  moving 
powers ;  and  therefore  the  gout  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  chiefly  an  affection  of  thefe. 
DXXXL 

My  fecond  obfervation  is,  that  the  gout  is  mam- 
feftly  an  affection  of  the  nervous  fyftem* ;  in  which  the 
primary  moving  powers  of  the  whole  fyftem  are  lodg- 
ed. The  occafional  or  exciting  caufes  (DIV.)  are  a!U 
moft  all  ftich  as  act  diredHy  upon  the  nerves  and  net* 
vous  fyftem  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fymptoms  <2>f 
the  atonic  or  retrocedenc  gout  are  manifeftly  affec- 
tions of  the  fame  fyftem.  (DXX,  and  DXXII.)  This 
leads  us  to  feekforan  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the 
difeafe  in  the  laws  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  parti- 
cularly the  changes  which  may  happen  in  the  balance 
of  its  feveral  parts. 

DXXXII. 

My  third  obfervation  is,  that  the  ftoraach,  which, 
has  fo  univerfal  a  confent  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem^ 
is  the  internal  part  that  is  the  moft  frequently,  and 
often  very  considerably,  affected  by  the  gout.  The 
paroxyfms  of  the  difeafe  are  commonly  preceded  by 
an  affection  of  theftomach;  (DVII.)  many  of  the  excit- 
ing caufes  (DIV.)  act  firftupon  the  ftomach ;  and  the 
fymptoms  of  the  atonic  and  retrocedent  gout  (DXX> 
DXXII.)  are  moft  commonly  and  chiefly  affections  of 
the  fame  organ.  This  obfervation  leads  us  to  remark, 
that  there  is  a  balance  fubfifting  between  the  ftate  of 

the 

*  Boerhaave  after  defcribing  the  difeafe,  fays,  Aphorifro*  1262% 
"  From  all  which  it  appears  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gout  is 
'*  a  vitiated  ftate  of  the  molt  minute,  and  confequently  nervous  vef* 
fels  of  the  body  j  and  alfo  of  that  fluid  which  flows  through  ifo 
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the  internal  and  that  of  the  external  parts  ;  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  is  conne&ed 
with  that  of  the  external  parts,  (XLIV.)  fo  that  the 
ftate  of  tone  in  the  one  may  be  communicated  to  the 
other. 

DXXXIII. 

Thefe  obfervations  being  premifed,  I  fhall  now  of- 
fer the  following  pathology  of  the  gout. 

In  fome  perfons  there  is  a  certain  vigorous  and  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  fyftem  (ccccxcvi.)  which,  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  life,  is  liable  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  ex- 
tremities, (CCGCXCIX,  DVI.)  This  is  in  fome  meafure 
communicated  to  the  whole  fyftem,  but  appears  more 
efpecially  in  the  functions  of  the  ftomach.  (DVII.) 
When  this  lofs  of  tone  occurs  while  the  energy  of  the 
brain  ftill  retains  its  vigour,  the  vis  medicatrix  natu- 
rae is  excited  to  reftorc  the  tone  of  the  parts  ;  and  ac- 
complimes  it  by  exciting  an  inflammatory  affection  ia 
fome  part  of  the  extremities.  When  this  has  fubiift- 
ed  for  fome  days,  the  tone  of  the  extremities,  and  of 
the  whole  fyftem,  are  reftored,  and  the  patient  returns 
to  his  ordinary  ftate  of  health.  XDXI.) 
DXXXIV. 

This  is  the  courfe  of  things,  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  difeafe,  which  we  name  the  regular  gout  ; 
but  there  are  circumftances  of  the  body,  in  which  this 
courfe  is  interrupted  or  varied.  Thus  when  the  ato- 
ny (DVI,  DVI  i.)  has  taken  place,  if  the  re-aclion  (DIX.) 
do  not  fucceed,  the  atony  continues  in  the  ftomach, 
or  perhaps  in  other  internal  parts,  and  produces  that 
ftate  which  we  have,  for  reafons  now  obvious,  named 
the  atonic  gout. 

DXXXV. 

A  fecond  cafe  of  variation  in  the  courfe  of  the  gout 
js,  when,  to  the  atony,  the  re-action  and  inflamma- 
tion have  to  a  certain  degree  fucceeded,  but,  from 
caufes  either  internal  or  external,  the  tone  of  the  ex- 
tremities, 
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tremities,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  fyflem,  is  weak- 
ened;  fo  that  the  inflammatory  flate,  before  it  hadei* 
ther  proceeded  to  the  degree,  or  continued  for  the 
time,  requifite  for  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  fyflem, 
fuddenly  and  entirely  ceafes.  Hence  the  ftomach, 
and  other  internal  parts,  relapfe  into  the  ftate  of  ato- 
ny ;  and  perhaps  have  this  increafed  by  the  atony 
communicated  from  the  extremities  :  All  which  ap- 
pears in  what  we  have  termed  the  retrocedent  gout. 
DXXXVI. 

A  third  cafe  of  variation  from  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  the  gout,  is,  when,  to  the  atony  ufually  preceding, 
an  inflammatory  re-action  fully  fucceeds ;  but  has  its 
ufual  determination  to  the  joints  by  fome  circumflan- 
ces  prevented  ;  and  is  therefore  directed  to  an  inter- 
nal part,  where  it  produces  an  inflammatory  affection, 
and  that  (late  of  things  which  we  have  named  the  mif- 
-placed  gout. 

DXXXVIt. 

We  have  thus  offered  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  fyflem  in  the  feveral  ftates  of  the 
gout ;  and  this  explanation  we  fuppofe  to  be  confift- 
ent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe,  and  with  the 
laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  There  are  indeed, 
with  refpect  to  the  theory  of  the  difeafe,  feveral  quef- 
tions  which  might  be  put ;  to  which  we  have  not  giv- 
en any  anfwer.  But,  though  perhaps  we  could  give 
an  anfwer  to  many  of  thefe  queftions,  it  does  not  here 
appear  neceffary  ;  as  at  prefent  we  intend  only  to  e- 
fiabiifh  fuch  general  facts  with  regard  to  this  difeafe, 
as  may  lay  a  foundation  for  the  cure  of  it,  fo  far  as 
experience  has  enabled  us  to  profecute  it.  Proceed- 
ing, therefore,  upon  the  feveral  parts  of  the  patholo- 
gy given,  as  fo  many  matters  of  fact,  I  fliall  now  con- 
fider  what  may  be  attempted  towards  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe. 

VOL,  I.  L  1  DXXXVIII, 
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DXXXVIII. 

In  entering  upon  this,  I  muft  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  a  cure  has  been  commonly  thought  im- 
poffible ;  and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  probable, 
that  the  gout,  as  a  ciifeafe  of  the  whole  habit,  and  ve- 
ry often  depending  upon  original  conformation,  can- 
not be  cured  by  medicines,  the  effecls  of  which  are 
always  very  traniitory,  and  feldom  extend  to  the  pro- 
ducing any  coniiderable  change  of  the  whole  habit. 
DXXX1X. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  happy  for  gouty  per- 
fons,  if  this  opinion  had  been  implicitly  received  by 
them;  as  it  would  have  prevented  their  having  been fo 
often  the  dupes  of  felf-interefted  pretenders,  who  have 
either  amufed  them  with  inert  medicines,  or  haverafh- 
ly  employed  thofe  of  the  mod  pernicious  tendency. 
I  am  much  difpofed  to  believe  the  impoffibility  of  a 
cure  of  the  gout  by  medicines ;  and  more  certainly 
Hill  incline  to  think,  that  whatever  may  be  the  poffi- 
ble  power  of  medicines,  yet  no  medicine  for  curing 
the  gout  has  hitherto  been  found.  Although  almoit 
every  age  has  prefented  a  new  remedy,  yet  all  hither- 
to offered  have  very  foon  been  either  neglected  as  ufe- 
lefs,  or  condemned  as  pernicious. 

[DXL. 

Though  unwilling  to  admit  the  power  of  medicines, 
yet  I  contend,  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  towards 
the  cure  of  the  gout  by  a  regimen  :  And  from  what 
has  been  obferved  (ccccxcviii.)  I  am  firmly  perfuad- 
,  ed,  that  any  man  who,  early  in  life,  will  enter  upon 
the  conftant  practice  of  bodily  labour,  and  of  abfti- 
nence  from  animal  food,  will  be  preferved  entirely 
from  the  difeafe. 

Whether  there  be  any  other  means  of  radically  cur- 
ing the  gout,"  I  am  not  ready  to  determine.  There 
are  hifiories  of  cafes  of  the  gout,  in  which  it  is  faid, 
that  by  great  emotions  of  mind,  by  wounds,  and  by' 

other 
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other  accidents,  the  fymptoms  have  been  fuddenly  re- 
lieved, and  never  again  returned  ;  but  how  far  thefe 
accidental  cures  might  be  imitated  by  art,  or  would 
fucceed  in  other  cafes,  is  at  leafl  extremely  uncertain. 

DXLI. 

The  practices  proper  and  neceflary  in  the  treatment 

of  the  gout,  are  to  be  confidered  under  two  heads  : 

firjl,  As  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  intervals  of 

paroxyfms ;  or  fecondly,  As  during  the  time  of  thefe, 

DXLII. 

In  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms,  the  indications  are, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  paroxyfuis,  or  at  lead  to  ren- 
der them  lefs  frequent,  and  more  moderate.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  paroxyfms,  the  indications  are, 
to  moderate  the  violence,  and  morten  the  duration, 
of  them  as  much  as  can  be  done  with  fafety, 
DXLIII. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  gout  may  be  en- 
tirely prevented  by  conftant  bodily  exercife,  and  by  a 
low  diet ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  prevention  may 
take  place  even  in  perfons  who  have  a  hereditary  dif- 
poiition  to  the  difeafe.  I  muft  add  here,  that,  even 
when  the  difpofition  has  difcovere4  itfelf  by  feveral 
paroxyfms  of  inflammatory  gout,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
labour  and  abftinence  will  abfolutely  prevent  any  re- 
turns of  it  during  the  reft  of  life  *.  Thefe,  therefore, 
are  the  means  of  anfwering  the  firft  indication  to  be 
purfued  in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms  ;  and  I  muft 
here  offer  fome  remarks  upon  the  proper  ufe  of  thefe 
remedies.  L 1  2  DXLIV. 

*  Several  cafes  are  to  met  with  in  practical  authors,  which  con- 
firm this  obfervation.  Van  Swietcn  relates  the  cafe  of  a  prieft,  who* 
enjoyed  a  rich  living,  and  had  long  been  an  old  and  conftant  fufferer, 
in  the  gout ;  but  happening  at  lad  to  be  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Bar- 
bary,  was  detained  there  in  a  ilate  of  flavery  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years,  and  kept  conftantly  at  work  in  the  galleys,  with  only  a  very 
fparediet.  The  regimen  he  there  underwent  had  this  good  effect, 
that  after  he  was  ranfomed  from  his  captivity,  having  loft  his  trou- 
blefome  and  monftrous  fatnefs,  he  never  once  had  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
though  he  lived  feveral  years  after  the  event  happened. 
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DXLIV. 

Exercife  in  perfons  difpofed  to  the  gout,  is  dire&ed 
to  two  purpofes :  One  of  thefe  is  the  ftrengthening 
of  the  tone  of  the  extreme  vefleis  ;  and  the  other,  the 
guarding  againft  a  plethoric  ftate.  For  the  former, 
if  exercife  be  employed  early  in  life,  and  before  in- 
temperance has  weakened  the  body,  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, if  abftinence  be  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  little 
exercife  will  be  neceffary. 

DXLV. 

With  refpec~l  to  exercife,  this  in  general  is  to  be 
pbferved,  that  it  fhould  never  be  violent ;  for,  if  vio- 
lent, it  cannot  be  long  continued,  and  muft  always 
endanger  the  bringing  on  an  atony  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  preceding  exercife. 

DXLVI. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  exercife  of  gefta- 
tion,  though  confiderable  and  conftant,  if  it  be  entire- 
ly without  bodily  exercife,  will  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe in  preventing  the  gout.  For  this  end,  therefore, 
the  exercife  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  that  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  and  muft  be  moderate,  but  at  the  fame  time  con- 
ilant  and  continued  through  life. 
DXLVII. 

In  every  cafe  and  circumftance  of  the  gout  in  which 
the  patient  retains  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  bodily  exer- 
cife, in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms,  will  always  be  ufe- 
ful ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  when  the 
difpofition  to  it  is  not  yetftrong,  exerciie  may  prevent 
a  paroxyfrn  which  otherwife  might  have  come  on.  In 
more  advanced  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  however,  when 
there  is  forne  difpofition  to  a  paroxyfm,  much  walking 
will  bring  it  on .\  either  as  it  weakens  the  tone  of  the 
lower  extremities,  or  as  it  excites  an  inflammatory 
difpofition  in  them  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the 

fame 
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fame  manner  ftrains  or  contufions  often  bring  on  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  the  gout. 

DXLVIIL 

Abftinence,  the  other  part  of  our  regimen  (D*L.) 
for  preventing  the  gout,  is  of  more  difficult  applica- 
tion. If  an  abftinence  from  animal  food  be  entered 
upon  early  in  life,  while  the  vigour  of  the  fyflem  is  yet 
entire,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  both  fafe  and 
effectual ;  but,  if  the  motive  for  this  diet  fhall  not 
have  occurred  till  the  conftitution  fhall  have  been  bro- 
ken by  intemperance,  or  by  the  decline  of  life,  a  low 
diet  may  then  endanger  the  bringing  on  an  atonic 
ftate. 

BXLIX. 

Further,  if  a  low  diet  be  entered  upon  only  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  be  at  the  fame  time  a  very  great 
change  in  the  former  manner  of  living,  the  withdraw- 
ing of  an  accuftomed  ftimulus  of  the  Tyftem  may  rea- 
dily throw  this  into  an  atonic  fiate  *. 

DL. 

The  fafety  of  an  abftemious  courfe  may  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  management  of  it.  It  is  ani- 
mal food  which  efpecially  difpofes  to  the  plethoric 
and  inflammatory  ftate,  and  that  food  is  to  be  there- 
fore efpecially  avoided  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
vegetable  aliment  of  the  lowed  quality  that  is  in  dan- 
ger of  weakening  the  fyflem  too  much,  by  not  afford- 
ing fufficient  nourifhment  ;  and  more  particularly, 
©f  weakening  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  by  its  acefcency. 
Jt  is  therefore  a  diet  of  a  middle  nature  that  is  to  be 
chofen ;  and  milk  is  precifely  of  this  kind,  as  contain- 
ing both  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

As  approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk,  and  as  being 
a  vegetable  matter  containing  the  greatefl  portion  of 
nourifliment,  the  farinaceous  feeds  are  next  to  be  cho-> 

fen, 

*  A  fudden  change  from  a  full  to  a  fpare  dirt  was  juftly  enumcra- 
£ed  among  the  occafional  caufcs  of  the  gout  in  article  504. 
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fen,  and  are  the  food  moft  proper  to  be  joined  with 
milk. 

DLL 

With  refpedl:  to  drink,  fermented  liquors  are  ufc- 
ful  only  when  they  are  joined  with  animal  food,  and 
that  by  their  acefcency  ;  and  their  ftimulus  is  only 
neceffary  from  cuftom.  When,  therefore,  animal  food 
is  to  be  avoided,  fermented  liquors  are  unnecefTary ; 
and,  by  increaling  the  acefcency  of  vegetables,  thefe 
liquors  may  be  hurtful.  The  ftimulus  of  fermented 
or  fpiritous  liquors,  is  not  neceiTary  to  the  young  and 
vigorous  ;  and,  when  much  employed,  impairs  the 
tone  of  the  fyftem.  Thefe  liquors,  therefore  are  to  be 
avoided,  except  fo  far  as  cuftorn  and  the  declining 
ftate  of  the  fyftem  may  have  rendered  them  neceffary. 
For  preventing  or  moderating  the  regular  gout,  wa- 
ter is  the  only  proper  drink. 

DLII. 

With  refpeft  to  an  abftemious  courfc,  it  has  been 
fuppofed  that  an  abftinence  from  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors,  or  the  living  upon  milk  and  fari- 
nacea  alone  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  radical  cure  of  the  gout:  and  it  is  poili- 
ble  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  in  certain  circum- 
flances  of  the  conftitution,  fuch  a  meafure  might  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe.  But  this  is  very  doubtful ;  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  abftinence  muft,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  continued,  and  the  milk  diet  be  perfifted 
in,  for  the  reft  of  life.  It  is  well  known,  that  feveral 
perfons  who  had  entered  on  an  abftemious  courfe,  and 
had  been  thereby  delivered  from  the  gout,  have, 
however,  upon  returning  to  their  former  manner  of 
full  living,  had  the  diieafe  return  upon  them  with  as 
much  violence  as  before,  or  in  a  more  irregular  and 
more  dangerous  form. 

DLIII. 

It    has  been   alledged,  that   for  preventing    the 

return 
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return  of  the  gout,  blood-letting,  or  fcarifications  of 
the  feet,  frequently  repeated,  and  at  ftated  times,  may 
be  practifed  with  advantage  j  but  of  this  I  have  had 
no  experience. 

DLIV. 

Exercife  and  abftinence  are  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  plethoric  flate  which  gives  the  difpofition  to  the 
gout ;  and  are  therefore  the  means  propofed  for  pre- 
venting paroxyfms,  or  at  lead  for  rendering  them  lefs 
frequent  and  more  moderate.  But  many  circumftanccs 
prevent  the  fleadinefs  necelTary  in  purfuing  thefe  mea- 
fures  :  and  therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  unlefs  great  cars 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting  caufes,  the  difeafe  may 
frequently  return  ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  the  prevent- 
ing of  paroxyfms  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  avoid* 
ing  thofe  exciting  caufes  enumerated  in  DIV.  The 
conduct  neceflary  for  avoiding  them,  will  be  fuf> 
ficiently  obvious  to  perfons  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Hygieine,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been 
delivered  in  another  place. 

DLV. 

A  due  attention  in  avoiding  thofe  feVeral  caufes, 
(DIII,  DIV.)  will  certainly  prevent  fits  of  the  gout ;  and 
the  taking  care  that  the  exciting  caufes  be  never  appli- 
ed in  a  great  degree,  will  certainly  render  fits  more^ 
moderate  when  they  do  come  on.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  will  appear,  that  a  Uriel  attention  to  the 
whole  conduct  of  life,  is  in  this  matter  neceflary  *  ; 

and 

*  The  phyfician  has  more  difficulty  in  perfuading  his  patients  to 
a  proper  regimen  in  the  gout  than  in  any  other  difeafe  ;  and  if  he 
would  gain  reputation,  he  ought  to  pay  peculiar  attention  to  this 
part  of  pra&ice,  and  ufe  his  utmoft  art  in  convincing  his  patient  of 
the  necefiity  of  abftemious  diet,  and  a  regular  conduft.  Gouty  pa- 
tients are  generally  the  genuine  offspring  of  jolly  Bacchus,  and  pre- 
fer the  tranfient  indulgence  of  their  jovial  inclinations  to  the  ranfom 
of  whole  years  of  torment  at  the  eafy  price  of  a  life  of  fobriety 
and  temperance,  until  the  invincibleQueen  of  tortures,  as  Lucian  calls 
her,  fully  convinces  them  of  their  errors.  They  are  then  anxious 
far  medieal  advice,  and  after  eonfulting  the  phyfician,  they  are  wiH^ 
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and  therefore,  when  the  predifpofition  has  taken  place, 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  the  difeafe. 

DLVI. 

I  am  indeed  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by  obviating 
the  predifpolition,  and  by  avoiding  the  exciting  cauf- 
es,  the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevented  :  But  as  the 
meafuves  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  will,  in  mod  cafes, 
be  purfued  with  difficulty,  and  even  with  reluctance, 
men  have  been  very  defirous  to  find  a  medicine  which 
might  anfvver  the  purpofe  without  any  reftraint  ori 
their  manner  of  living.  To  gratify  this  deiire,  phyfi- 
cians  have  propofed,  and,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  em- 
pirics have  feigned,  many  remedies,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy obferved.  Of  what  nature  feveral  of  thefe  reme- 
dies have  been,  1  cannot  certainly  fay  ;  but,  of  thofe 
which  are  unknown,  we  conclude,  from  their  having 
been  only  of  temporary  fame,  and  from  their  having 
ibon  falling  into  neglect,  that  they  have  been  either 
inert  or  pernicious,  and  therefore  1  make  no  inquiry 
after  them  ;  and  mall  now  remark  only  upon  one  or 
two  known  remedies  for  the  gout  which  have  been 
lately  in  vogue. 

DLVII. 

One  of  thefe  is  what  has  been  named  in  England 
the  Portland  Powder  *.     This  is  not  a  new  medicine, 

but 

ing  implicitly  to  obey  his  flri'&eft  injunctions.  They  feldom,  how- 
ever, then  find  much  relief  j  and  remain  living  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  adage  : 

fero  raedicina  paratur, 

Cum  mala  perlongas  invaluere  moras. 

*  This  medicine  was  fo  called  from  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Port- 
land being  cured  by  it  of  an  hereditary  and  very  inveterate  gout. 
It  confifts  of  equal  parts  of  the  following  bitter  aromatics  :  viz. 
Rad.  ariftolochiae  rotundas,  Rad.  gentianse,  Summitat,  chamedry- 
os,  fummitat.  chamaepityos,  fummitat.  centaur,  min.  A  drachm  of 
this  powder  is  ordered  to  be  taken,  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  a 
little  wine,  broth,  tea,  £:c.  in  a  morning,  falling,  the  patient  tailing 
nothing  for  an  hour  and  an  half  after  it  ;  it  muft  be  ufed  in  this  dole 
for  three  months  without  the  lead  interruption  •'  Forty-five  grain* 
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but  is  mentioned  by  GALEN,  and  with  feme  little  va- 
riation in  its  compofition,  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  almoft  every  age  fmce  that  time.     It  ap- 
VOL.  I.  M   m  pears 

are  to  be  taken  daily  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  fucceeding  three 
months  :  half  a  drachm  every  day  for  the  next  fix  months  ;  and  half 
a  drachm  every  other  day,  during  the  fecondyear.  It  is  fometimcs 
two  years  complete  before  any  change  be  produced,  but  the  patient 
nmft  not  therefore  abandon  the  medicine,  but  continue  its  life. 

Thefe  aromatic  bitters  have  been  long  in  ufe  as  remedies  for  the 
gout.  We  find  Galen  preferring  in  this  difeafs  the  feeds  and  tops 
of  wild  rue,  birthworth,  lelTer  centfiury,  gentian,  £c.  either  fin- 
gly,  or  mixed  in  certain^,  proportions.  Trillian  defcribes  fimilar'ati- 
tidotea,  which  he  fays,  mult  be  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
viz.  fix  or  feven  month*,  or  even  for  a  year  and  upwards.  The 
tetra-pharmacon  of  Aetius,  compofed  of  gentian,  birthworth,  bay- 
berries  and  rayrrh,  is  a  finiilar  remedy,  and  is  alfo  directed  to  be  ufed 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  Caslius  Aurelianus  likewife  mentions 
ihefe  bitters  to  be  long  ufed  in  the  gout,  and  he  gives  them  theapo- 
lite  epithet  of  annalia.  The  Diatefleron,  which  has  not  been  long 
thrown  out  of  our  fh»ps,  and  is  (till  retained  in  fome  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  is  of  the  fame  kind.  The  ufe  of  thefe  medicines 
has  doubtlefs  in  many  cafes  completely  cured  the  gout,  but  in  many- 
cafes,  even  in  thofe  that  have  been  cured,  fatal  difeafes  have  fuper- 
vened.  The  ancients  were  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  an  indiicri- 
minate  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  :  *'  Many,"  fays  Galen,  **  of  a  mo- 
«k  derate  and  Jflender  habit  of  body,  have  loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe 
«*  of  drinks  compofed  of  thefe  kinds  of  remedies,  their  blood  bc- 
t(  \\~,%  dried  up.  The  numerous  arthritic  cafes  cured  by  thefe  me- 
«'  dicines,  encouraged  gouty  people  to  have  recourfe  to  them  indif- 
"  criminately,  and  without  refle&ing  that  thofe,  who  had  been 
«'  cured  by  them,  were  of  a  humid  and  phlegmatic  habit,  to  whom 
«'  medicines  of  this  fort  might  be  adminiftered  with  fafcty."  -^Egi- 
neta  has  a  fimilar  palfage.  **  Thofe,"  fays  he,  "  who  endeavour 
«  to  remove  the  difeafe  entirely  by  medicines,  to  be  ufed  through 
*'  the  whole  year,  will  doubtlefs  do  fervice  to  fuch  patients  as  are 
"  infeUed  with  pituitous  and  excrementitioua  humours  in  their  joints, 
•'  but  they  will  haften  an  untimely  death  in  perfons  of  a  dry  and  hot 
*<  habit  of  bedy,  by  forcibly  driving  the  morbific  matter  on  the  in- 
*'  teftines,  kidneys,  lungs,  or  fome  other  of  the  principal  bowels.7* 

The  anticnts,  then,  were  aware  of  the  danger  attending  ti: 
mifcuoui  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  ;  and  the  moderns  are  it  ill  move 
vinced  of  that  danger  :  hence  thefe  aromatic  bitters  are  entirely  laid 
-,  and  in  their  plage  the  pcruviau  bark  is  the  only  tonic  now  ufed 
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pears  to  have  been  at  times  in  fafliicn,  and  to  have 
again  fallen  into  tiegledt ;  and  I  think  that  this  la  ft 
has  been  owing  to  its  having  been  found  to  be,  in  ma- 
ny inftances,  pernicious.  In  every  inflance  which  I 
have  known  of  its  exhibition  for  the  length  of  time 
prefcribed,  the  perfons  who  had  taken  it  were  indeed 
afterwards  free  from  any  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  joints  :  but  they  were  affected  with  many  fymp- 
toms  of  the  atonic  gout ;  and  all,  foon  after  fmifhing 
their  courfe  of  the  medicine,  have  been  attacked  with 
apoplexy,  aflhma,  or  drcpfy,  which  proved  fatal. 

DLV1II. 

Another  remedy  which  has  had  the  appearance  of 
preventing  the  gout,  is  an  alkali  in  various  forms,  fuch 
as  the  fixed  alkali  both  mild  and  cauftic,  lime-water, 
foap?  and  abfovbent  earths.  Since  it  became  common 
to  exhibit  thefe  medicines  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
cafes,  it  has  often  happened  that  they  were  given  to 
thoie  who  were  at  the  fame  time  f abject  to  the  gout ; 
raid  it  has  been  obferved,  that,  under  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  gouty  perfons  have  been  longer  free  from 
the  fits  of  their  difeafe  *.  That,  however,  the  ufe 

of 

*  Some  remarkable  cafes  have  lately  occured  in  this  city  of  the 
«fHcacy  of  xrated  alkaline  water,  in  preventing  the  returns  of  the 
paroxyfms  of  the  gout.  It  requires  to  be  taken  fora  great  length  of 
time,  to  infure  fuccefs  ;  but  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  perfevere 
in  its  ufe,  in  confequtnce  of  a  fpeedy  removal  of  fome  of  the  mod, 
troublefome  fymptoms.  The  method  of  making  it  is  defer ibed  by 
feveral  authors  ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  readers  who  are  unac-» 
quainted  with  the  procefs  I  mall  give  an  abilra&  of  it.  Difiblve 
three  ounces,  troy  weight,  of  good  fait  of  tartar  in  a  gallon  and  an 
half  of  rain  water,  or  gootl  Co  ft  fpring  water  ;  filtre  the  folution* 
and  put  as  much  of  it  into  the  middle  glafs  of  Parker's  machine  as 
will  completely  fill  the  veffcl,  referving  the  remainder  for  a  fubfe- 
•quent  making.  The  eiTetvefcing  materials  muft  tfyen  be  put  into 
the  lower  veficl,  and  a  gentle  Itream  of  iixexl  air  muft  be  made  to  pals 
through  the  liquor  till  it  taites  evidently  acidulous,  which  will  pro- 
bably require  48  or  60  hours,  or  in  fummermore.  The  method  of 
managing  the  effervefcence  is  of  confiderable  confequence  ;  for  if  it 
{3  too  violent  at  firft>  much  air  efcapg»  through  the  vcffcls  without 
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of  thefc  medicines  has  entirely  prevented  the  returns 
of  gout,  I  do  not  know  ;  becaufe  I  never  pufhed  the 
ufe  of  thofe  medicines  for  a  long  time,  being  appre-* 
henfive  that  the  long  continued  ufe  of  them  might 
produce  a  hurtful  change  in  the  (late  of  the  fluids. 

DL1X. 

'"With  refpecl  to  preventing  the  gout,  I  have  only 
one  other  remark  to  oiler,  As  the  preventing  the. 
gout  depends  very  much  on  fupporting  the  tone  of  the 
liomach,  and  avoiding  indigeition  ;  fo  coftivenefs,  by 
occasioning  this,  is.  very  hurtful  to  gouty  perfons.  It 
is  therefore  nccelFary  for  fuch  perfons  to  prevent  or 
remove  cofuvenef*,  and,  by  a  laxative  medicine,  when 
needful  ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  proper,  that  the  medi- 
cine employed  fhpuld  be  fuch  as  may  keep  tlie  belly 

1$  m  2  regulaiy 

rffect.  Afcertain,  by  previous  experiment,  how  much  of  the  vi- 
triolic aqid,  which  you  have  procured,  (for  it  is  of  very  different 
ikrengths  in  the  fnopa,)  will  faturatt*  a  drachm  cf  the  chalk.  Put  four 
ounces  of  dry  powdered  chalk  into  the  lower  fefTel,  and  (hake  it  to  . 
cue  fide  ;  and  under  that  fide  put  a  wedge,  foas  to  raife  it  about  an 
inch  and  an  half  from  the  table.  With  a  long  funnel,  which  reach- 
es to  the  bottom  of  the  Veffel,  pour  in  the  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid 
iieceffary  for  the  faturation,  which  wi.A  run  down  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  veffel,  and  not  com£  into  contact  with  the  chalk :  through 
the  fame  funnel,  pour  very  (lowly  as  much  water  as  will  be  fufficicnt 
to  cover  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  chalk  as  it  then  lies.  The  vef- 
fel being  gewtly  (haken  occafionally*  the  efferveicence  will  go  on  very 
fiowly,  and  the  alkaline  liquor  will  be  fooner  and  more  effectually 
Saturated,  than  if  the  effervefceiice  had  been  too  violent.  If  the, 
materials  are  not  fufficient  for  giving  an  acidulous  tafte  to  the  liquor, 
the  lower  vcffel  mull  be  wafhed,  and  frefli  chalk  and  acid  again  put 
into  it.  The  dofe  of  this  v/ater  is  half  a  pint  about  noon,  and  ano- 
.  t!;er  iu  the  evening.  In  urgent  cafes  half  a  pint  has  *been  given, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  tor  a  confiderable  time  together,  without 
disagreeing  with  the  Itomacji,  or  injuring  the  appetite  or  general 
health  of  tluj  patient.  If  it  proves  flatulent,  a  tea-fpoorifulor  two,  • 
but  not  more,  of  ipiritous-cinnarncn  water  may  be  taken  in  each  dofe. 
If  it  inflames,  or  too  violently  irritates  the  urinary  paffages,  iive  or 
txii,  or  in  urgent  cafes,  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be'  taken  , 
\vit]i  eacii  dylt  of  the  water. 
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regular,  without  much  purging.  Aloetics,  rhubarb, 
magnefia  alba,  or  flour  of  fulphur,  may  be  employ- 
ed, as  the  one  or  the  other  may  happen  to  be  befi 
iiiited  to  particular  perfons*. 

DLX. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  meafures  (from  DXLH,  tQ 
DLIX.)  to  be  purfued  in  the  intervals  of  the  parox- 
yfms ;  and  we  are  next  to  mention  the  meafures  pro- 
per during  the  time  of  them. 

DLXI. 

As  during  the  times  of  paroxyfms  the  body  is  in  2, 
feverifh  ftate,  no  irritation  mould  then  be  added  to  it: 

anti 

*  The  following  formula  may  be  ufed  in  particular  cafes  s 

R.  Aloes  Socotorin.  ^ii.  * 

Gum.  Guaiac.  jiii. 

Tincl.  Sacrae,   q.  f. 

M.  f.  maffa,  in  philulas  equalea 

xv.  cividenda  ; 

quorum  fumat  iii.  vel.  iv, 

pro  re  nata. 
SJ,.Pulv.  Rad.  Rhei,  jui. 

Magnef.  alb.  $fs. 

Gum.  Guaiac.  311. 

Confeft.  Aiomat.   311. 

Syrup,  comm.  q.  f. 

M.f.  Elc£t.  cujusfumat  magnituflinena 

juglandis  mane  et  vefphere,  vel  pro  re  nata. 

Thislaft  medicine  has  been  extremely  beneficial  in  removing  coftive-t 
nefs,  and  ia  giving  a  tone  to  the  ftomach.  An  ounce,  or  an  ounce 
and  an  half,  or  twoounces  of  the  tin&ura  facra,  is  alfo  a  good  purge 
for  gouty  perfons.  The  elixir  fennae  is  likewifc  a  good  medicine 
where  we  cannot  ufe  aloelic  purges,  as  in  cafea  of  piles  :  in  thcfe 
cafes  alfo  we  may  uie  fulphur  ;  of  which  the  following  form  is  very 

convenient. 

R,  Flor.  Solphurb  Jli. 
Fleft.  Lenitivi,    gii. 
Pulv.  Rad.  Jalap.  31!^ 
Zinzib.  3ii. 
Syr.  Simpl.  q.  f. 

M,  f.  Elc£.  cujr.s  fumat  quantitatera 
juglandis  pro  re  nata. 
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and  every  part,  therefore,  of  the  antiphiogiftic  regi- 
men, (cxxx,  to  cxxxin.)  except  the  application  of 
cold,  ought  to  be  ftri&ly  obferved. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule  may  occur 
when  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  is  weak,  and  when  the 
patient  has  been  before  much  accuftomed  to  the  ufe 
of  ftrong  drink  ;  for  then  it  may  be  allowable,  and 
even  neceflary,  to  give  forne  animal  food,  and  a  little 
wine*. 

DLXIL 

That  no  irritation  is  to  be  added  to  the  fyftem  dur- 
ing the  paroxyfms  of  gout,  except  in  the  cafes  menti- 
oned, is  entirely  agreed  upon  among  phyficians  :  But 
it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  determine  whether, 
during  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  any  meafures  may  be 
purfued  to  moderate  the  violence  0fre-aclion  and  of  in- 
flammation. Dr.  Syuenham  has  given  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  more  violent  the  inflammation  and  pain, 
the  paroxyfms  will  be  the  (hotter,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
val between  the  next  paroxyfms  longer  :  and,  if  this 
opinion  be  admitted  as  juft,  it  will  forbid  the  ufe  of 
any  remedies  which  might  moderate  the  inflamma- 
tion ;  which  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  undoubtedly  ne- 
celfary  for  the  health  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
acute  pain  prefles  for  relief,  and,  although  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammation  may  feem  abfolutely  necefla- 
ry,  it  is  not  certain  but  that  a  moderate  degree  of  it 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe  :  And,  it  is  even  probable, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  the  violence  of  inflammation  may 
weaken  the  tone  of  the  parts,  and  thereby  invite  a  re- 
turn of  paroxyfms.'  It  feems  to  me  to  be  in  this  way, 
that,  as  the  -difeafe  advances,  the  paroxyfms  become 
more  frequent. 

DLXI1I. 

*  The  wine  in  thefe  cnfes  fhould  be  of  the  beft  kind,  and  fuch  as 
arc  not  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  ftomach.  The  dry  wines.  Sherry  anti 
Madeira,  arc  moft  proper,  while'both  the  rich  rweet  \vi-n£8  and  the 
in  acid  wines  are  equally  improper- 
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PLXIJI. 

From  tlicfe  lad  considerations,  it  feems  probable, 
that  during  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  fome  meafures 
may  be  taken  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  pain  ;  and  particularly,  that,  in  firfl  pa- 
roxyfins,  and  in  the  young  and  vigorous,  blood-letting 
at  the  arm  may  be  practiced  with  advantage  :  But  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  this  practice  cannot  be  repeated 
often  with  fafety ;  becaufa  blocd-letting'not  only  weak- 
ens the  tone  6f  the  fyflem,  but  may  alfo  contribute  to 
produce  plethora.  1  believe,  however,  that  bleeding 
by  leeches  on  the  foot,  and  upon  the  inflamed  pait^ 
may  be  practifed  and  repeated  with  greater  fafety  ; 
and  I  have  known  iriftauces  of  its  having  been  prac- 
tifed  with  fafety,  to  moderate  and  fhorten  paroxyfins  : 
but  how  far  it  may  be  carried,  we  have  not  had  expe- 
rience enough  to  determine. 

DLXIV. 

Befides  blood-letting,  and  the  antiphlogiftic  regi-» 
men,  it  has  been  propofed  to  employ  remedies  for  mo- 
derating the  inflammatory  fpafm  of  the  part  affected, 
fudi  as  warm  bathing,  and  emollient  poultices.  Thefe 
have  fometimes  been  employed  with  advantage  and 
fafety ;  but,  at  other  times,  have  been  found  to  give 
occaiion  to  a  retroceflion  of  the  gout*. 

DLXV. 

Bliftering  is  a  very  effectual  means  of  relieving  and 
difcufling  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout  ;  but  has  alfo  fre- 
quently had  the  effect  of  rendering  it  retrocedentf . 

DLXVI. 

*  Or.  this  account  thefe  topica^  remedies  ought  to  be  ufed  with 
great  caution  ;  the  temporary  reHef  which  they  afford,  by  procuriiig 
HO  intet million  of  the  pain,  is  agreeable  to  tlie  patient,  but  it  ia 
frejJttCnUy  the  occaiion  oi  an  exactrbation  of  all  the  iymptoms. 

f   This   is  a  very  dangerous  practice.      Bliflers   are  however  cx- 

/tremtly  nfcful,  in  bringiiig  back  the   retrocedent   gout   to  the  part 

originally  affected  ;   but,  the  violent  degree  of  pain  that  accompa-. 

iiiies  the  gout,  when  brought  to  a  part  already  irritated  1  y  t!:<?  bi;?'- 
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DLXVL 

The  flinging  with  nettles  I  coniider  as  rnalogcus  to 
bliflering  ;  and  I   think  it  probable  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  the  fame  danger. 
DLXVII. 

The  burning  with  moxa*,  or  other  fubftanees,  I  con- 
fid  er  as  a  remedy  of  the  fame  kind.  I  have  had  in- 
deed no  evidence  of  this  proving  hurtful ;  but  nei- 
ther have  I  had  any  proper  evidence  of  its  having 
proved  a  radical  cure. 

DLXVIII. 

Camphire,  and  fome  aromatic  oils,  have  the  power 
of  allaying  the 'pain,  and  of  removing  the  inflamma- 
tion from  the  part  affecte-d  :  but  thefe  remedies  com- 
monly make  the  inflammation  only  ihift  from  one 
part  to  another,  and  therefore  with  the  hazard  of.  its 
falling  upon  a  part  where  it  may  be  more  dangerous  ; 
and  they  have  fometimes  rendered  the  gout  retroce- 
dent. 

DLXIX. 

ters,  frequently  prevents  a  patient  who  has  onee  fnfFered  It,  from 
allowing  it  a  fecond  time.  It  is  however,  fo  important  and  neceffa- 
ry  a  practice,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  As  foon  as  the  gone 
has  been  brought  back  to  its  original  place,  the  bhTters  mud  be  im- 
mediately removed,  a  piece  of  foft  linen  dipt  in  frefh  oil,  applied  to- 
the  part,  and  the  whole  well  wrapt  up  in  foft  flannel  ;  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  muil  be  preferved  in  the  flannel,  and  the  patient  muii 
be  encouraged  to  bear  with  patience,  the  violent  pain  which  he  fuf- 
fers. 

*  Moxa,  is  a  foft  lanuginous  fubftance  prepared  in  Japan,  from 
the  young  leaves  of  a  fpecies  of  Artemifla,  by  beating  them  when 
thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them  between  the  fingers  till  nothing 
but  the  finett  fibres  remain.  A  little  cone  of  this  cottony  fubitauce 
is  laid  upon  the  fkin,  which  is  previoufly  moiilened  to  prevent  the 
cone  from  ilicling  off.  Fire  is  fet  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  \z 
is  fufTtred  to  burn  till  it  extincruiihes  itfelf.  A  finall  Eh'har  is  pro- 
duced and  the  ulcer  either  healed  or  kept  open  as  occafion  leqnirc*. 
Cotton  impregnated  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  folu-'ion  ot'  mtrc> 
and  afterwards" dried,  anlV.:;*  :lc  end  as  effectually  as  -  - 
moxa. 
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DLXIX. 

From  thefc  reflexions  (DLXIV,  et.  foj.)  it  will  ap~ 
pear,  that  fome  danger  muft  attend  every  external  ap- 
plication to  "the  parts  affected,  during  a  paroxyfm; 
and  that  therefore  the  common  practice  of  committing 
the  perfon  to  patience  and  flannel  alone,  is  eltablimed 
upon  the  bed  foundation. 

DLXX. 

Opiates  give  the  mod  certain  relief  from  pain  ;  but, 
when  given  in  the  beginning  of  gouty  paroxyfms,  oc- 
cafion  thefe  to  return  with  greater  violence,.  When, 
however,  the  paroxyfms  fhall  have  abated  in  their  vi- 
olence, but  fliil  continue  to  return,  fo  as  to  occafion 
painful  and  refllefs  nights,  opiates  may  be  then  given 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of 
perfons  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  often 
affected  with  the  difeale*. 

DLXXI. 

When,  after  paroxyfms  have  ceafed,  fome  f welling 
and  ftiffhefs  fhall  remain  in  the  joints,  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  to  be  difcuffed  by  the  diligent  ufe  of  the 
flefli-brulh. 

DLXXIL 

Purging,  immediately  after  a  paroxyfm,  will  be  al- 
ways employed  with  the  hazard  of  bringing  it  on  a- 
gain. 

DLXXIII. 

I  have  now  finifhed  what  has  occurred  to  be  faid 
upon  the  means  of  preventing  and  curing  the  regular 

gout ; 

•  The  bcft  form  for  exhibiting  opium,  is  tliefe  cafes  is  the  Con- 
fecHo  Opiata  of  the  London  pharmacocepia,  or  the  Ek£tanum 
1'hfbaicum  of  the  Edinburgh.  The  dofe  of  the  former  is  half  a 
Giachm,  but  of  the  latter  a  drachm  and  an  half.  As  opiates  ought  never 
to  b-e  adminiftered  where  the  inflammation  is  violent,  but  only  in 
rafes  as  are  attended  with  little  or  noinflammation,  thefe  warm 
opiates  cannot  be  improper.  If  however  the  pr'Ctitioner  fliould 
iinj  either  of  the  above  formulae  too  hot,  he  cuu  !i::ve  rccouiie  to 
the  Tinftura  Thiibaica. 
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gout ;  and  fhall  now  conficjer  its  management  when  it 
has  become  irregular  ;  of  which,  as  I  have  obferved 
above,  there  are  three  different  cafes. 
DLXX1V. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  which  I  have  named  the  Atonic 
Gout,  the  cure  is  to  be  accomplished  by  carefully  a- 
voiding  all  debilitating  caufes  ;  and  by  employing,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  means  of  itrengthening  the  fyitem 
in  general,  and  the  flomach  in  particular. 
DLXXV. 

For  the  avoiding  debilitating  caufes,  I  mu ft  refer  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Hygieine,  as  in  DLIV. 
DLXXVL 

For  ftrengthening  the  fyflem  in  general,  I  muft  re- 
commend frequent  exercife  on  horfcback,  and  mode- 
rate walking.  Cold  bathing  alfo  may  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  and  may  be  eafily  employed,  if  it  appear  to 
be  powerful  in  fiimulating  the  fyflem,  and  be  not  ap- 
plied when  the  extremities  are  threatened  with  any 
pain*. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fyflem  in  general, 
when  threatened  with  atonic  gout,  fome  animal  food-f- 
ought to  be  employed,  and  the  more  acefcent  vegeta- 
bles ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  fame  cafe,  fome 
winej  alfo  may  be  necefTary  ;  but  it  mould  be  in  mo- 
derate quantity,  and  of  the  leafl  acefcent  kinds ;  and, 

VOL.  I.  N  n  if 

*  Cold  bathing  is  a  doubtful  remedy,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  with 
caution.  If  it  does  not  prove  a  tonic,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
and  we  know  by  experience  that  it  frequently  debilitates. 

f  The  ufe  of  animal  food  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  a,nd  fuch  ought  to 
be  chofen  as  is  moft  nutritive.  Beef  or  Mutton,  have  been  with 
propriety  preferred  to  all  other  animal  food,  and  fome  eminent  prac- 
titioners have  recommended  fleaks  to  every  other  mode  of  dreffing 
beef  and  mutton.  Stews,  haflies,  pyes,  and  all  high  feafoned  di(h- 
es,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

t  The  wine  which  a  gouty  patient  ufes,  ought  to  be  generous 
and  good,  as  maderia,  (henry,  &c.  the  thin  acefcent  wiaes  as  hock, 
claret,  &c.  always  do  mifchief* 
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if  every  kind  of  wine  fhall  be  found  to  increafe  the  a- 
cidity  of  the  flomaeh,  ardent  fpirits  and  water  muft  be 
employed*. 

DLXXVII. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomacri,  bitters  and  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  may  be  employed ;  but  care  muft  be 
taken  that  they  be  not  conftantly  employed  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  Compare  DLVII. 

The  moft  effectual  medicine  for  ftrengthening  the 
flomaeh  is  iron,  which  may  be  employed  under  vari- 
ous preparations  ;  but,  to  me,  the  beft  appears  to  be 
the  ruft  in  fine  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  very 
large  dofesf . 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  aromatics 
may  be  employed  ;  but  mould  be  ufed  with  caution, 
as  the  frequent  and  large  ufe  of  them  may  have  an 
oppoiite  effect ;  and  they  mould  therefore  be  given 
only  in  compliance  with  former  habits,  or  for  pallia- 
ting prefent  fymptoms. 

When 

*  In  order  the  more  effectually  to  guard  againft  acefcency,  the 
fpirits  and  water  ought,  if  poilible,  to  be  taken  with  fugar,  and 
cold.  No  drink  is  perhaps  more  prejudicial  for  gouty  patients,  than 
what  is  called  rich  punch,  viz.  with  a  large  quantity  of  fugar  and 
lemon,  especially  when  taken  warm, 

f  The  dofe  muft  be  very  fmall  at  firft,  not  exceeding  four  or  five 
grains  in  the  day  ;  the  dofesmay  be  daily  increafed  to  tw«  grains,  till 
we  arrive  at  10  or  12,  and  after  two  or  three  days,  10  grains  may 
be  given  twice  a  day.  Aromatics  always  make  it  fit  eafier  on  the 
ftomach  than  it  would  do  if  taken  alone  ;  the  moft  convenient  form 
therefore  is  the  following  : 

R.  Rubig.  Martis,  gr.  10. 

Confeft.  Card.  3fs. 

Syr.  Croci.  q.  f. 

M.  f.  bolus. 

After  the  patient  has -taken  two  of  thefe  bolufes  for  thteeor  four 
day?,  he  may  proceed  to  take  three  of  them,  and  after  afew  more  days, 
if  the  ftomach  is  not  difordered,  each  bolus  may  be  daily  iiicreafed 
till  we  arrive  at  24,  or  even  30  grains,  thrice  a  day 
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When  the  ftomach  happens  to  be  liable  to  indigef- 
tion,  gentle  vomits  may  be  frequently  given ;  and 
proper  laxatives*  fliould  be  always  employed  to  obvi- 
ate, or  to  remove,  coftivenefs. 

DLXXVIII. 

In  the  atonic  gout,  or  in  perfons  liable  to  it,   to 
guard  againil  cold  is  efpecially  neceilary ;  and  the 
mod  certain  means  of  doing  this  is,  by  repairing  to  a 
warm  climate  during  the  winter^feafon, 
DLXXIX. 

In  the  more  violent  cafes  of  the  atonic  gout,  blif- 
tcring  the  lower  extremities  may  be  uleful ;  but  that 
remedy  fhould  be  avoided  when  any  pain  threatens 
the  extremities.  In  perfons  liable  to  the  atonic  gout, 
iflues  may  be  eftablimed  in  the  extremities,  as,  in  fome 
meafure,  a  fupplement  to  the  difeafe. 
DLXXX, 

A  fecond  cafe  of  the  irregular  gout,  is  that  which 
I  have  named  the  retrocedent.  When  this  affe&s  the 
ftomach  and  intcftin.es.,  relief  is  to  be  inftantly  at- 
tempted by  the  free  ufe  of  ftrong  wines,  joined  with 
aromatics,  and  given  warm  ;  or  if  thefc  fhallnot  prove 
enough,  ardent  fpirits  niufl  be  employed,  and  are  to 
be  given  in  a  large  dofe.  In  moderate  attacks,  ardent 
fpirits  impregnated  with  garlic,  or  with  afa  foetid  a 
may  be  employed ;  or,  even  without  the  ardent  fpi- 
rits, a  foluion  of  afa  foetida  with  the  volatile  alkali 
may  anfvver  the  purpofe.  Opiates  are  often  an  effec- 
tual remedy,  and  may  be  joined  with  aromatics,  as  ia 
the  electuarium  Thebaicumf;  or  they  may  be  ufeful- 

N  n  2  ly 

*  The  proper  laxatives  for  gouty  conilitutions,  arc  mentioned  in 
a  note  on  article  559. 

f  The  following  form  is  extremely  efficacious,  and  at  the  fam« 
time  pleafant  to  the  tafte  j  it  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
if  the  firft  does  not  procure  relief. 
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ly  joined  with  volatile  alkali  and  camphire*.     Mufk 
has  likewife  proved  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

When  the  affe&ion  of  the  ftomach  is  accompanied 
with  vomiting',  this  may  be  encouraged5  by  taking 
draughts  of  warm  wine,  at  firft  with  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  without  it;  having  at  length  recourfe, 
if  r.eceflary,  to  fome  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned, 
and  particularly  the  opiates. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  interlines  be  affected  xvith 
diarrhoea,  this  is  to  be  at  firft  encouraged,  by  taking 
plentifully  of  weak  broth  ;  and  when  this  ihall  have 
been  done  tufiiciently,  the  tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by 
opiates. 

DLXXXL 

When  the  retrocedent  gout  ihall  affect  the  lungs, 
and  produce  afthma,  this  is  to  be  cured  by  opiates, 
by  antifpafmodics-j-,  and,  perhaps,  by  bliftering  or* 
the  breait  or  back. 

DLXXIL 

5,.  Eleft.  Thebaic.  31. 
Aq.  Cinnamon,  fpirituofar,   |ifs. 
Syr.  Croci.  3ii. 
M.  f.  hauft. 

*  The  beft  way  of  giving  thefe  medicines  is  in  the  following  form : 
R.  Opii.  purificati,   gr.  i. 
Camphor,  gr.  xii. 
Spt.  Vini.  q.  f. 
Confec~l.  Cardiac.   511. 
M.  f.  bolus. 

Or  the  camphire  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  drachm  of  the 
Ele&.  Thebaic.  and  forty  drops  of  the  Spiritus  Aromaticus,  in  a 
glafs  of  ftrongwine,  as  Madeira  or  Sherry,  may  be  drank  after  it. 

f  The  Spiritus  fethereus  Vitriolicus  is  a  medicine  ufed  with  much 
fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes.  The  dofe  of  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops 
in  a  glafs  of  wine.  The  ethereal  fpirit  is  fo  very  volatile,  that  it 
will  wholly  evaporate,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  ftand  in  the  wine  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  it  ni'-iir  therefore  be  drank  fpeedily  :  and  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated  every  two  hours,  in  cafes  of  emergency.  In  mod  cafes 
laudanum  will  an  Twer  every  purpofe.  Arnmoniacum  has  been  much 
recommended,  and  its  powers  in  cafes  of  gouty  afthma  have  fre^ 
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DLXXXII. 

When  the  gout,  leaving  the  extremities,  ihall  af- 
fect the  head,  and  produce  pain,  vertigo,  apoplexy, 
or  palfy,  our  refources  are  very  precarious.  The 
moft  probable  means  of  relief  is,  bliftermg  the  head ; 
and  if  the  gout  fhall  have  receded  very  entirely  from 
the  extremities,  blifters  may  be  applied  to  thefe  alfo. 
Together  with  thefe  blifterings,  aromatics,  and  the 
volatile  alkali,  may  be  thrown  into  theftomach*. 
DLXXXIII. 

The  third  cafe  of  the  irregular  gout  is  what  I  have 
named  the  Mifplaced,  tfcat  is,  when  the  inflammato- 
ry afFeclion  of  the  gout,  inftead  of  falling  upon  the 
extremities,  falls  upon  fome  internal  part.  In  this 
cafe,  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting,  and 
by  fuch  other  remedies  as  would  be  proper  in  an  idi- 
opathic  inflammation  of  the. fame  parts. 
DLXXXIV. 

Whether  the  tranflation  fo  frequently  made  from 
the  extremities  to  the  kidneys,  is  to  be  coniidered  as 
an  inftance  of  the  mifplaced  gout,  feems,  as  we  have 
faid  before,  uncertain  :  but  I  am  difpofecl  to  think  it 
fomething  different;  and  .therefore  am  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  Nephralgia  Calculofa,  produced  upon 
this  cccafion,  the  remedies  of  inflammation  are  to  be 
employed  no  farther  than  they  may  be  otherwife 
fometirnes  necefiary  in  that  difeafe,  arifing  from  other 
caufes  than  the  gout. 

BOOK 

quently  been  very  confpicuoas.  It  may  be  given  independent  of 
the  opiates.  'I  wo  drachms  of  it  may  be  made  into  an  emulfion  with 
fix  ounces  of  water  :  and  a  couple  of  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  emulfi- 
on may  be  given  every  two  or' three  hours. 

*  Little  relief  has  ever  been  obtained  in  thelc  cafes  from  internal 
remedies.  Large  dofes  of  the  Spiritus  Aromaticus  have  been  thought 
ferviceablc,  but  the  chief  dependence  is  on  the  effed  of  blifters  on 
the  extremities,  efpecially  the  feet,  with  warm  fomentations  to  the 
legs,  and  rubbing  the  legs  with  a  flcfli  brufli,  impregnated  with 
plenty  of  dry  flour  of  muftard. 
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BOOK      III. 

OF  EXANTHEMATA,    OR  ERUPTIVE 
FEVERS. 

DLXXXV. 

THE  difeafes  comprehended  under  this  title, 
which  make  the  third  Order  of  Pyrexiae,  in  our 
Nofology,  are  in  general  fuch  as  do  not  arife  but  upon 
occafion  of  a  fpeciiic  contagion  applied,  which  firfl 
produces  fever,  and  afterwards  an  eruption  upon  the 
iurface  of  the  body ;  and  which  difeafes,  for  the  mod 
part,  affect  perfons  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  their 
lives. 

DLXXXVL 

Whether  the  Character  of  the  Order  may  be  thus 
.limited,  or  if  the  Order   may  be  allowed  to  compre- 
hend alfo  the  eruptive  fevers   produced  by  a  matter 
generated  in  the  body  itfelf,  and  likewife  thofe  cafes 
which  do  not  depend  upon  contagion,  or  upon   a 
matter  generated  before  the  fever,  but  upon  a  mat- 
ter generated  in  the  courfe  of  the  fever,  I  am  not  rea- 
dy to  determine.     Of  the  difeafes  enumerated  by  the 
Nofologiiis  as  Exanthemata,  there  are  certainly  three 
different  kinds,  which   may  be  diilinguiihed  by  the 
circum (lances  mentioned  in   this  and  the  preceding 
paragraph.     Of  the  firit  kind  are  the  Small-pox,  the 
Chicken-pox,  the  Meafies,  the  Scarlet  Fever,  and  the 
Plague.     Of  the   fecond  kind  feems  to  be  the  Eryfi- 
pelas ;  and  of  the  third  kind  I  judge  the  Miliaria  and 
Petechia  to  be.     But  as  I  am  not  fufficiently  confident 
in  the  facts  which  iliould  fupport  rhefe  diftinctions, 
or  which  would  enable  us  to  apply  them  in  all  cafes ; 
I  go  on  in  this  book  to  treat  of  almofl  all  the  exan- 
themata  enumerated  by  preceding  Nofologifls,  with 
only  feme  difference  in   the  arrangement  from  what 
it  was  in  my  former  editions. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.        I. 
OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

DLXXXVII. 

THE  fmall-pox  is  a  difeafe  ariling  from  a  conta- 
gion of  a  fpecific  nature,  which  firft  produces  a 
fever,  and,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  thereof,  pro- 
duces an  eruption  of  fmali  red  pimples.  Thefe  are 
afterwards  formed  into  puftules,  containing  a  matter, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  eight  days  from  the  time  of 
eruption,  is  changed  into  pus.  After  this,  the  matter 
dries,  and  falls  oif  in  crufls. 

DLXXXVIII. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  difeafe ;  but  there  are 
two  particular  forms  or  varieties  of  it,  well  known  un- 
der the   appellations   of  the   Dlftincl  and  Confiucntt 
which  require  to  be  fpecially  described. 
DLXXXIX. 

In  the  former,  or  the  diftincl:  fmall-pox,  the  erup- 
tive fever  is  moderate,  and  appears  to  be  evidently  of 
the  inflammatory  kind,  or  what  we  name  aSynocha. 
It  generally  comes  on  about  mid- day,  with  foraefymp- 
toms  of  a  cold  ftage,  and  commonly  with  a  confider- 
able  languor  and  drowfinefs.  A  hot  ftage  is  fcon 
formed,  and  becomes  more  considerable  on  the  fecond 
and  third  days.  During  this  courfe,  children  are  li- 
able to  frequent  ftar  tings  from  their  ilumbers  ;  and 
adults,  if  they  are  kept  a-bed,  are  difpofed  to  much 
fweating.  On  the  third  day,  children  are  fornetimes 
afFedled  with  one  or,  two  epileptic  fits.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  the  eruption  commonly  appears, 
and  gradually  increafes  during  the  fourth  ;  appearing 
firft  upon  the  face,  and  fucceffively  on  the  inferior 
parts,  fo  as  to  be  completed  over  the  whole  body  on 
the  fifth  day. 

From 
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From  the  third  tfay,  the  fever  abates ;  and  againft 
the  fifth,  it  entirely  ceafes.  The  eruption  appears 
firft  in  fmall  red  fpors,  hardly  eminent,  but  by  de- 
grees rifing  into  pimples.  Thefe  are  generally  upon 
the  face  in  fmall  number ;  but  even  when  more  nume- 
rous, they  are  feparate  and  diftincl  from  one  another. 
On  the  firth  or  fixth  day,  a  fmall  veficle,  containing 
an  alrnoft  colourlefs  or  whey-coloured  fluid,  appears 
upon  the  top  of  each  pimple.  For  two  days,  thefe 
velicles  increafe  in  breadth  only,  and  there  is  a  fmall 
hollow  pit  in  their  middle  ;  fo  that  it  is  only  againfl 
the  eighth  day  that  they  are  raifed  into  fpheroidical 
puftules. 

Thefe  veficles  or  puftulss,  from  their  firft  forma- 
tion, continue  tq  be  furrounded  with  an  exactly  cir- 
cular inflamed  margin,  which,  when  the  purlules  are 
numerous,  diffufes  fome  inflammation  over  the  neigh- 
bouring ikin,  fo  as  to  give  ibmewhat  of  a  damafk  rofe 
colour  to  the  fpaces  between  the  puftules.  As  the 
puftuies  increafe  in  fize,  if  they  be  numerous  on  the 
face,  againft  the  eighth  day  the  whole  of  the  face  be- 
comes confiderably  fwelled  ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
eye -lids  are  fo  much  fwelled  as  entirely  to  fhut  the 
eyes. 

As  the  difeafe  thus  proceeds,  the  matter  in  the  puf- 
tules becomes  by  degrees  more  opaque  and  white, 
and  at  length  of  a  yellowiih  colour.  On  the  eleventh 
day,  the  fwelling  of  the  face  is  abated,  and  the  puf- 
tules fecm  quite,  full.  On  the  top  of  each  a  darker 
fpot  appears ;  and  at  this  place  the  puftule,  on  the 
eleventh  day,  or  foon  after,  is  fppntaneoufly  broken, 
and  a  portion  of  the  matter  oozes  out ;  in  confequerice 
of  which,  the  puilule  is  fhrivelled,  and  fubiides  ; 
while  the  matter  oozing  out  dries,  and  forms  a  cruft 
upon  its  fiyrface.  Sometimes  a  little  only  of  the  mat- 
ter oozes  out ;  and  what  remains  in  the  puftule  be- 
comes thick  and  even  hard.  After  fome  days,  both, 

the 
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the  crufts  and  the  hardened  puftules  fall  off,  leaving 
the  fkin  which  they  covered  of  a  brown  red  colour  ; 
and  it  is  only  after  many  days  that  the  fkin  in  thefe 
places  refumcs  its  natural  colour.  In  fome  cafes, 
where  the  matter  of  the  puftules  has  been  more  li- 
quid, the  crufts  formed  by  it  are  later  in  falling  off, 
and  the  part  they  covered  fuffers  fome  defquamation, 
which  leaves  in  it  a  fmall  pit  or  hollow. 

This  is  the  courfe  of  things  on  the  face ;  and  fuc- 
cefiively,  the  puftules  on  the  reft  of  the  body  take 
the  fame.  The  matter  of  the  puftules.,  on  the  arms 
and  hands,  is  frequently  abforbed  ;  fo  that,  at  the 
height  of  the  difeafe,  thefe  puftules  appear  as  empty 
veiicles.  On  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  as  the 
f well  ing  of  the  face  fubfides,  a- (welling  arifes  in  the 
hands  and  feet ;  but  which,  again,  fubiides,  as  the 
puftules  come  to  maturity. 

When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  numerous,  fome 
degree  of  pyrexia  appears  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
days,  but  difappears  again  after  the  puftules  are  fully 
ripened  ;  or  perhaps  remains  in  a  very  flight  degree 
till  the  puftules  on  the  feet  have  finifhed  their  courfe. 
It  is  feldom  that  in  the  diftinct  fmall- pox  the  fever 
continues  longer. 

When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  numerous,  fome 
uneafinefs  in  the  throat,  with  a  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice 
comes  on  upon  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  and  a  thin 
liquid  is  poured  out  from  the  mouth.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  increafe  with  the  fwelling  of  the  face  ;  and  the 
liquids  of  the  mouth  and  throat  becoming  thicker, 
are  more  difficultly  thrown  out.  There  is,  at  the  fame 
lime,  fome  difficulty  of  fwallowing  ;  fo  that  liquids 
taken  in  to  be  fwallowed  are  frequently  rejected,  or 
thrown  out  by  the  nofe.  But  all  thefe  affections  of 
the  fauces  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face  fubiides*. 

VOL.  I.  O  o  DXC. 

The   difcharge  of  Saliva  is   always  falutary,  and  ought  to  be 
moderately  encouraged.     It 'is  probably  owing  to  the  morbific  ma;- 
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DXC. 

In  the  other  form  of  fmall-pox,'or  xvhat  iscalledthe 
Confluent,  the 'courfe  of  the  difeafe  is,  in  general,  the 
fame  with  that  we  have  defcribed  ;  but  the  fymptoms 
of  every  ft  age  are  more  violent,  and  feveral  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  are  different. 

In  parricular,  the  eruptive  fever  is  more  violent. 
The  pulfe  is  more  frequent  and  more  contracted,  ap- 
proaching to  that  fbite  of  pulfe  which  is  found  m 
the  typhus.  The  coma  is  more  confiderable,  and 
there  is  frequently  a  delirium.  Vomiting,  alfo,  is  a 
common  fymptom,  efpecially  at  the  coming  on  of  the 
difeafe.  In  very  young  infants,  epileptic  fits  are  fome- 
t.imes  frequent  on  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  proves  fatal  before  any  eruption  appears ; 
or  they  ufher  in  a  very  confluent  and  putrid  fmall-pox. 

DXCI. 

The  eruption  appears  more  early  on  the  third  day, 
and  it  is  frequently  preceded  or  accompanied  with  an 
eryiipelatous  eulorefcence.  Sometimes  the  eruption 
appears  in  clutters,  like  that  of  the  mealies.  When 
the  eruption  is  completed,  the  pimples  ,are  always 
more  numerous  upon  the  face,  at  the  fame  time  final- 
ler  and  lefs.  eminent.  After  the  eruption,  the  fever 
fuffers  fome  remiffion,  but  never  goes  off  entirely;  and, 
after  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  it  again  increafes,  and  con- 
tinues considerable  through  the  remaining  courfe  of 
the  difeafe, 

The  veficles  formed  on  the  tops  of  the  pimples  ap- 
pear fooner ;  and  while  they  increafe  in  breadth,  do 

not 

ter  attacking  thefalivarv  glaums,  and  through  them  making  its  exit 
out  of  the  body.  All  the  auctions  of  the  fauces,  and  the  faliva- 
tion,  -gradually  abate  as  the  ivvelling  of  the  face  fubfides;  but  ifthefe 
fymptoms  difappear fuddcnly,  or  are  notfucceeded  by  a  Avcllinp;  of 
the  trxtremities,  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  This  remark  is  fole- 
ly  the  refult  of  experience,  and  the  explanatiun  of  it  feems  to  be 
involved  in  confiderable  difficulty. 
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not  retain  a  circular,  but  are  erery  way  of  an  .irregu- 
lar figure.  Many  of  them  run  into  one  another,  in- 
fomuch  that  very  often  the  face  is  covered  rather  with. 
on.e  veficle  than  with  a  number  of  puftules.  The  ve- 
Hcies,  fo  fir  as  they  are  any- wife  feparated,  do  not  a- 
rife  to  a  fpheroidical  form,  but  remain  flat,  and  forne- 
rimes  the  whole  of  the  face  is  of  an  even  furface. 
When  thepuftuies  afein'any  meafure  feparated,  their 
circumference  is  not  bounded  with  an  enflaine'd  mar- 
gin, and  the  part  of  the  fkin  that  is  free  from,  puftules 
is  commonly  pale  and  flaccid. 

The  liquor  that  is  in  the  puftules  changes  from  a 
clear  to  an  opaque  appearance,  and  becomes  whitifh 
or  brownifh,  but  never  acquires  the  yellow  colour 
and  thick  confidence  that  appear  in  the  diilincT:  fmall- 
pox, 

DXCIL 

The  f welling  of  the  face  which  attends  the  diftincl 
fmall-pox,  when  they  are  numerous,  and  almoft  then 
only,  always  attends  the  confluent,  comes  on  more  ear- 
ly, and  arifes  to  a  greater  degree  ;  but  abates  on  the 
tenth  day,  and  on  the  eleventh  ftill  more.  At  this 
time  the  puftules  or  veficles  break,  and  flirivelling 
-pour  out  a  liquor  that  is  formed'into  brown  or  black 
cruils,  which  do  not  fall  off  for  many  days  after.  Thofe 
of  the  face,  in  faJiing  off,  leave  the  parts  they  cover 
fubjeft  to  a  defquamation,  which-pretty  certainly  pro- 
duces pittings. 

On  the  other  parrs  of  the  body,  the  puftules  of  the 
confluent  fmall-pox  are  more  diftincl  than  upon  the 
face,  but  never  acquire  the  fame  maturity  and  confid- 
ence of  pus  as  in  the  properly  diftincl;  kind. 

The  falivation  which  only  foinetimes   attends  the 
euftinfl:  fmall-pox,  very  conftantly  attends  the  conflu- 
ent; and  both  the  falivation  and  the  affeclion  of  the 
•-  ^TaGove-mentioned  are,  efpecially  in  adults,  in  a 
O  o   2  higher 
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higher  degree.  In  infants,  a  diarrhoea  comes  frequent- 
ly in  place  of  the  falivation. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  there  is  often  a  coniider- 
able  putrefcency  of  the  fluids,  as  appears  from  petechi- 
as,  from  ferous  veficles,  under  which  the  fkin  iliows  a 
difpofition  to  gangrene,  and  from  bloody  urine  or  o- 
ther  hsemorrhagy,  all  which  fymptoms  frequently  ac- 
company this  difeafe. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  the  fever,  which  had 
only  fuffered  a  remiflion  from  the  time  of  eruption  to 
that  of  maturation,  is  often,  at  or  immediately  after 
this  period,  renewed  with  confiderable  violence.  This 
is  what  has  been  called  the  Secondary  Fever  ;  and  is, 
In  different  cafes,  of  various  duration  and  event. 

DXCIII. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  defcribe  the  various 
circumftances  of  the  fmall-pox ;  and  from  the  differ- 
ence of  thefe  circumflances,  the  event  of  the  difeafe 
may  be  determined.  The  whole  of  the  prognofis 
may  be  nearly  comprifed  in  the  following  propofi- 
lions. 

The  more  exadly  the  difeafe  retains  the  form  of  the 
diflincl  kind,  it  is  the  fafer  ;  and  the  more  completely 
the  difeafe  takes. the  form  of  the  confluent  kind,  it  is 
the  more  dangerous. 

It  is  only  when  the  diftincl:  kind  (how's  a  great  num- 
ber of  puftules  on  the  face,  or  otherwife,  by  fever  or 
putrefcency,  approaches  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
confluent,  that  it  is  attended  with  any  danger. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox  there  is  always  danger  ; 
and  this  is  always  more  confiderable  and  certain,  ac- 
cording as  the  fever  is  more  violent  and  permanent, 
and  efpecially  as  the  marks  and  fymptoms  of  putrefcen- 
cy are  more  evident. 

When  the  putrid  difpofition  is  very  great,  the  dif- 
eafe fometimes  proves  fatal  before  the  eighth  day  ;  but 
in  moft  cafes  it  is  on  the  eleventh  that  death  happens, 

and 
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:md  fometimes  it  is  put  off  till  the  fourteenth  or  feven- 
teenth  day. 

Though  the  fmall-pox  fhould  not  be  immediately 
fatal,  the  more  violent  kinds  are  often  followed  by  a 
morbid  ftate  of  the  body,  of  various  kind  and  event. 
Thefe  confequences,  as  I  judge,  may  be  imputed  fome- 
times to  an  acrid  matter  produced  by  the  preceding 
difeafe,  and  depofited  in  different  parts ;  and  fome- 
times to  an  inflammatory  diatheiis  produced,  and  de- 
termined to  particular  parts  of  the  body. 

DXCIV. 

It  is,  I  think,  agreed  among  practitioners,  that,  in 
the  different  cafes  of  fmall-pox,  the  difference  chiefly 
depends  upon  the  appearance  of  diftincl:  or  confluent  ; 
and,  from  the  above  defcription  of  thefe  kinds,  it  will 
appear,  that  they  chiefly  differ  in  the  period  of  the  e- 
ruption,  in  the  number  of  puftules  produced,  in  the 
form  of  the  puftules,  in  the  ftate  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  them,  in  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  and 
laltly  in  the  danger  of  the  difeafe. 

DXCV. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  caufes  of  thefe  differen- 
ces, we  might  readily  fufpect,  that  they  depended  up^ 
on  a  difference  of  the  contagion  producing  the  dif- 
eafe. This,  however,  is  not  probable  :  for  there  arc 
innumerable  inftances  of  the  contagion,  arifmg  from 
a  perfon  labouring  under  the  fmall-pox  of  the  diftinct 
kind,  producing  the  confluent ;  and  on  the  contrary* 
Since  the  practice  of  inoculation  became  frequent,  we 
have  known  the  fame  variolous  matter  produce  in  one 
perfon  the  diftincT:,  and  in  another  the  confluent  fmall- 
pox.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fmall-pox  does  not  depend  upon  any  dif- 
ference of  the  contagion,. but  upon  fome  difference  in 
the  (late  of  theperfons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  in  the 
ftate.of  certain  circumftances  concurring  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  contagion. 

DXCVI. 
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DXCVI. 

To  find  out  wherein  the  difference  in  the  flate  of 
the  perfons  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox 
is  applied  confifts,  I  obferve,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  diftincl:  and  confluent  fmall-pox  confifls  cfpe- 
cially  in  the  number  of  puftules  produced  ;  which,  in 
the  diftinct,  are  generally  few,  in  the  confluent,  always 
many.  If,  therefore,  we  fhall  be  able  to  difcover  what, 
in  the  ftate  of  different  perfons,  can  give  occaiion  to 
more  or  fewer  puftules,  we  mall  probably  be  able  to 
account  for  all  the  other  differences  of  the  diftintt 
and  confluent  fmall-pox. 

DXCVII. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox  ii 
a  ferment  with  refpect  to  the  human  fluids,  and  afli-. 
irritates  a  great  part  of  them  to  its  own  nature* ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  the  quantity  thus  affimilated,  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  fever  il  bodies,  near- 
ly the  fame  in  different  perfons.  This  quantity  paries 
again  out  of  the  body,  partly  by  infenfible  perfpiratron, 
and  partly  by  being  depolited  in  puftules  ;  but  if  the 
quantities  generated  be  nearly  equal,  the  quantities 
patting  out  of  the  body  by  the  two  ways  mentioned 
are  very  unequal  in  different  perfons  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  we  can  explain  the  caules  which  determine  more  to 
pafs  by  the  one  way  than  by  the  other,  we  may  there- 
by difcover  the  caufes  which  give  occaiion  to  more 
puftules  in  one  perfon  than  in  another, 

DXCVIII. 

*  This  opinion  is  mod  probably  true,  but.it  is  by  no  means  (as 
the  author  fays,)  evident.  His  reafoning  however,  is  ingenious, 
and  defcrvcs  attention.  The  expuliion,  or  rather  evacuation  of  the 
morbific  matter  is  admitted  as  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  difeafe  to  the  different  manner  in  which  this  evacuation 
is  made  :  But  the  author  has  not  proved  either  of  the  premiifes  lie 
has  advanced,  viz.  that  the  (quantity  of  human  fluids  which  the  fer- 
jment  allimikites,  is  nearly  the  fame  in  different  perfons,  nor  that 
any  part  of  the  morbific  matter,  or  the  morbid  aiTiaiiiated  fluids  pafs 
rff  by  perfpi ration. 
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DXCVIII. 

The  caufes  which  determine  more  of  the  variolous 
matter  to  pafs  by  perfpiration,  or  to  form  puftules,  are 
probably  certain  circumftances  of  thefkin,  that  deter- 
mine more  or  lefs  of  the  variolous  matter  to  flick  in 
it,  or  to  pafs  freely  through  it. 
DXCIX. 

The  circumftance'of  the  fkin,  which  feems  to  deter- 
mine the  variolous  matter  to  ftick  in  it,  is  a  certain 
fcate  of  inflammation  depending,  much  upon  the  hear 
of  it.  Thus  we  have  many  inftances  of  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, from  being  more  heated,  having  a  greater  number 
of  pudulcs  than  other  parts.  In  the  prefent'  practice 
of  inoculation,  in  which  few  puflules  are  produced, 
much  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  care  that  is  taken  ta 
keep  the  (kin  cool.  Parts  covered  with  plafters,  efpe- 
ciaily  with  thole  of  a  ftimulant  kind,  have  more  puftules 
than  other  parts.  Further,  certain  circumftances, 
iuch  as  adult  age,  full  living,  determining  toaphlogif- 
tic  diathefis,  feem  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  puf- 
tules ;  while  the  contrary  circumftances  have  con- 
trary effefts. 

DC. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  an  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  more  particularly  of  thefkin, 
gives  occafion  to  a  greater  number  of  puflules :  and 
the  caufes  of  this  may  likewife  produce  mad  of  the 
other  circumftances  of  the  confluent  fmall-prtx ;  inch 
as  the  period  of  eruption ;  the  continuance  of  trie  fe- 
ver ;  the  effufion  of  a  more  putrefcent  matter.,  and  lei* 
fit  to  be  converted  into  pus ;  and,  what  arifes  from 
thence,  the  form  and  uther  circumftances  of  the  puf- 
tules. 

DCI. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account  for  the  chief  dif- 
ference which  occurs  in  the  ft  ate  of  the  frnall-pox,  \ve 

ifoail 
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{hall  now  try  the  truth  of  our  doctrine,  by  Its  applica- 
tion to  practice, 

DCII. 

In  confidering  the  practice,  we  view  it  firft,  in  gene* 
ral,  as  fuited  to  render  the  dileafe  more  generally 
benign  and  fafe,  and  this  by  the  praclice  of  inocula- 
tion. 

DCI1I. 

It  is  not  neceflary  here  to  defcribe  the  operation  of 
inoculating;  and  what  we  name  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation, comprehends  all  the  feveral  meafures  which 
precede  or  follow  that  operation,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
produce  its  falutary  effects. 

Thefe  meafures  are  chiefly  the  following, 

1.  The  choofing  for  the  fubje6t  of  inoculation  per- 
fons  otherwife  free  from  difeafe,  and  not  liable,  from 
their  age  or  other  circumftances,   to  any  incidental 
difeafe. 

2.  The  chooilng  a  perfon  at  the  time  of  life  rnoft 
favourable  to  a  mild  difeafe. 

3.  The  choofing  for  the  praclice  a  feafon  the  moil 
conducive  to  the  mildriefs  of  the  difeafe. 

4.  The  preparing  the  perfon  to  be  inoculated,  by 
abflinence  from  animal  food  for  fome  time  before  ino- 
culation. 

5.  The  preparing  the  perfon  by  courfes  of  mercu- 
rial and  antimonial  medicines*. 

6.  The  taking  care,   at  the  time  of  inoculation,  to 
avoid  cold,  intemperance,  fear,   or  other  circurnftan- 
ces,  which  might  aggravate  the  future  difeafe. 

7.  After  thefe  preparations  and   precautions,   the 
choofing  a  fit  matter  to  be  employed  in  inoculation, 
by  taking  it  from  a  perfon  of  a  found  conftitution,  and 
free  from  any  difeafe  or  fufpicion  of  it ;  by  taking  it 
from  a  perfon  who  has  had  the  f  mall-pox  of  the'  mo  ft 
benign  kind ;  and,  laflly,  by  taking  the  matter  from 

fuch 
*;*  Compare  this  paragraph  with  ^'liat  follows  in  article  600, 
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fuch  perions,  as  foon  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  puftules, 
either  in  the  part  inoculated,  or  on  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

8.  The  introducing,  by  inoculation,  but  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  contagious  matter. 

9.  After  inoculation,  the  continuing  the  vegetable 
diet,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  mercurial  and  an- 
timonial  medicines  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  frequently 
employing  purgatives. 

10.  Both  before  and  after  inoculation,  taking  care 
to  avoid  external  heat,  either  from  the  fun,   artificial 
fires,  warm  chambers,  much  cloathing,  or  being  much 
in  bed  ;  arid  on  the  contrary,  expoiing  the  perfon  to  a 
free  and  cool  air. 

11.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive  fever, 
the  rendering  that  moderate  by  the  employment  of 
purgatives;  by  the  ufe  of  cooling  and  antifeptic  acids, 
and  efpecially,  by  expoiing  the  perfon  frequently  to 
a  cool  and  evexi  a  cold  air,  at  the  fame  time  giving 
freely  of  cold  drink. 

12.  After  the  eruption,  the  continuing  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  air,  and  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  dlfeafe,  till  the  puilules  are  fully  ri- 
pened. 

DCIV. 

Tliefe  are  the  meafures  propofed  and  pra&ifed  in 
the  lateft  and  mofl  improved  ftate  of  inoculation ;  and 
the  advantages  obtained  by  the  whole  of  the  practice, 
or  at  lead  by  mod  of  the  meafures  abovementi- 
oned,  are  now  afcertained  by  a  long  experience  to 
amount  to  this,  That,  in  ninety-nine  cafes  of  the  hun- 
dred, inoculation  gives  a  diftincl:  fmall-pox  only,  and 
that  alfo  very  generally  of  the  mihiefl  form  :  but  it 
will  Hill  be  tiieful,  for  the  proper  conduct  of  inocula- 
tion, K>  conlider  the  importance  and  uiility  of  the  fe- 
vrral  meafures  abcvementioncd,  that  we  may  thereby 

VOL.  I.  P  p  more 
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more  exactly  determine  upon  what  the  -advantages  of 
inoculanpn  more  certainly  depend. 

DCV. 

As  the  common  infection  may  often  feize   perfons 
labouring  under  another  difeafe,  which   may  render 
the  fmall-pox  more  violent,  it  is  obvious  that  inocu- 
lation mult  have  a  great  advantage,  by  avoiding  fuch 
concurrence.     But,  as  the  avoiding  fuch  concurrence 
may  often,  in  the  meanwhile,  leave  perfons  cxpofed 
to  the  common  infection,  it  merits  inquiry,  whether 
every  difeafed  ftate  mould  reftrain  from  the  practice 
of  inoculation,  or  what  are  the  particular  difeafes  that 
mould  do  fo.     This  is  not  yet  fufficiently  afcertained 
by  obfervation  ;  and  we  have  frequently   remarked, 
that  the  fmall-pox  have  often  occurred  with  a.  difeaf- 
ed ftate  of  the  body,  without  being  thereby  rendered 
more  violent.     In  particular,  we  have  obferved,  that 
a  fcrophulous  habit,  or  even  the  prefence  of  fcrophula, 
did  not  render  the  fmall-pox  more  violent ;   and  we 
have  obferved  alfo,  that  feveral  difeafes   of  the  Ikin 
are  equally  innocent.     I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
the  difeafes  of  the  febrile  kind,   or  ailments  ready  to 
induce  or  aggravate  a  febrile  (late,  thatefpecially  give 
the  concurrence   which   is  rnoft  dangerous  with  the 
fmall-pox.      I  dare  not  attempt  any  general  rules  ; 
but  I  am  dlfpofed  to  maintain,  that,  though  a  perfon 
be  in  a  difeafed  ftate,  if  that  ftate  be  of  uncertain  na- 
ture and  effect,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fmall-pox  be 
exceedingly  rife,  fo  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  guard  again  it  the  common  infection,  it  will  aways 
be  fafer  to  give  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  than  to 
leave  the  perfon  to  take  them  by  the  common  infec- 
tion. 

DCVI. 

Though  inoculation  has  been  praclifed  with  fafety 
upon  perfons  of  all  ages;  yet,  from  what  has  actually 
occurred  in  the  cafes  of  common1  infection,  and  from 

feveral 
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evcral  other  confiderations,  there  is  rsafon  to  con- 
clude, that  adults  are  more  liable  to  a  violent  difeafe 
:han  perfons  of  younger  years.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
s  obierved,  that  children,  in  the  time  of  their  firft 
jentition,  are  liable,  from  this  irritation,  to  have  the 
mall -pox  rendered  more  violent ;  and  that  infants, 
before  the  time  of  dentition,  upon  receiving  the  con- 
tagion of  the  fmall-pox,  are  liable  to  be  affedcd  with 
epileptic  fits,  which  frequently  prove  fatal.  It  is, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  evident,  that,  though  cir- 
cumftances  may  admit,  and  even  render  inoculation 
at  any  age  proper  ;  yet,  for  the  moil  part,  it  will  be 
ftill  more  advifable  to  choofe  perfons  at  an  age,  after 
the  firfl  dentition  is  over,  and  before  the  time  of  pu- 
berty. 

DCVII. 

Though  inoculation  has  been  praclifed  with  fafc 
at  every  feafon  of  the  year  ;  yet,  as  it  is  certain  that 
th«  cold  of  the  winter  may  increafe  the  inflammato- 
ry, and  the  heats  of  fmnmer  increafe  the  putrefcent 
ftate  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  highly  probable  that  ino- 
culation may  have  fome  advantage,  from  avoiding  the 
extremes,  ekher  of  heat  or  cold. 

BCV11I, 

Although  the  original  temperament  and  conflitutions 
of  men  are  not  to  be  readily  changed  ;  it  is  fufiiciently 
certain,  that  the  conditions  of  the  human  body  may, 
by  various  caufes,  in  many  refpects  be  occalionally  ve- 
ry much  changed  :  and  therefore,  as  the  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food  may  increafe  both  the  inflammatory  and  pu- 
trefcent ftatc  of  the  human  body,  ib  it  mud  render 
perfons,  on  receiving  the  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox, 
lefs  fecure  againflc  a  violent  difeafe  ;  and,  therefore, 
inoculation  may  derive  fome  advantage  from  abfti- 
nence  from  animal  food,  for  fame  time  before  the  ino- 
culation is  performed  :  but  1  am  of  opinion,  that  a 
longer  time  than  that  ufually  prescribed  mav  be  often 
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neceffary  ;  andi  am  perfuaded,  that  the  Scottlfli  mo- 
thers who  avoid  giving  their  children  animal  food 
till  they  are  paft  the  fmall-pox,  render  this  difeafe  in 
them  of  a  milder  kind. 

DCIX. 

I  cannot  deny  that  mercurial  and  antimonial  me- 
dicines may  have  fome  effect  in  determining  to  a 
more  free  perfpiration,  and  therefore  may  be  of  fome 
ufe  in  preparing  a  perfon  for  the  fmall-pox  ;  but 
there  are  obfervations  which  render  me  doubtful 
as  to  their  effecl.  The  quantity  of  both  thefe  medi- 
cines, particularly  the  antimony,  commonly  employed, 
is  too  inconiiderable  to  produce  any  effecl.  It  is  true, 
that  the  mercurials  have  often  been  employed  more 
freely  ;  but  even  their  falutary  effects  have  not  been 
evident,  and  their  mifchievous  effects  have  fometimes 
appeared,  I  doubt,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  if  ino- 
culation derives  any  advantage  from  thefe  pretended 
preparatory  courfes  of  medicines. 

DCX. 

As  it  has  been  often  obferved,  in  the  cafe  of  almoft 
all  contagions,  that  cold,  intemperance,  fear,  and  fome 
other  circumftances,  concurring  with  the  application 
of  the  contagion,  have  greatly  aggravated  the  future 
difeafe,  fo  it  muft  be  the  fame  in  the  cafe  of  the  final!- 
pox  ;  and  it  is  undoubted,  that  inoculation  muft  derive 
a  great,  and  perhaps  its  principal,  advantage,  from  a- 
voiding  the  concurrences  abovementioned. 

13  CXI. 

It  has  been  commonly  iuppofed,  that  inoculation 
has  derived  fome  advantage  from  the  choice  of  the 
matter  employed  in  it  ;  but,  from  what  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  DXCV.  it  muft  appear  very  doubtful  if  any 
choice  be  necefiary,  or  can  be  of  any  benefit  in  deter- 
mining the  ilate  of  the  difeafe  *. 

DCXIL 

*  To  remove  all  fufpiclon,  liovvev-er,  it  is  doubtlefs  better  to  ino- 
culate with  matter  taken  fiom  a  mild  ilate  of  the  diieafe. 
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DCXII. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  inoculation  has 
an  advantage,  introducing  a  fmall  portion  only  of  the 
the  contagious  matter  :  But  this  refts  upon  an  uncer- 
tain foundation.  It  is  not  known  what  quantity  is 
introduced  by  the  common  infection,  and  it  may  be 
a  fmall  quantity  only.  Although  it  were  larger  than 
that  thrown  in  by  inoculation,  it  is  not  afcertained 
that  the  .cirumftance  of  quantity  would  have  any  ef- 
fect. A  certain  quantity  of  ferment  may  be  necefla- 
ry  to  excite  fermentation  in  a  given  niafs :  but  that 
quantity  given,  the  fermentation  and  affimilation  are 
extended  to  the  whole  mafs ;  and  we  do  not  find  that 
a  greater  quantity  than  is  jufl  neceffary,  either  in- 
creafes  the  activity  of  the  fermentation,  or  more  cer- 
tainly fecures  the  affimilation  of  the  whole.  In  the 
cafe  of  the  irnall-pox,  a  conliderable  difference  in  the 
quanrity  of  contagious  matter  introduced,  has  not  dii- 
covered  any  effect  in  modifying  the  difeafe. 
DCXIIL 

Purging  has  the  effect  of  diminiflimg  the  activity  of 
the  ianguiferous  fyftenr,  and  of  obviating  its  inflam- 
matory ilate.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  cooling  purgatives  is  a  practice  attending 
inoculation  which  may  be  of  confiderable  advantage  ; 
and,  probable,  it  is  aiib  ufeful  by  diroinifhmg  the  de- 
termination to  the  fkin.  It  appears  to  me,  that  mer- 
curials and  antimonials,  as  they  are  commonly  mana- 
ged, are  ufeful  only  as  they  make  a  part  of  the  purg- 
ing CGurie  *. 

DCKIV. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  date  of  the  fmall-pox  de- 
pends 

*  Ail  purgatives  nrc  extremely  naufeous  to  children  ;  and  it  is  of 
little  comequence  what  purgatives  we  ufe,  if  we  only  avoid  the  hot 
dralh'c  iliimihmts,  \vc  ought  to  pay  attention  to  the  agreeablenefs  of 
the  form.  Children  may  in  general  bt  deceived  by  the  fallowing  de- 
vice :  Put  half  an  ounce  of  Senna  leaves  (after  the  dalles  are  all 
picked  out)  into  a  tea-pot,  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  green 
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pends  very  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the  eruptive  fever, 
and  particularly  upon  moderating  tlie  inflammatory 
ilate  of  the  fkin  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  meafures  taken  for  moderating  the  eruptive  fever 
and  inflammatory  ilate  of  the  fkin,  afford  the  greateil 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  practice  of 
inoculation.  The  tendency  of  purging,  and  the  ufe 
of  acids  for  this  purpoie,  is  lufficienrly  obvious  ;  and 
upon  the  fame  ground,  we  mould  fuppofe,  that  blood- 
letting might  be  ufeful ;  but  probably  this  has  been 
omitted,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  might  perhaps  have 
led  to  the  omiffion  of  other  remedies  alfu  ;  which  is, 
that  we  have  found  a  more  powerful  and  effectual  one 
in  the  application  of  cold  air,  and  the  ufe  of  cold  drink. 
Whatever  doubts  or  difficulties  our  theory  might  pre-* 
fent  to  us  on  this  fubjecl,  they  may  b,e  entirely  neg- 

leded, 

tea;  pour  on  it  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  child  fee  it 
poured  into  a  tea-cup,  Iweetened  with  plenty  of  moiit  fugar,  aud 
cream  put  to  it.  The  child  will  drink  it  with  avidity.  A  tea-cup- 
ful may  be  given  every  hour  til!  it  begin  to  operate. 

If  this  device  fhould  fail  a  ftcond  time,  another  fhould  bcufed  in 
its  ftead.  Two  drachms  of  Senna-leaves,  powdered,  may  he  added 
to  half  a  pound  of  ginger-bread  pafte  ;  the  mafs  may  be  divided  in- 
to fifteen  frnall  cakes  to  be  baked  :  give  the  child  one  of  thefe  cakes 
every  half-hour  till  it  begins  to  operate,  or  till  he  has  taken  a  fuffici- 
cnt  dofe  for  his  age,  A  drachm  of  jalap  may  be  ufed  in  Head  of  the 
Senna.  If  neither  of  thefe  artifices  fuccced,  a  dofe  of  powdered 
fenna,  with  or  without  a  little  ginger,  may  be  given  in  orange  mar- 
malade. 

Children  will  fometimes  eat  as  many  tamarinds  as  will  fufficiently 
anfvver  all  the  intentions  of  a  formal  purge.  A  little  Caffia-pulp, 
added  to  the  tamarinds,  will  incieafe  their  activity,  and  will  not  be 
cafily  perceived  by  the  child. 

The  empirics  have  committed  many  ftrange  chemical  blunders 
in  compounding  their  purges  for  inoculation.  Dunfdale's  powder 
may  ferve  as  an  example  :  it  confifts  of  tartar  emetic,  and  crabs  claws. 
The  calcareous  earth  deprives  the  tartar  emetic  of  it'sa'cid  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  antimony  will  be  inert,  except  u  acciden- 
tally meets  with  an  acid  in  the  ftornach  ;  and  even  then  the  acid  rnuft 
be  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  faturatc  the  crabs  claws,  befote  it  can  ad 
oil  the  autimonial  calx. 
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lected,  as  the  practice  of  Indoftan  had  long  ago,  and 
the  practice  of  this  country  has  lately,  by  a  large  and 
repeated  experience,  afcertained  the  iafety  and  effica- 
cy of  this  remedy  :  and  as  it  may  and  can  be  more 
certainly  employed  with  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
than  it  can  be  in  cafes  of  common  infection,  it  muit 
give  a  fingular  advantage  to'  the  former  *. 

DCXV. 

After  the  eruption,  when  a  few  pimples  only  have 
appeared  on  the  face,  the  continuing  the  application 
of  cold  air,  and  the  employment  or  purgatives,  has 
indeed  been  the  practice  "of  many  inoculators  :  but  I 
think,  theie  practices  cannot  be  laid  to  give  any  pecu- 
liar advantages  to  inoculation  ;  for  when  the  ftate  of 
the  eruption  is  determined,  when  the  number  of  puf- 
tules  is  very  frnall,  and  the  fever  has  entirely  ceafed, 
I  hold  the  iafety  of  the  difeafe  to  be  abfolutely  afcer- 
tained, and  the  further  ufe  of  remedies  entirely  fuper- 
fluous.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  judge  the  ufe  of  purgatives  to 
be  not  only  unnecefiary,  but  that  they  may  be  often 
hurtful. 

DCXVL 

I  have  thus  coniidered  the  f^veral  circumftances 
and  practices  accompanying  inoculation,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  afcertain  the  utility  and  importance  of 
each.  Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  I  have  fufficiently  af- 
certained the  general  utility  and  great  advantage  of 
this  practice,  efpecially  confuting  in  this,  that  if  cer- 
tain precautions,  preparations,  nnd  remedies,  are  of 
importance,  all  of  them  can  be  employed  with  more 

certainly 

*    Notwithftandin^r  tr.e  juHnefsof  ti.is  rem?.ifc,   bleeding  OHfirhtfo 
be  employed,  except  in  cales  where  the^hlogiitic  diathells^ttd  !• 
toms  are  violent  :  the  flight  which  chikiieu  fufier    in  consequence  of 
the  operation,   may  be  productive  of  much  mifchicf  ;  and  purgatives 
when    properly    adnriniUered,  fuperceds    the   nectfiity  of  bice 
efpecially  when  the  cold  regimen  is  employed  at  the  fame  tirr.c. 
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certainty  in   the  practice  of  inoculation,  than  in  the 
cafe  of  common  infection*. 

It  remains  now  that  I  ihould  offer  fonie  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  received  by  infection, 
or  even  when,  after  inoculation,  the  fymptoms  lliall 
prove  violent.  The  latter  fometimes  happens,  al- 
though every  precaution  and  remedy  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  caufe  of  this  is  not  well  known  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  commonly  owing  to  a  difpofition 
of  the  fluids  to  pticrefcency.  But,  however  this  may 
1-j,  it  will  appear,  that,  not  only  in  the  cafe  of  com- 
mon infection,  but  even  in  that  for  inoculation,  there 
may  be  occalion  for  itudying  the  conduct  of  this  dil- 
eaie,  in  all  itspoffible  varying  circumltances. 
DCXVIi. 

When,  from  the  prevailing  of  fmall-pox  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  more  eipecially  when  it  is  known  that  a 
perfon  not  formejiy  affected  with  the  difeafe  has  been 
expofed  to  the  infection,  if  fuch  prribn  mould  be  feiz- 
ed  with  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  an  attack  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  and 
therefore  he  is  to  be  treated  in  every  refpedt  as  if  the 

difeafe 

*  The  author  fecms  to  have  forgotten 'a  ftequent  confequence  of 
inoculation,  that  demands  Ib'me  attention,  viz.  an  inflammation  of 
the  axillary  glands,  that  oftea  terminates  in  Tup  Duration.  Many- 
cares  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  in  practice,  and  I  attempted  fe- 
veral  methods  of  preventing  the  fuppuration  ;  of  which  I  found  the 
following  the  moil  efficacious  :  If  only  one  arm*had  been  punctured, 
the  gland  of  that  arm,  when  fuch  an  accident  happened,  and  not  or 
the  other,  was  inflamed.  In  attempting  the  refolution,  which  per- 
haps fome  ptaCiitioncrs  may  think  improper,  I  applied  cold  compref 
fes,  impregnated  with  a  lolutionof  ^accliarum  baturni,  to  the  in- 
flamed gland,  and  a  warm  poultice  to  the  ulcer  of  the  pundturc. 
The  c-:>nfcquence  was  an  increafed  dtfcharge  fium  the  puncture,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  axillary  fv;e!!cd  gland.  No  ill  corifeqnence  at- 
tended any  of  thofe  cafes  where  the  tumour  was  thus  refolved  ;  but 
when  thele  tumours  fuppinate,  they  are  apt  to  produce  fmous  ulcers, 
Ytry  dlilicult  to  heal. 
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difeafe  had  been  received  by  inoculation.     He  is  to 
be  freely  expofed  to  a  cool  air,  to  be  purged,  and  to 
have  cooling  acids  given  liberally*. 
DCXVIIL 

If  thefe  meafures  moderate  the  fever,  nothing  more 
is  neceflary  :  But  if  the  nature  of  the  fever  attacking 
a  perfon  be  uncertain ;  or  if,  with  fufpicions  of  the 
fmall-pox,  the  fymptoms  of  the  fever  be  violent ;  or 
even  if,  knowing  the  difeafe  to  be  fmall-pox,  the  mea- 
fures mentioned  DXCVII.  (hall  not  moderate  the  fever 
fufficiently  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  let  fome  blood  :  and 
this  will  be  more  eipecially  proper,  if  the  perfon  be  an 
adult,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  accuftomed  to  fall  li- 
vingf. 

DCXIX. 

In  the  fame  circumftances,  we  judge  it  will  be  al- 
ways proper  to  give  a  vomit,  as  ufeful  in  the  com- 
mencement of  all  fevers,  and  more  especially  in  this, 
where  a  determination  to  the  ftomach  appears  from 
pain  and  fpontaneous  vomiting. 

DGXX. 

It  frequently  happens,  efpecially  in  infants,  that, 
during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  convulfi- 
ons  occur.  Of  thefe,  if  only  one  or  two  fits  appear 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  eruption,  they  give  a 
favourable  prognoflic  of  a  mild  difeafe,  and  require 
no  remedy  ;  but  if  they  occur  more  early,  and  be  vio- 
lent and  frequently  repeated,  they  are  very  dangerous, 
and  require  a  fpeedy  remedy.  For  this  purpofe, 
bleeding  is  hardly  ever  of  fervice  ;  bliftering  always 

VOL.   I.  Q^q  comes 

*  The  cooling  acids  have  been  defcribed  in  former  notes,  on  par. 
131  and  134.  Whey  made  with  cream  of  tartar  is  very  ufeful  in  the 
fmall-pox,  as  it  is  a  cooling  drink,  and  at  the  fame  time  laxative. 
It  is  made  by  throwing  into  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  half  an  ounce 
or  fix  drachms  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar. 

f  This  practice  is  moft  judicious,  and  ought  to  be  ftri&ly  fo$« 
lowed. 
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comes  too  late  ;  and  the  cnly  remedy  I  have  found  ef^ 
feclual,  is  an  opiate  given  in  a  large  dofe*. 

DCXXI. 

Thefe  are  the  remedies  neceffarv  during  the  erup- 
tive fever  ;  and  if,  upon  the  eruption,  the  pimples  up- 
on the  face  be  very  few  and  dutincT:.,  the  difeafe  is  no 
further  of  any  danger,  fequires  no  remedies,  and  the 
purgatives,  which,  as  has  been  laid  before, .are  by  fome 
practitioners  continued,  prove  often  hurtful. 

But  when,  upon  the  eruption,  the  pimples  on  the 
face  are  very  numerous  ;  when  they  are  not  diftincl ; 
and  efpecially  when,  upon  the  fifth  day,  the  fever  does 
not  fuffcr  a  conliderable  remiffionf,  the  difeafe  will 
flill  require  a  great  deal  of  attention- 

DCXXII. 

If,  after  the  eruption,  the^fever  fhall  continue ;  the 
avoiding  heat,  and  the  continuing  to  expofe  the  body 
to  a  cool  air,  will  (till  be  proper.  If  the  fever  be  con- 
liderable, with  a  full  and  hard  pulfe,  in  an  adult  per- 
fon,  a  bleeding  will  be  neceffary  ;  and,  more  certain- 
ly, a  cooling  purgative.  It  is,  however,  feldom  that  a 
repetition  of  the  bleeding  will  be  proper,  as  a  lofs  of 
ftrength  does  ufualty  come  on  very  foon  ;  but  the  re- 
petition of  a  purgative,  or  the  frequent  ufe  of  laxative 
,  glyfters,  is  commonly  ufefulf. 

DCXXIII. 

*  The  dofes  for  children  in  thefe  cafes  arc  as  follows  :  A  child  of 
half  a  year,  5  drops  of  laucjanum  :  From  half  a  year  to  a  year,  6 
drops.  From  one  to  two  years  7  or  8  :  From  two  to  three,  9  or  10  : 
Five  years,  12,  or  at  mod  15.  Thefe  are  large  ciofe?,  and  are 
fuch  as  are  only  to  be  given  to  robuft  children. 

f  The  practitioner  ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  fymp- 
toms  which  appear  on  the  fifth  day.  The  fubfequent  paragraphs  ren- 
der any  farther  remarks  needlefs. 

1    Laxative  glyfters  are  preferable  to  repeated  purgatives,  on  ac- 
count of  their  not   debilitating  the  patient  fo  much  as  purgatives, 
The  following  form  has  been  found  very  effec~tu 
]J>.  Fol,  Sennx,    gfs. 

Sal.  cathart.  amar.  Ju 
Aq.  buRient.  Ib.   i. 
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DCXXIII. 

When  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  with  other  marks  of  a  pu- 
trefcent  tendency  of  the  fluids,  appears,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  exhibit  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fubitance,  and 
in  large  quantity*.  In  the  fame  cafe,  the  free  ufe  of 
acids,  and  of  nitre§,  is  ufeful ;  and  it  is  commonly  pro- 
per alfo  to  give  wine  very  freelyf. 
DCXXiV. 

From  the  fifth  day  of  the  difeafe,  onward  through, 
the  whole  courfe  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  give  an  opiate 
once  or  twice  a  day  ;  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  obviate  coflivenefs,  by  purgatives,  or  laxative  gly- 
flei-s. 

DCXXV. 

In  a  violent  difeafe,  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
day,  it  is  proper  to  lay  on  b!iflers  fucccilively  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body;  arid  that  without  regard  to 
the  parts  being  covered  with  puduies. 
DCXXVL 

If,  in  this  difeafe,  the  tumour  of  the  fauces  be  con- 
liderable  ;  the  deglutition  difficult;  the  faliva  and  mu- 
cus vifcid,  and  with  difficulty  thrown  out;  it  will 
be  proper  to  apply,  blifters  to  the  external  fauces,  and 
to  employ  diligently  detergent  gargles t.' 

DCXXVIL 

Colaturae  frigidse  adde. 

Syr.  e  Spin,  Cervin.    Ji. 

Ol.  Olivar.  5fs. 

M. 
Or  even  a  fimpk  folution  of  Epfom  fait  iii  warm  water. 

'  The  method  of  giving  the  bark  in  the  fraall  pox,  is  the  fame 
with  that  mentioned  in  the  note  on  article  217.  For  children,  the 
glytter  there  mentioned,  is  extremely  convenient,  and  proves  \von- 
cicrfuily  efficacious. 

§  The  Spiritus  Nitridulcis  is  the  bed  form  in  which  nitre  can  be 
given  to  children.  See  the  notes  on  article  131, 

f  The  wine  bed  fuitedto  thefe  cafes  is  port  wine  ;  but  as  children 
ibrnetimes  loath  it,  good  claret  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  place. 
j  The  belt  detergent  gargles  in  this  cafe,  are  the  tinfture  of  rofcs 
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DCXXVII. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  when  any 
coniiderable  fever  is  prefent,  the  frequent  exhibition 
of  antimonial  medicines,  in  naufeating  dofes,  has  been 
found  ufeful*;  and  thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  fufficient- 
ly  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  purgatives. 
DCXXVIIX. 

The  remedies  mentioned  from  DCXXII.  to  DCXXVI. 
are  thofe  frequently  neceflary,  from  the  fifth  day,  till 
the  fuppuration  is  rmifhed.  Bui:  as,  after  that  period, 
the  fever  is  fometimes  continued  and  increafed  ;  or,  as 
fcmetimes,  when  after  there  has  been  little  or  no  fever 
before,  a  fever  now  arifes,  and  continues  with  ccnii- 
derabie  danger;  this  is  what  is  called  the  Secondary 
Fever,  and  requires  partieular  treatment. 

DCXXIX. 

When  the  fecondary-  fever  follows  the  diftinct 
fm all-pox,  the  pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  the  cafe  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  inflammatory  affeclion,  by  bleeding  and 
purging.  Bat,  if  the  fecondary  fever  follow  the  con- 
fluent fmall-pox,  and  be  a  continuance  or  exacerbati- 
on of  the  fever  which  had  fubiifted  before,  it  is  to  be 
confidered  as  of  the  putrid  kind  ;  and  in  that  cafe, 
bleeding  is  improper.  Some  purging  may  be  necef- 
fary  ;  but  the  remedies  to  be  chiefly  depended  on,  are 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  acidsf. 

When 

with  honey  ;  or  the  gargle  of  fage  and  rofe  tea,  with  vinegar  and 
honey,  mentioned  in  the  note  on  article  3175  or  Dr.  Fothergili's 
.gargle  defcribed  in  that  note. 

*  A  folution  of  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
wate.  .  this  intention  very  effectually.  The  dofe  is  to  be  de* 

termincu  by  the  naufeating  effect  produced  :  a  table -fpoonful  of  the 
{olimcn  may  be  given  occalionally  every  two  or  three  hours.  Care, 
however,  mull  be  taken,  that  vomiting  is  not  produced  :  and,  at 
'.he  fame  time,  a  fufficient  quantity  muft  be  given  to  produce  a  nau- 
ica.  Both  thefe  circumltances  depend  on  the  age,  ftrength,  and 
comtitution  of  the  patient  and  on  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

f  The  fecondary  fever  is  always  the  worfi,  and  moft  dangerous 
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When  the  fecondary  fever  firfl  appears,  whether  it 
is  after  a  diftindt  or  a  confluent  fmall-pbx,  it  \vill  be 
ufeful  to  exhibit  an  anthnonial  emetic  in  naufeating 
dofes,  but  in  fucli  manner  as  to  produce  fome  vomit- 
ing. 

pcxxx. 

For  avoiding  the  pits  which  frequently  follow  the 
fmall-pox,  many  different  meafures  have  been  propof- 
cd ;  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  fufficiently  cer- 
tain*. 


C     H     A    P.         II. 


OF  THE  CHICKEN-POX. 

DCXXXI. 

THIS  difeafe   feems   to    depend  upon  a  fpecific 
contagion,  and  to  affecl:  perfons  but  once  in  their 
lives.     It  is  hardly  everxattcnded  with  any  danger  ; 

but 

ftage  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  diAinft  fmall-pox,  it  feldom  occurs,  but 
it  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the  confluent  kind.  It  feems  to  be  owing 
to  the  abforption  of  the  matter  ;  for  it  never  appears,  evidently  at 
kail,  till  after  the  fuppuration  :  and  ceferis  paribus,  it  is  always 
more  violent  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  puftules.  Some  au- 
thors recommend  opening  the  puftules,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  mat- 
ter, as  a  preventative  againft  the  fecondary  fever  ;  and  when  the 
eruption  is  large,  this  practice  is  advifable. 

The  peruvian  bark  muft  be  given  in  thefe  cafes  in  the  largeft  quan- 
tities that  the  ftomach  can  bear,  and  alfo  in  glylters  as  formerly  men- 
tioned. Some  pra&itioners,  betide  the  internal  ufe  of  bark,  and 
giving  it  in  glyfters,  have  advifed  it  to  be  applied  externally  by 
throwing  the  dry  powder  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body  that  are  nioit 
ex  ulcerated. 

*  The  mo(l  efTe&ual  means  of  preventing  pits,  are,  to  avoid  much 
expofure  to  the  cold  air,  to  anoint  the  face  \vith,oil,  &c, 
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but  as  it  feems  frequently  to  have  given  occafion  to 
the  fuppofition  of  a  perfcn's  having  the  fmall-pox 
twice,  it  is  proper  to  fludy  this  difeafe,  and  to  diithi- 
guifh  it  from  the  genuine  fmall-pox*. 
DCXXXII. 

This  may  be  generally  done  by  attending  to  the 
following  circumftances. 

The  eruption  of  the  chicken-pox  comes  on  .  :rli 
very  little  fever  preceding 'it,  or  with  fever  of  no  de- 
termined duration. 

The  pimples  of  the  chicken-pox,  more  quickly  than 
thofe  of  the  finall-pox,  are  formed  into  little  veiicles 
or  puilulcs. 

The  matter  in  thefe  puitulcs  remains  fhiid3  and  ne- 
ver acquires  the  colour  or  conliitence  of  the  pus 
which  appears  in  the  puiitiies  of  the  fmall  \ 

The  puftules  of  the  ehicken-pox  are  ahvays  in  three 
or  four  days  from  the  firft  appearance,  formed  into 
crufts. 

See  Dr.  Heberdcn  in  Med.  Tranfadt.  Vol.  I.  art. 
xvii. 


C     H     A     P.       III. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 


T 


DCXXXIII. 

!HIS  difcafe  alfo  depends  upon  a  fpccific  conta- 
gion, and  affects  perfons  but  once  in  their  lives. 

BCXXXIIL 


*  As  this  difeafe  is  generally  mild,  and  fcarcely  ever  requires  tlie 
affifiance  of  art  in  the  cure,  the  author  very  properly  paffes  it  over 
Ja  a  curfory  manner.  It  fometimes,  however,  very  much  refembks 
the  mild  fmall-pox  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  may  require  the  treatment 
which  has  been  recommended  as  femceable  in  that  difcafe. 
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DCXXXIV, 

It  occurs  moft  frequently  in  children ;  but  no  age 
is  exempted  from  it,  if  the  perfons  have  not  been  fub- 
je&ed  to  it  before. 

DCXXXV. 

It  commonly  appears  as  an  epidemic,  fir  ft  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  ceafes  loon  after  the  fu  turner 
foiftice  :  but  various  accidents,  introducing  the  con- 
tagion, may  produce  the  difeafe  at  other  times. of  the 
year. 

DCXXXVL 

The  difeafe  always  begins  with  a  cold  Mage,  which 
is  foon  followed  by  a  hot,  with  the  ordinary  fymp- 
toms  of  thirft,  heat,  anorexia,  anxiety,  ficknefs,  and 
vomiting  ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  confiderable  in 
different  cafes.  Sometimes  from  the  beginning,  the 
fever  is  fnarp  and  violent ;  often,  for  the  firft  two 
days,  it  is  obfcure  and  inconfiderable,  but  always  be- 
comes, violent  before  the  eruption,  which  ufually  hap- 
pens upon  the  fourth  day. 

DCXXXVIL 

This  eruptive  fever  from  its  commencement,  is  al- 
ways attended  with  hoarfenefs,  with  a  frequent  hoarfe 
dry  cough,  and  frequently  with  fome  difficulty  of 
breathing.  At  the  fame  time,  the  eye-lids  are  forne- 
wh at  Swelled,  the  eyes  are  a  little  inflamed,  and  pour 
out  tears ;  and,  together  with  thefe  fymptoms,  there 
is  a  coryza,  and  frequent  fneezing.  For  the  mod 
part,  a  conftant  d  row  fine  fs  attends  the  beginning  of 
this  difeafe. 

DXXXVIII. 

The  eruption,  as  we  have  faid,  commonly  appears 
upon  the  fourth  day,  fir  ft  on  the  face,  and  fucceiiive- 
ly  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  difcoyers  itfelf 
firft  in  fm all  red  points ;  but,  foon  after  a  number  of 
thefe  appear  in  clufters,  which  do  not  arife  into  vifible 
•pimples,  but  by  the  touch  are  found  to  be  a  little 

prominent. 
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prominent.  This  is  the  cafe  on  the  face;  but  on  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  body,  the  prominence,  or  roughnefs, 
is  hardly  to  be  perceived.  On  the  face  the  eruption 
retains  its  rednefs,  or  has  that  increafed  for  two  days : 
but,  on  the  third,  the  vivid  rednefs  is  changed  to  a 
brownifh  red  :  and,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  the  eruption 
entirely  difappears,  while  a  mcally  defquamation 
takes  place.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  eruption, 
the  face  is  fomewhat  turgid,  but  feldom  conliderably 
fwelkd. 

DCXXXIX. 

Sometimes,  after  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  fe- 
ver ceafes  entirely  :  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe ;  and 
more  commonly  the  fever  continues,  or  is  increafed 
after  the  eruption,  and  does  not  ceafe  till  after  the 
defqi*arnation.  Even  then  the  fever  does  not  always 
ceafe,  but  continues  with  various  duratien  and  effect. 

DCXL. 

Though  the  fever  happen  to  ceafe  upon  the  erup- 
tion's taking  place,  it  is  common  for  the  cough  to 
continue  till  after  the  defquamation,  and  fometimes 
much  longer. 

In  all  cafes,  while  the  fever  continues,  the  cough 
alfo  continues,  generally  with  an  increafe  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  ;  and  both  of  thefefymptoms  fome- 
times arifes  to  a  degree  that  denotes  a  pneumonic  af- 
fection. This  may  arife  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe  ; 
but  very  often  it  does  nofc  come  on  till  after  the  de- 
fquamation of  the  eruption. 

After  the  fame  period,  alfo,  a  diarrhoea  frequently 
comes  on,  and  continues  for  forne  time. 
DCXLI. 

It  is  common  for  the  mcailes,  even  when  they  have 
not  been  of  a  violent  kind,  to  be  fucceeded  by  in- 
flammatory affections,  particularly  ophthalmia  and 
phthifis. 

DCLXII. 
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DCXLII. 

If  the  blood  be  drawn  from  a  vein  during  the  mea- 
fles,  with  the  circumftances  neceifary  to  favour  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  gluten,  this  always  appears  feparated, 
and  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  crallamentum,  as  in 
inflammatory  difeafes. 

DCXLIII. 

For  the  mod  part  of  the  mcafles,  even  when  vio- 
lent, are  without  any  putrid  tendency ;  hue  in  fome 
cafes  fuch  a  tendency  appears,  both  in  the  eourfe  of 
the  difeafe,  and  efpecially  after  the  ordinary  eourfe  of 
it  is  finifhed.  See  Dr.  Watfon,  in  Londoi/Med.  Ob- 
fervations,  Vol.  IV.  art.  xi. 

DCXLIV. 

From  what  is  delivered,  from  DCXXXVII,  to  DCXLII, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  meafles  are  dittinguifhed  by  a 
catarrhal  affection,  and  by  an  inflammatory  diathefis  to 
a  coniiderable  degree;  and  therefore  the  danger  attend- 
ing them  arifes  chiefly  from  the  coming  on  of  a  pneu- 
monic inflammation. 

DCXLV. 

From  this  confideration  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the 
remedies  efpecially  neceflkry,  are  thofe  which  may  ob- 
viate and  diminifh  the  inflammatory  diathefig  ;  and 
therefore,  in  a  particular  manner,  blood-letting.  This 
remedy  may  be  employed  at  any  time  in  the  eourfe  of 
the  difeafe,  or  after  its  ordinary  eourfe  is  fmiihed.  It 
is  to  be  employed  more  or  lefs -according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  cough,  and  dyfpncea ; 
and  generally  may  be  employed  very  freely*.  But, 
as  the  fymptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation  feldom 
come  on  during  the  eruptive  fever ;  and,  as  this  fever 
is  fometimes  violent  immediately  before  the  eruption, 
though  a  fufficiently  mild  difeafe  be  to  follow  ;  fo 

VOL.  I.  .R  r  bleeding 

*  Bleeding  ought  to  be  ufcd  where  it  is  absolutely  neceflary  ;  but, 
too  free  a  ufe  of  it  has  been  attended  with  a  long  continued  w«ak- 
~fi£fs,  and  a  very  flow  recovery. 
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bleeding  is  feldom  very  neeeflary  during  the  eruptive 
fever,  and  may  often  be  referved  for  the  periods  of 
greater  danger  which  are  perhaps  to  cnfuc. 
DCXLVI. 

In  all  cafes  of  meailes,  where  there  are  no  marks 
of  putrcfeency,  and  where  there  is  no  reafon,  from 
the  known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  to  apprehend  pu- 
trefcency,  bleeding  is  the  remedy  to  be  depended  up- 
on :  but  afliflance  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  cooling 
purgatives  ;  and  particularly  from  bliilering  on  the 
iides,  or  between  the  moulders. 
DCXLVII. 

The  dry  cough  may  be  alleviated  by  the  large  ufe 
of  demulcent  pectorals,  mucilaginous,  oily,  or  fweet*. 
It  may,  however,  be  obftrved,  with  refpecl:  to  thefe 
demulcents,  that  they  are  not  fo  powerful  in  involving 
and  correcting  the  acrimony  of  the  mafs  of  blood  as 

has 

*  Two  ounces  of  pearl-barley,  and    four  ounces  of  dried  figs, 
cut,  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  3  quarts,   is  a  good  drink  in  thefe 
cafes.     If  the  patient  loathsthis  drink,  JLintfeed-tea,  or  a  flight  in- 
fufion  of  Orris-root  in  boiling  water,  may  be  fub.lituted  in  its  place; 
or  a  folution  o^  an  ounce  of  gum  arable  tri  a  pint  of  water.      Oily 
emulfions,  are  alfo  recommended  ;   the  mo  it  ufual  is  the  following  : 
]£,.  Ol.  Amy£dal.  gii. 
Aq.  Font.  3yi- 

Alkali  Cauftic.  q.  f.  ut  fiat  Emulf.  cui  adde 
Syrup.  Althaeas,    ^ii. 

The  patient  may  take  half  a  tea-cupful  of  this  emulfion  oecdfio- 
Qally>  when  the  cough  is  moil  tioublefome.  The  cough  may  alfo 
be  relieved,  by  taking  now  and  then  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  folio  wing 
Linftus  i 

R.  Ol.  Amygdal. 
Syrup  Althaeas. 
Cor.ferv.  Cynofbat,  a  5,    ?i. 
M.  of   Linft. 

Or  the  following. 
3»>  Mel.  arg-ic. 

Ol.  Amvgrlal.   a  a  Jii. 
Succ.  Limon.  |i, 
M.  of  ' 
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has  been  imagined  ;  and  that  their  chief  operation  is 
by  befmearing  the  fauces,  and  thereby  defending  them 
from  the  irritation  of  acrids,  either  ariling  from  the 
lungs,  or  diflilling  from  the  head. 
DCXLVIIL 

For  moderating  and  quieting  the  cough  inthisdifeafe, 
opiates  certainly  prove  the  mod  effectual  means, 
whenever  they  can  be  fafely  employed.  In  the  mea- 
iles,  in  which  an  inflammatory  ftate  prevails  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  opiates  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  inad- 
miffible  ;  and,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  a  high  degree 
of  pyrexia  and  dyfpnoea  fhew  either  the  prefence,  or  at 
lead  the  danger,  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  I  think 
that  opiates  might  be  very  hurtful.  In  cafes,  howe- 
ver, in  which  the  dyfpnoea  is  not  confiderable,  and 
where  bleeding,  to  obviate  or  abate  the  inflammato- 
ry ftate,  has  been  duly  employed,  and  where  the 
cough  and  watchfulnefs  are  the  urgent  fymptoms,  I 
think  that  opiates  may  be  fafely  exhibited,  and  with 
great  advantage*.  I  think,  further,  that,  in  all  the 
exanthemata,  there  is  an  acrimony  diffufed  over  the 
fyftem,  which  gives  a  confiderable  irritation  ;  and, 
for  obviating  the  effects  of  this,  opiates  are  ufeful,  and 
always  proper 5  when  no  particular  contra- indication 
prevails. 

DCXLIX. 

When  the  defquamation  of  the  meafles  is  finifhed, 
though  there  ihould  then  be  no  diforder  remaining, 
phyiicians  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  purge  the  pa- 

R  r  2  tient 

*Opiatesin  all  inflammatory  cafes  ought  tpbecatitioufly  ufed.  The 
.danger  ariiing  from  them  is  confiderably  obviated,  by  ufing  only  the 
gummy  part  of  the  opium,  and  therefore  the  watery  lolution  of 
opium,  is  in  thefe  cafes  preferable  to  any  other  form.  The  fyrup- 
us  papaveris  albi,  is  an  opiate  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  difeafe  ; 
the  dofe  of  it  is  immaterial,  provided  we  do  not  exceed  four  ounces 
in  the  four  and  twenty  hours  ;  a  table -fpoonful  may  be  taken  when 
the  cough  is  troublefome,  and  may  be  repeated  every  tw0  er  three 
Jiouvs,  according  to  the  urgency  ef  the  fymptopif. 
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tient  feveval  times,  with  a  view  to  draw  offthe  dregs  of 
this  difeafe,  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  morbific  matter 
•which  is  ftippofed  to  remain  long  in  the  body.  I 
cannot  reject  this  fuppofition  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
cannot  believe,  that  the  remains  of  the  morbific  mat- 
ter, diffufed  over  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  can  be  en- 
tirely drawn  off  by  purging;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
that,  to  avoid  the  confequences  of  the  meafles,  it  is 
not  the  drawing  off  the  morbific  matter  which  we 
need  to  fludy,  fo  much  as  the  obviating  and  removing 
the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  fyftem  which  had  been 
induced  by  the  difeafe.  With  this  laft  view,  indeed, 
purging  may  ftill  be  a  proper  remedy  ;  but  bleeding, 
in  proportion  to  the  fyrnptoms  of  inflammatory  dif-i 
pofuion,  is  yet  more  fo*. 

DCL. 

*  The  complaints  which  the  meafles  leave  are  chiefly  pneumonic. 
The  cough  is  the  mo  ft  troublefome  fymptom,  nnd  to  relieve  the  pa- 
tient from  it,  not  only  bleeding  and  purging  muft  be  ufed,  but  ex- 
pectorants ought  alfo  to  be  adminiflertd.  The  Lac  Ammoniacum, 
formerly  mentioned  has  often  proved  beneficial.  On  tilt  fuppofition, 
that  the  cough  and  pneumonic  affection  remaining  after  the  meafles, 
are  owing  to  a  peculiar  acrimony,  fome  practitioners  have  recom- 
mended alteratives  and  demulcents  :  Experience,  however,  has  found 
little  advantage  from  their  ufe.  I  once  faw  a  body  opened,  that 
had  died  32  days  after  the  eruption  :  the  internal  furface  of  the 
branchiae  was  covered  with  fmall  furfuraceous  fcales,  fornewhat  like 
thofe  that  appear  on  the  {kin  when  the  eruption  goes  off.  Hence  I 
have  been  induced  to  fuppofe,  that  expectorants  are  the  bed  remedies 
in  thefe  cafes,  and  indeed,  experience  confirms  the  practice.  Bleed- 
ing and  purging  are  only  to  be  occafionally  ufed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inflammation.  The  beO:  method  of  avoiding  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  the  difeafe,  is  a  free' ufe  of  demulcent  drinks,  during  the 
eruption,  and  -of  expectorants  immediately  after  it.  The  Decoct  urn 
hordei  compofitum,  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  thefe  cafes,  but  it  is  much  improved  by  adding  half  an 
ounce  of  Orrice  root,  when  it  is  nearly  boiled  enough  ;  if  the  Or- 
rice,  be  added  too  fcon,  the  efficacious  part  of -it  evaporates.  The 
Lac  Ammoniacum  above  mentioned,  is  a  very  proper  expectorant, 
but  if  it  (hould  prove  too  naufeous,  through  ufe,  and  be  loathed 
by  the  patient,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  weak  folution  of  the 
Tartar  Emetic,  fo  ofien  mentioned  in  thefe  n&tes. 
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DCL. 

From  our  late  experience  of  the  benefit  of  cold  air 
in  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  fome  phyficians 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  might  be 
transferred  to  the  meafles  ;  bur  we  have  not  yet  had 
trials  fufficient  to  afcertain  this.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  external  heat  may  be  very  hurtful  in  the  mealies, 
as  in  mod  other  inflammatory  difeafes  ;  and  therefore 
the  body  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  meafles  ;  but  how  far, 
at  any  period  of  the  difeafe,  cold  air  may  be  applied 
with  fafety,  we  are  yet  uncertain.  Analogy,  though 
fo  often  the  refource  of  phyficians,  is,  in  general,  falla- 
cious ;  and  further,  though  the  analogy  with  the 
fmall-pox  lead  to  the  application  of  cold  air  during 
the  eruptive  fever  of  the  meafles,  the  analogy  with  ca- 
tarrh feems  to  be  againft  the  practice.  After  the  e- 
ruption  had  appeared  upon  the  fkin,  we  have  had  ma- 
ny -inftances  of  cold  air  making  it  difhppear,  and  there- 
by producing  much  diforder  in  the  fyfiem  ;  and  have 
alfo  had  frequent  examples  of  fuch  diforder  being  re- 
moved by  reftoring  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  thereby 
again  bringing  forth  the  eruption*. 


CHAP.        IV. 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

DCLL 

T  may  be  doubted  if  the  fcarlet  fever  be  a  difcafe 
fpecillcally  different  from  the  cynanche   maligna 

above 

•  Though  the  application  of  cold  air  be  dangerous,  yet  ventila- 
tion is  ot  coniiderable  life  in  the  meaflt's,  as  is  alio  a  frequent  change 
•f  linen,  and  cleanlinefs, 
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above  defcribed.  The  latter  is  almoft  always  attend- 
ed with  a  fcarlet  eruption  ;  and,  in  all  the  inilances  I 
have  feen  of  what  may  bs  called  the  fcarlet  fever,  the 
difeafe,  in  almoft  every  perfon  affe&ed,  has  besn  at- 
tended with  an  ulcerous  fore  throat. 

DCLII. 

This  vie.?  of  the  matter  may  create  fome  doubt  ; 
but  I  am  dill  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  fcarlet  fever 
which  is  a  difeafe  fpecifically  different  from  the  cy- 
panche  maligna. 

Doctor  Sydenham  has  defcribed  a  fcarlet  fever, 
which  he  had  feen  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  with  all 
the  circumilances  of  the  fever  and  eruption,  without 
its  being  accompanied  with  any  affection  of  ihe  throat; 
at  lead  he  does  not  take  notice  of  any  fuch  afL&iou, 
which  fuch  an  accurate  obferver  could  not  rail  to  have 
done,  if  any  fuch  fymptorn,  as  we  have  commonly  feeii 
making  a  principal  part  of  the  difeafe,  had  attended 
thofe  cafes  which  he  had  obferved.  Several  other 
writers  have  defcribed  the  fcarlet  fever  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  I  know  physicians  who  have  feen  the  dif- 
eafe in  that  form ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
there  being  a  fcarlet  fever  not  neccfTarily  connected 
with  an  ulcerous  fore  throat,  and  therefore  a  difeafe 
different  from  the  cynanche  imuigna. 
DCLIII. 

But,  further,  although  in  all  the  inftances  of  fcarlet 
fever  which  I  have  feen  (and  in  the  courfe  of  forty 
years  I  have  feen  it  fix  or  feven  times  prevailing  as 
an  epidemic  in  Scotland,)  the  difeafe,  in  almoft  ail  the 
perfcns  affected,  was  attended  with  an  ulcerous  fore 
throat,  or  was  what  Salvages  names  the  Scarlatina 
Anginofa:  and  although,  in  fome  inilances,  the  ulcers 
of  the  throat  were  of  a  putrid  and  gangrenous  kind, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  diieafe.  in  all  its  fymptoms 
refembled  very  exactly  the  cynanche  maligna;  yet,  I 
am  ftill  perfuadedj  that  not  only  the  fcarlatin.i  of  Sy- 
denham, 
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iham,  but  that  even  the  fcarlatina  anginofa  of  Sau- 
vages,  is  a  different  difeafe  from  the  cynanche  malig- 
na  j  and  I  have  formed  this  opinion  from  the  follow- 
ing confideratioDS. 

DCLIV. 

\fl.  There  is  a  fcarlet  fever  entirely  free  from  any 
affection  of  the  throat,  which  fbmetimes  prevails  as  an 
epidemic  ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  fpecillc  contagion 
producing  a  fcarlet  eruption  without  any  determina- 
tion to  the  throat. 

zdly,  The  fcarlatina,  which,  from  its  matter  being 
generally  determined  to  the  throat,  may  be  properly 
termed  Anginofa,  has,  in  many  cafes  of  the  fame  epi- 
demic, been  without  any  affection  of  the  throat;  and 
therefore  the  contagion  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  more 
Specially  determined  to  produce  the  eruption  only. 

$dly,  Though  in  all  the  epidemics  that  I  could  al- 
lege to  be  thofe  of  the  fcarlatina  anginofa,  there  have 
been  fome  cafes  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  ulcers, 
and  in  other  circumftanoes,  exactly  refembled  the  ca- 
fes of  the  cynanche  rnaligna ;  yet  1  luve  as  conftantly 
remarked,  that  thefe  cafes  have  not  been  above  one  or 
two  in  a  hundred,  while  the  reft  have  all  of  them  been 
with  ulcers  of  a  benign  kind,  and  with  circumftances 
hereafter  to  be  'defciibed,  fome  what  different  from 
thofe  of  the  cynanche  maligna. 

4tbfy,  On  the  other  hand,  .as  I  have  two  or  three 
times  feen  the  cynanche  rnaligna  epidemically  pre- 
vailing ;  fo,  among  the  perfons  affected,  I  have  feen 
inftances  of  eafes  as  mild  as  thofe  of  the  fcarlatina  an- 
ginofa ufually  are  :  but  here  the  proportion  was  re- 
Veried  ;  and  thefe  mild  cafes  were  not  one  fifth  of  the 
whole,  while  the  reft  were  of  the  putrid  and  malig- 
nant kind. 

Laftly,  It  applies  to  the  fame  purpofe  to  obferve, 
that,  of  the  cynanche  maligna,  moft  of  the  inftances 
terminate  fatally  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is 

the 
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the  event  of  very  few  of  the  cafes  of  the  fcarlatina  an- 
ginofa. 

DCLV. 

From  thefe  confulerations,  though  it  may  appear 
that  there  is  fome  affinity  between  the  cynanche  ma- 
ligna  and  fcarlatina  anginofa,  it  will  full  remain  pro- 
bable that  the  two  difeafes  are  fpecifically  different. 
I  have  been  at  fome  pains  to  eftablifh  this  opinion  : 
for,  from  all  my  experience,  I  find,  that  thofe  two 
difeafes  require  a  different  treatment ;  and  I  therefore 
now  proceed  to  mention  nmre  particularly  the  cir- 
c um ftances  of  the  fcarlatina  anginofa. 

DCLVI. 

This  difeafe  commonly  appears  about  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  and  continues  throughout  that  feafon. 
It  comes  on  with  forne  cold  fhivering,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fever  which  ufually  introduces  the  other 
exanthemata.  But  here  there  is  no  cough,  nor  the 
other  catarrhal  fymptoms  which  attend  the  mealies  ; 
nor  is  there  that  anxiety  and  vomiting  which  com- 
monly introduce  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  and  which 
more  certainly  introduce  the  Cynanche  Maligna. 

Early  in  the  difeafe,  fome  unealinefs  is  felt  in  the 
throat  ;  and  frequently  the  deglutition  is  difficult,  ge- 
nerally more  fo  than  in  the  Cynanche  Maligna.  Up- 
on looking  into  the  fauces,  a  rednefs  and  fwelling  ap- 
pear in  colour  and  bulk  approaching  to  the  ftate  of 
thefe  fymptoms  in  the  Cynanche  Tonftllaris  ;  but, 
in  the  Scarlatina,  there  is  always  more  or  lefs  of  Houghs, 
which  feldom  appear  in  the  Cynanche  Toniillaris  ; 
and  the  floughs  are  commonly  whiter  than  thofe  in 
the  Cynanche  maligna. 

While  thefe  appearances  are  difcovered  in  the  fau- 
ces, upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  fear  let  eruption 
appears  on  the  ikin  in  the  fame  form  as  defcribed  in 
cccxiv.  This  eruption  is  commonly  more  confidera- 
ble  and  univerfal  than  in  the  Cynanche  ;  but  it  feldom 

pro- 
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produces  a  remiffion  of  the  fever.  The  eruption  for 
the  moil  part  remains  till  tlie  third  or  fourth  day  af- 
ter its  firft  appearance  ;  bat  then  goes  off,  ending  in  a 
meally  defquamation.  At  this  time  the  fever  ufually 
fubfides  ;  and  generally,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  de- 
gree of  fweat  comes  on. 

The  Houghs  on  the  fauces,,  which  appeared  early  in 
the  difeafe,  continue-for  fome  days  ;  but  then  falling 
off,  difcover  the  fwelling  abated,  and  an  ulcer  formed 
on  one  or  both  tonfils  mowing  a  laudable  pus  ;  r.nd 
foon  after  the  fever  has  fubfided,  thefe  ulcers. heal  up 
entirely.  For  the  mofl  part  this  difeafe  has  much 
lefs  of  coryza  attending  it  than  the  Cynanche  malig- 
na  ;  and,  when  there  is  a  coryza  attending  the  Scar- 
latina, the  matter  difcharged  is  lefs  acrid,  and  has  not 
the.fetid  fnaell  which  it  has  in  the  other  difeafe. 

In  the  Scarlatina,  when,  the  eruption  has  entirely 
difappeared,  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  a  few 
days  after,  the  whole  body  is  aifecTied  with  an  anafar- 
cous  f  welling^;  which,  however,  in  a  few  days  more, 
gradually  futofides. 

We  have  thus  defcribed  the  moil  common  circum- 
flances  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginofa  ;  and  have  only  to 
add,  that  during  the  time  of  its  being  epidemic,  and 
eipecially  upon  its  firft  fetting  in,  there  are  always  a 
few  cafes  in  which  the  circiimltances  of  the  difeafe  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  thofe  of  the  Cynanche  fVJalig- 
na ;  and  it  is  only  in  thefe  inflances  that  the  difeafe 
is  attended  with  any  danger*. 

VOL.  I.  S  s  DCLVIL 

•  *  Thefe  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  ars 
however,  very  few,  and  are 'only  the  effect  of  art.  Teazing  the 
patient  by  doing  too  much  ;  tormenting  him  with  a  clofe  confinement 
to  his  bed,  well  furnilbed  with  blankets;  and  adtiing  fuel  to  the 
flame,  by  forcing  him  to  fwallow  large  quantities  of  cordials  and 
alexipharmics,  are  the  fure  methods  of  iricreafmg  the  difeafe  :  and 
the  patient,  diftrefled  by  the  exceiuve  officipufnefs  of  his  fage  doc- 
tor, is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  tlte  arms  «f  death. 
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DCLVIL 

With  refpecl;  to  the  cure  of  this  diieafe,  when  the 
fymptoms  of  it  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Cynfjfciche  Maligna,  it  requires  exactly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  direded  in  cccxvu. 

DCLVJII. 

When  the  fcavlet  fever  appears,  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  the  treatment  of  it  is  very  fimple, 
and  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Sydenham.  An  antiphlogif- 
tic  regimen  *  is  commonly  ail  that  is  requilite  ;  avoid- 
ing, on  one  hand,  the  application  of  cold  air ;  and, 
on  the  other,  any  increafe  of  external  heat. 
DCLIX. 

In  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginofa, 
the  fame  treatment  is,  in  moil  cafes,  fufficient ;  but  as 
here  the  fever  is  commonly  more  conftderable,  and 
there  is  likewife  an  affection  of  the  throat,  fome  re- 
medies may  be  often  neceifary. 

DCLX. 

When  there  is  a  pretty  high  degree  of  fever,  with 
a  full  pulfe,  and  a  confiderable  fwelling  of  the  tonfils, 
bleeding  is  very  proper,  efpecially  in  adults  ;  and  it 
has  been  frequently  pra£tifed  with  advantage  :  but  as, 
even  in  the  Cynanche  Tonlillaris,  much  bleeding  is 
feldom  necelfary ;  (cccv.)  fo,  in  the  Scarlatina,  when 
the  ft  ate  of  the  fever  and  the  appearances  of  the  fau* 
ces  render  the  nature  of  the  difeaie  ambiguous,  bleed- 
ing may  be  omitted  ;  and,  if  not  altogether  avoided, 
it  mould  at  lead  not  be  large,  and  ought  not  to  be 
repeated* 

DCLXI. 

Vomiting,  and  efpecially  naufeating  dofes  of  eme- 
tics f,  notwkhftanding  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  fau- 
ces, have  been  found  very  ufeful  in  this  difeafe.  An 

open 

*  The  antiphlogiftic  'regimen  muft  not  however  be  carried  too 
far,  left  we  induce  a  (late  of  debility  that  may  prove  hurtful, 

•  Thefe  have  been  mentioned  in  former  notes. 
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open  belly  is  proper  in  every  form  of  this  difeafe  ;  and 
when  the  naufcating  dofes  of  emetics  operate  a  little 
downwards,  they  are  more  ferviceable. 

DCLXII. 

In  every  form  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginofa,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  it,  detergent  gargles*  fhould  be  em- 
ployed,  and  more  or  lefs  as  the  quantity  of  Houghs  and 
the  viicid  mucus  in  the  fauces  may  feem  to  require. 
DCLX1IL 

Even  in  the  milder  dates  of  the  Scarlatina  Angino- 
fa,  it  has  been  common  with  practitioners  to  exhibit 
the  Peruvian  bark  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  ;  but  we  are  affix  red,  by  much  experience, 
that  in  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  fafely  omitted,  though  in 
cafes  any  ways  ambiguous  it  may  not  be  prudent  to 
zieglect  this  remedy. 

DCLX1V. 

The  anafarcous  fwelling,  which  frequently  follows 
the  Scarlatina  Anginofa,  feldom  requires  any  remedy; 
and,  at  lead,  the  purgatives  fo  much  inculcated,  and 
fo  commonly  exhibited,  loon  take  off  the  anafarca. 


CHAR         V. 
OF    THE     PLAGUE. 

SECT.       I. 
OF   THE   PHENOMENA  OF  THE   PLAGUE. 

DCLXV. 

THE  Plague  is  a  difeafe  which  always  arifes  from 
contagion  ;  which   afTecls  many  perfons  about 
S  s  2  the 

*  The  detergent  gargles  wcre.dcfcribed  in  the  note  on  feafon  3  17. 
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the  fame  time  ;  proves  fatal  to  great  numbers,  gene- 
rally produces  fever;  and,  in  moil  perfons,  is  attend- 
ed with  buboes  or  carbuncles. 

DCLXVI. 

Thefe  are  the  circumftances  which,  taken  together, 
give  the  character  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  many  fymptoms  almoft  peculiar  to  itfeif, 
that,  in  different  perfons,  are  greatly  diverfified  in 
number  and  degree,  and  fhoiild  be  particularly  ftudi- 
ed.  I  would  with  to  lay  the  foundation  for  this  ;  but 
think  it  unfit  for  a  peribn  who  has  never  feen  the  dif- 
caieto  attempt  its  particular  hiftory.  For  this,  there- 
fore, I  mud  refer  to  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  fubjedt ;  but  allowing  thofe  only  to  be  confulted, 
who  have  themfelves  feen  and  treated  the  difeafe  in 
all  its  different  forms. 

DCLXVII. 

From  the  accounts  of  fuch  authors,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  circumftances  which  particularly  diftin- 
guifh  this  difeafe,  and  efpec^ally  the  more  violent  and 
dangerous  flates  of  it,  are 

i//?  The  great  lofsof  ftrength  in  the  animal  functi- 
ons, which  often  appears  early  in  the  difeafe. 

zdly,  The  ftupor,  giddinefs,  and  confequent  ftag- 
gering,  which  refembles  drunkennefs,  or  thehead-ach 
and  various  delirium  ;  which  are  all  of  them  fymp- 
toms denoting  a  great  diforder  in  the  functions  of 
the  brain. 

3^/JS  The  anxiety,  palpitation,  fyncope,  and  cfpeci- 
ally  the  weaknefs  and  irregularity  of  the  pulfc,  which 
denotes  a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  action  of 
the  heart- 

4/,6/j',  The  naufea  and  vomiting,  particularly    the 

VU- 
* 

Tinclare  of  rofcs  is  generally  ufeJ,  and  in  moil  cafes  an {\vers  every 
intention:  if,  however,  the  tilceration  isconfiderable,  and  the  Houghs 
d)  noteafily  call  off,  r^courfe  muft  be  had  to  Dr.  Fothftrgili's  gar* 

def-iiLcd  in  aiticlc 
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vomiting  of  bile,  which  {hows  an  accumulation  of 
vitiated  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duels,  and 
from  thence  derived  into  the  inteflines  and  flomach  ; 
all  of  which  fymptoms  I  fuppofe  to  denote  a  conii- 
derable  fpafm,  and  lofs  of  tone,  in  the  extreme  vefiels 
on  the  furface  of  the  body.  • 

$thly^  The  buboes  or  carbuncles,  which  denote  an 
acrimony  prevailing  in  the  fluids.  And, 

Lajlly,  The  petechiae,  hemorrnagies,  and  colliqua- 
tive  diarrhoea,  which  denote  a  putrefcent  tendency 
prevailing  to  a  great  degree  in  the  mafs  of  blood. 
BCLXVIII. 

From  the  confideration  of  all  thefe  fymptoms,  it 
appears,  that  the  plague  is  efpecially  diilinguifhed  by 
a  fpeciiic  contagion,  often  fuddenly  producing  the 
moil  coniiderable  fymptoms  of  debility  in  the  nervous 
fyftem  or  moving  powers,  as  well  as  of  a  general  pu- 
treicency  in. the  fluids  ;  and  it  is  from  the  coniidera- 
tion of  thefe  circumftances  as  the  proximate  caufe, 
that  I  think  both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
plague  muil  be  directed- 

DCLXIX. 

If  this  difeafe  mould  reviiit  the  nothcrn  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  probable,  that,  at  the  time,  there  will  be 
no  phyficians  then  alive,  who,  at  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  difeafe,  can  be  guided  by  his  former  experi- 
ence, but  muft  be  inftrucled  by  hisfludy  of  the  writers 
on  this  fubjecl,  and  by  analogy.  It  is5  therefore,  I 
hope,  allowable  for  me,  upon  the  fame  grounds,  to 
offer  here  my  opinion  with  refpecl  to  both  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  this  difeafe. 

Tj'iis  paragraph  was  written  before  I  had  any  no- 
tice of  the  plague  of  Mofcow  anno  1771 ;  but  I  think 
it  will  (lill  apply  to  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
other  northern  ftate$. 

SECT. 
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SECT     II. 

OF  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE   PLAGUE. 

DCLXX.  s 

With  refpect  to  the  prevention  :  As  we  arc  firmly 
perfuadecf  that  the  difcafe never  arifes  in  the'northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  in  confequence  of  its'  being  im- 
ported from  ibme  other  country  ;  fo  the  firft  meafuf  c 
necefTary,  is  the  magiftrate's  taking  care  to  prevent 
the  importation  :  and  this  may  generally  be  done  by 
a  due  attention  to  bills  of  health,  and  to  the  perform- 
ance of  quarantines. 

DCLXXI. 

With  refpect  to  the  latter,  we  are  perfuaded,  that 
the  quarantine  of  perfons  may  fafely  be  much  lefs 
than  forty  days ;  and,  if  this  were  allowed,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  quarantine  would  be  more  exact  and  cer- 
tain, as  the  temptation  to  break  it  would  be  in  a  great 
meafure  removed. 

DCLXXIL 

With  refpect  to  the  quarantine  of  goods3  it  cannot 
be  perfect,  unlefs  the  fufpected  goods  be  unpacked 
and  duly  ventilated,  as  well  as  the -other  means  em- 
ployed for  correcting  the  infection  they  may  carry  ; 
and,  if  all  this  were  properly  done,  it  is  probable  that 
the  time  commonly  prefcribed  for  the  quarantine  of 
goods  might  alfo  be  fhortened. 
DCLXXIII. 

A  fecond  meafure,  in  the  way  of  prevention,  be- 
comes requifite,  when  an  infection  has  reached  and 
prevailed  in  any  place,  to  prevent  that  infection  from 
fpreading  into  other  places.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  preventing  the  inhabitants,  or  the  goods  qf  any 
infected  place,  from  going  out  of  it,  till  they  have 
undergone  a  proper  quarantine. 

DLXXIV. 
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DCLXXIV. 

The  third  mcafure  for  prevention,  to  be  employed 
with  great  care,  is  to  hinder  the  infection  fromfpread- 
ing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  which  it  has 
ariien.  The  meafures  necefTary  for  this,  are  to  be 
direciedby  the  dodrine  laid  down  in  Ixxxii.  and  from 
that  docffine  we  infer,  that  all  perfons  who  can  avoid 
any  near  communication  with  infeded  perfons,  or. 
goods,  may  efcapc  the  infection. 
I>CLXXV. 

For  avoiding  fuch  communication,  a  great  deal 
•may  be  done  by  the  magiftrate  :  i.  By  allowing  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  free  from  the  infection, 
and  not  neceiTary  to  the  fervice  of  the  place,  to  go 
out  of  it.  2.  By  prohibiting  all  aflemblies,  or  unne- 
ceilary  intercourfe  of  the  people.  3.  By  taking  care 
that  neceflary  communications  'be  formed  without  con- 
tad.  4,  By  making  fuch  arrangements  and  provifi- 
ons  as  may  render  it  eafy  for  the  families  remaining, 
to  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  own  houfes.  5.  By 
allowing  pevfons  to  quit  houfes  in  which  an  infection 
appears,  upon  condition  that  they  go  into  lazarettoes. 
6.  By  ventilating  and  purifying,  or  deftroying  at  the 
public  expence,  all  affected  goods.  Laftly,  by  avoid- 
ing hofpitals,  and  providing  feparate  apartments  for 
infeded  perfons. 

The  execution  of  thefe  meafures  will  require  great 
authority,  and  much  vigilance  and^  attention,  on  the 
part  &f  the  magiftrate ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to 
enter  into  any  detail  on  this  fubjecl  of  the  public  po- 
lice* 

DCLXXVI. 

The  fourth  and  laft  part  of  the  bufmefs  of  preven- 
tion, refpeds  the  condud  of  perfons  neceflarily  re- 
maining in  infeded  places,  efpecially  of  thofe  oblig- 
ed to  have  fome  communication  with  perfons  inferred. 

DCLXXVI!. 
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DCLXXVIL 

Of  thofe  obliged  to  remain  in  infecled  places,  but 
not  obliged  to  have  any  near  communication  with  the 
lick,  they  may  be  preferved  from  the  contagion  by  a- 
voiding  all  near  communication  with  other  perfons, 
or  their  goods  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  afniall  diftance 
will  arifwer  the  purpofe,  if,  at  the. fame  time, -{here  be 
no  flreani  of  air  to  carry  the  effluvia  of  perfons,  or 
goods,  to  fome  diftance. 

DCLXXVIIL 

For  thofe  who  are 'necelfarily  obliged  to  have  a  near 
communication  with  the  iick,  it  is  proper  to  let  them 
know,  that  ibme  of  the  mod  powerful  contagions  do 
not  operate,  but  when  the  bodies  of  men  expofed  to 
the  contagion  are  in  certain  circumiian-ces  which  ren- 
der them  more  liable  to  be.a£Fe£ted  by  it  ;  and  there- 
fore, by  avoiding  thefe  circumftances  and  caufes,  they 
may  often  efcape  infection. 

DCLXXIX. 

The  bodies  of  men  are  efpecially  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  contagions,  when  they  are  any  ways  conil- 
derably  weakened  by  want  of  food,  and  even  by  a  fcan- 
ty  diet,  or  one  of  little  nouriuiment ;  by  intemperance 
in  drinking,  which,  when  the  flupor  of  intoxication  is 
over,  leaves  the  body  in  a  weakened  Hate  ;  by  excefs 
in  venery  ;  by  great  fatigue  ;  or  by  any  coniiderable 
evacuation. 

DCLXXX. 

.The  caufes  .which,  concurring  with  contagion,  ren- 
der it  more  certainly  active,  are  cold,  fear,  and  full  li- 
ving. 

The  feveral  means,  therefore,  of  avoiding  or  guard- 
ing againft  the  action  of  cold  (xciv,  to  xcvi.)  are  to  be 
carefully  iludied. 

DCLXXXI. 

Againd  fear  the  mind  is  to  be  fortified  as  well  as 
poilible,  by  infpiringa  favourable  idea  of  the  power  of 

preservative 
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prefervative  means ;  by  deftroying  the  opinion  of  the 
incurable  nature  of  the  difeale ;  by  occupying  roens 
minds  with  bufmefs  or  labour ;  arid  by  avoiding  all 
objects  of  fear,  as  funerals,  pafling  bells,  and  any  no- 
tice of  the  death  of  particular  friends. 
DCLXXX1L 

A  full  diet  of  animal  food  iricreafes  the  irritability 
of  the  body,  and  favours  the  operation  of  contagipn  ; 
and  indigeition,  whether  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  food,  has  the  fame  effect. 

DCLXXXIIL 

Befides  giving  attention  to  obviate  the  feveral  cir 
cumftances  (DCX,  DCLXXIX,  to  DCLXXXII.)  which  fa- 
vour the  operation  of  contagion,  it  is  probable  that 
forne  means  may  be  employed  for  {lengthening  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  reOft 
contagion. 

For  this  purpofe,  it  is  probable,  that  the  moderate 
life  of  wine,  or  of  fpiritous  liquors,  may  have  a  good 
effect. 

It  is  probable  alfo,  that  exercife,  when  it  can  be 
employed,  if  fo  moderate  as  to  be  neither  heating  no? 
fatiguing  to  the  body,  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. 

Perfons  who  have  tried  cold  bathing,  and  common- 
ly feel  invigorating  effects  from  it,  if  they  are  any 
ways  fecure  againft  having  alteady  received  infection, 
may  poffibly  be  enabled  to  refill  it  by  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath. 

It  is  probable,  that  fome  medicines  alfo  may  be  ufe* 
ful  in  enabling  men  to  refift  infection  :  but  amonglt 
thefe  I  can  hardly  admit  the  numerous  alexipharmics 
formerly  propofed  ;  or,  at  lead,  very  few  of  them,  and 
thofe  only  of  tonic  power.  Amongft  thefe  lad  we 
reckon  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  mou; 
effectual.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  expected  from  anti- 
feptics,  I  think  camphire,  whether  internally  or  ex- 
VOL.  I.  T  c  "ternaily 
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ternally   employed,   is  one   of  the  mod   promifing. 

Every  perfon  is  to  be  indulged  in  the  ule  of  an/ 
means  of  prefervation  of  which  he  has  conceived  a  good 
opinion,  whether  it  be  a  charm  or  a  medicine,  if  the 
latter  be  not  directly  hurtful. 

Whether  iflues  be  ufeful  in  prefervjng  from,  or  in 
moderating  the  effects  of  contagion,   I  cannot  deter- 
mine from  the  obfervations  I  have  yet  read. 
DCLXXX1V.  ' 

As  neither  the  atmofphere  in  general,  nor  any  con- 
liderable  portion  of  it,  is  tainted  or  impregnated  with 
the  matter  of  contagions ;  fo  the  lighting  of  fires  over 
a  great  part  of  the  infe&ed  city,  or  other  general  fu- 
migations in  the  open  air,  are  of  no  ufe  for  preventing 
the  difeafe,  and  may  perhaps  be  hurtful. 
DCLXXXV. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  infection,  if  the  poor  were  enjoined  to 
make  a  frequent  change  of  clothing,  and  were  fuita- 
bly  provided  for  that  purpofe ;  and  if  they  were,  at 
the  fame  time,  induced  to  make  a  frequent  ventila- 
tion of  their  houfes  and  furniture. 


SECT.         III. 
OF  THE  CURE  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

DCLXXXVI. 

IN  the  cure  of  the  plague,  the  indications  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  fever  in  general,  (cxxvi.)  but  here 
they  are  not  all  equally  neceifary  and  important. 

DCLXXXVII. 

The  meafures  for  moderating  the  violence  of  re-ac- 
tion, which  operate  by  diminiihing  the  action  of  the 

heart 
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heart  and  arteries  (cxxvm.)  have  feldom  any  place 
here,  excepting  ib  far  as  the  antiphlogiftio  regimen  is 
proper.  Seine  phyficians,  indeed,  have  recommend- 
ed bleeding;  and  there  may  occur  cafes  in  whiqh 
bleeding  may  be  ufeful ;  but,  for  the  moil  part,  it  is 
unneceflary,  and  in  many  cafes  it  might  be  very  hurt- 
ful. 

Purging  has  alfo  been  recommended ;  arxi,  in  fome 
degree,  it  may  be  ufeful  in  drawing  off  the  bile,  or 
other  putrefcent  matters  frequently  prefent  in  the  in- 
teftines  ;  but  a  large  evacuation  this  way  may  certain- 
ly be  hurtful. 

DCLXXXVIIL 

The  moderating  the  violence  of  re-action,  fo  far  as 
it  can  be  done  by  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veffels,  (CLL)  is  a  meafure  of  the  utmoft  neceflity  in 
the  cure  of  the  plague  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  means 
(r.Lii,  to  cc.)  fuited  to  this  indication  are  extremely 
proper. 

DCLXXXIX. 

The  giving  an  emetic  at  the  very  firft  approach  of 
the  difeafc,  would  probably  be  of  great  fervice  ;  and 
it  is  likely,  that  at  fome  other  periods  of  the  difeafe  e- 
metics  might  be  ufeful,  both  by  evacuating  bile  a- 
bundant,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  fc>y  taking  off  the 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels. 

pcxc. 

From  fome  principles  with  refpect  to  fever  in  gene- 
ral, and  with  refpecl  to  the  plague  in  particular,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  after  the  exhibition  of  the  firft  vo- 
mit, the  body  Uiould  be  difpofed  to  fvveat ;_  which 
ought  to  be  raifed  to  a  moderate  degree  only,  but 
continued  for  at  lead  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer  if 
the  patient  bear  it  ealily. 

DCXCI. 

This  fweating  mould  be  excited  and  conducted  a- 

greeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  CLXVIII.     It  is   to 

T  t  2  be 
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be  promoted  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  diluents,  render- 
ed more  grateful  by  vegetable  acids,  or  more  power- 
ful by  beinj  impregnated  with  fome  portion  of  neu- 
tral falts. 

DCXCII, 

To  fupport  the  patient  under  the  continuance  of 
the  fweat,  a  litde  weak  broth,  acidulated  with  juice 
of  lemons  may  be  given  frequently  ;  and  fometimes 
a  little  wine,  if  the  heat  of  the  body  be  not  ccnftderr 
.able. 

DCXC1IL 

If  fudorific  medicines  are  judged  to  be  neceflary, 
opiates  are  the  mod  effectual  and  iafe:  but  they  mould 
not  be  combined  with  aromatics ;  and  probably  may 
be  more  effectual,  if  joined  with  a  portion  of  emetics, 
and  of  neutral  fairs. 

DCXCIV. 

If,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  emetics  and  fudori- 
fics,  the  difeafe  mould  fliil  continue,  the  cure  mull  der 
pend  upon  the  employment  of  means  for  obviating  de- 
bility and  putrefcency  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  va- 
rious remedies  propofed  above  (from  cci,  to  ccxxvn.) 
may  all  be  adminiftered,  but  efpecially  the  tonics  ; 
and  of  the.fe  the  chief  are  cold  drink  and  the  Peruvi- 
an bark. 

DCXCV. 

In  the  cure  of  the  plague,  fome  attention  is  due  to 
the  management  of  buboes  and  carbuncles  :  but  we 
do  not  touch  this,  as  it  belongs  to  the  province  of  fur- 
gery*. 

C  H  A  P. 

*-  The  reader  ir.Jght  poffibly  expe&  a  detail  of  the  medicines  ufed 
in  the  plague,  with  their  dofes  and  the  manner  of  admin  iftering  them  ; 
but  I  thought  it  better  to  refer  to  the  authors  who  have  either  fecn 
the  difenfe,  or  who  have  exprefsly  written  on  it.  On  confulting  dif- 
ierent  authors,  it  appears,  that  every  particular  epidemic  requires 
a  diffeient  treatment,  in  fome  part  of  the  cure  at  leail.  Should  any 
young  pra61itioncr  be  im fortunate  enough  to  have  cccafion  to  exa'- 
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CHAP,        VI. 

OF  ERYSIPELAS,    OK.  ST.  ANTHONPs 
FIRE. 

BCXCVI. 

IN  CCLXXIV,  I  mentioned  the  diftindion  which  I 
propofed  to  make  between  the  difeafes  to  be  nam- 
ed the  Erythema  and  the  Eryfipelas ;  and  from  thence, 
it  will  appear,  that  Eryfipelas,  as  an  Erythema  follow- 
ing fever,  may  have  its  place  here. 
DCXCVII. 

I  fuppofe  the  eryfipelas  to  depend  on  a  matter  ge- 
nerated within  the  body,  and  which,  analogous  to 
the  other  cafes  of  exanthemata,  is,  in  confequence  of 
fever,  thrown  out  upon  the  furface  of  the  body.  I 
own  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  this  to  every  particu- 
lar cafe  of  eryfipelas :  but  I  take  the  cafe  in  which  it 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  apply,  that  of  the  eryfipe- 
las of  the  face  ;  which  I  (hall  therefore  coniider  here. 

PGXCVIII. 

The  Eryfipelas  of  the  face  comes  on  with  a  cold 
fhivering,  and  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia.  The  hot 
ilage  of  this  is  frequently  attended  with  a  confufion 
of  head,  and  fome  degree  of  delirium  ;  and  almoft 
always  with  a  drowfinefs,  or  perhaps  coma.  The 
pulfe  is  always  frequent,  and  commonly  full  and  hard. 

DCXCIX. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  one,  two, 
or  at  moil  three  days,  there  appears,  on  fome  part  of 
the  face,  a  rednefs,  fuch  as  that  defcribed  in  CCLXXV. 
as  the  appearance  of  Erythema.  This  rednefs,  at 
firft,  is  of  no  great  extent ;  but  gradualiy  fpreads  from 
the  part  it  fait  occupied  to  the  other  parts  of  the 

face, 

(pife  his  art  in  tlie  cure  of  the  plague,  be  muft  chiefly  be  directed  by 
the  general  iudicaticms  of  the  cure  of  fevers. 
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face,  commonly  till  it  has  affected  the  whole  ;  and 
frequently  from  *he  face  it  fpreads  over  the  hairy 
fcalp,  or  dcfcends  on  fomc  part  of  the  neck,  ^s  the 
rednefs  fpreads,  it  commonly  difappears,  or  at  leaf!; 
decreafes,  in  the  parts  it  had  before  occupied.  All 
the  parts  upon  which  the  rednefs  appears  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  affected  with  forne  fwelling,  which  conti- 
nues for  fome  time  after  the  rednefs  has  abated.  The 
whole  face  becomes  conliderably  turgid  ;  and  the  eye- 
lids are  often  fo  much  f welled  as  entirely  to  Ihut  up 
the  eyes. 

DCC. 

When  the  rednefs  and  fwelling  have  proceeded  for 
fome  time,  there  commonly  arife,  fooner  or  later,  bli- 
jde/rs  of  a  larger  or  fmailer  fize,  on  fev?ral  parts  of  the 
face,  Thefe  contain  a  thin  ycllowifh  or  almoit  co- 
lourlefs  liquor,  which  fooner  or  later  runs  out.  The 
furface  of  the  fkin,  in  the  bliftered  places,  fometimes 
becomes  livid  and  blackifh  ;  but  this  livor  feldom 
goes  deeper  than  the  fu-rface,  or  difcovers  any  degree 
of  gangrene  affecting  the  fkin.  On  the  parrs  of  the 
face  not  affected  with  blifters,  the  cuticle  fuffers,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  difeafe,  a  confiderable  defquam- 
ation. 

Sometimes  the  tumour  of  the  eye-lids  ends  in  a  fup- 
puration. 

DCCL 

The  inflammation  coming  upon  the  face  does  not 
produce  any  re  million  of  the  fever  which  had  before 
prevailed  ;  and  fometimes  the  fever  increafes  with  the 
increafing  and  fp reading  inflammation. 

DCCIL 

The  inflammation  ufuaily  continues  for  eight  or 
ten  days ;  and  for  the  fame  time,  the  fever  and  fymp- 
toms  attending  it  alfo  continue. 
DCCI1I. 

In  the  progress  of  the  iaflammation  the  delirium 

and 
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and  coma  attending  it  fometimes  go  on  increafing, 
and  the  patient  dies  apoplectic  on  the  feventh,  ninth, 
or  eleventh  day  of  the  difcafe.  In  'fuch  cafes  it  has 
.been  commonly  fuppoi'ed  that  the  difeafe  is  tranllated 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  parts.  But  I  have 
not  feen  any  inftance  in  which  it  did  not  appear  to 
me,  that  the  affecYton  of  the  brain  was  merely  a  com- 
munication of  the  external  affection,  as  this  continued 
increasing  at  the  fame  time  with  the  internal. 

DCCIV. 

When  the  fatal  event  does  not  take  place,  the  in- 
flammation, after  having  affected  a  part,  commonly  the 
whole  of  the  face,  and  perhaps  the  other  external  parts 
of  the  head,  ceafes.  With  the  inflammation,  the  fe- 
ver alib  ceaies  ;  and,  without  any  evident  criiis,  the 
patient  returns  to  his  ordinary  ilate  of  health. 

DCCV. 

This  difeafe  is  not  commonly  contagious  ;  but  as 
it  may  aiife  from  an  acrid  matter  externally  applied, 
fo  ic  is  poflible  that  the  difeafe  may  fometimes  be  com* 
municated  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

Perfons  who  have  once  laboured  under  this  difeafe 
are  liable  to  returns  of  it. 

DCCVI. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  may  be  forefeen  from  the, 
Hate  of  the  fymptoms  which  denote  more  or  lefs  af- 
fection of  the  brain.  If  neither  delirium  nor  coma 
come  on,  the  difeafe  is  feldom  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger ;  but  when  thefe  fymptoms  appear  early  i/i  the 
difeafe,  and  are  in  a  conliderable  degree,  the  utrnoft 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 
DCCVII. 

As  this  difeafe  often  arifes  in  the  part,  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  coming  on  of  the  pyrexia ;  as  I  have 
known  it,  with  ail  its  fymptoms,  arife  from  an  acri- 
mony applied  to  the  part ;  as  it  is  commonly  attend- 
ed with  a  full,  and  frequently  a  hard  pulfe ;  as  the 

blood 
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blood  drawn  in  this  difeafe  fhows  the  fame  cruft  Upon 
its  furface,  that  appears  in  the  phlegmafiae  ;  and,  lafi> 
ly,  as  the  fwelling  of  the  eye-lids,  in  this  difeafe,  fre- 
quently ends  in  a  fuppuration ;  fo,  from  theie  conii- 
derations,  it  ieenis  doubtful  if  this  difeafe  be  properly, 
in  Nofology,  ieparated  from  the  Phlegmafiae.  At 
any  rate,  1  take  the  difeafe  I  have  defcribed  to  be 
what  phyficians  have  named  the  Erylipelas  Phlegmo- 
nodes,  and  that  it  partakes  a  great  deal  of  the  nature 
of  the  Phlegmaiiss. 

DCCVIII. 

Upon  this  eonclufion,  the  Eryfipelas  of  the  face  is 
to  be  cured  very  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  phleg- 
rnonic  inflammations,  by  blood-letting,  cooling  pur- 
gatives, and  by  employing  every  part  of  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen*  ;  and  our  "experience  has  confirmed 
the  fitnels  of  this  method  of  cure. 
DGC1X. 

The  evacuations  of  blood-letting  and  purging,  ard 
to  be  employed  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  urgen- 
cy of  fymptoms,  particularly  thofe  of  the  pyrexia, 
and  of  thofe  which  mark  an  affe&ion  of  the  brain. 
As  the  pyrexia  continues,  and  often  increafes  with  the 
inflammation  of  the  face  ;;  fo  the  evacuations  menti- 
oned may  be  employed  at  any  time  in  the  courfe  of 
the  diftafe, 

DCGX. 

In  this,  as  in  other  difeafes  of  the  head,  it  is  proper 
to  put  the  patient,  as  often  as  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  in- 
to ibmewhat  of  an  erect  pofture. 
BCCXI. 

As  in  this  difeafe  there  is  always  an  external  affec- 
tion, and  as  in  many  inltances  there  is  no  other;  fo  va- 
rious external  applications  to  the  part  affecled  have 

been 

1  The  antiplilogilUc  regimen,  &c.  have  been  defcribed  in  forme? 
notes.  See  art.  129,  et  ieq. 
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been  propofed  ;  but  almoft  all  of  them  are  of  doubtful 
effecl.  The  narcotic*,  refrigerant,  and  aftringentf 
applications,  are  fufpccled  of  difpoiing  to  gangrene  ; 
fpiritous £  applications  ieem  to  increafe  the  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  all  oily  or  watery  §  applications  feein  to  oc- 
cafion  its  fpreading.  The  application  that  feerns  mofl 
fafe,  and  which  is  now  moil  commonly  employed,  is 
that  of  a  dry  mealy  powder  frequently  fprinkled  upon, 
the  inflamed  parts**. 

BCCXII. 

An  Eryfipelas  Phlegmonodes  frequently  appears  ori 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  befide  the  face  ;  and  fuch 
other  eryfipelarous  inflammations  frequently  end  in 
fuppuration.  Thefe  cafes  are  feldom  dangerous.  At 
coming  on,  they  are  fometimes  attended  with  drowfi- 
nefs,  arid  even  with  fome  -delirium  ;  but  this  rarely 
happens  ;  and  thefe  fymptoms  do  not  continue  after 
the  inflammation  is  formed.  I  have  never  feen  an  in- 
flance  of  the  translation  of  this  inflammation  from  the 
limbs  to  an  internal  part ;  and  though  thefe  inflam- 
mations of  the  limbs  be  attended  with  pyrexia,  they 

VOL.  I.  U  u  feldom 

. 

*  The  leaves  of  folanum,  of  hemlock,  of  henbane,  and  other 
fimilar  plants  applied  as  fomentations. 

f  Solutions  of  Saccharum  Saturni,  or  Vitriolum  album,  aopliedl 
cold. 

f  Efpecially  if  they  are  fuch  as  are  compounded  with  aromatics  or 
yolatik  falts,  as  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine*  Hungary-water,  vo- 
latile liniment,  &c. 

§  The  reafon  is  evident,  becaufe  they  confine  the  acrimonious 
liquor  dilcharged  from  the  part  affedled. 

**  Wheat-flour  is  apt  totrun  into  hard  lumps  by  the  thin  acrimo- 
nious liquor  which  always  exhales  from  parts  afFe6lcd  with  eryfipelas. 
Oatn?cal  not  being  fo  liable  to  this  inconvenience  is  therefore  pre- 
ferabte:  it  ought  to  be  wiped  off,  and  a  frefh  quantity  applied 
twice,  or  thrice  a  day. 

M&ny  practitioners  recommend  the  application  of  cabbage  leaves 
to  e.fyfipelatous  fwellings,  and  their  efficacy  has  been  frequently  ap- 
proved.  They  ought  to  be  removed  as  loon  a$  they  grow  warm  or 
u^eafy,  and  freih  cold  ones  applied. 
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feldom  require  the  fame  evacuations  as  the  erylipelas 
.of  the  face.  At  firil  they  are  to  be  treated  by  dry 
mealy  applications  only  ;  and  all  humid  applications, 
as  fomentations,  or  poultices,  are  not  to  be  applied, 
till,  by  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  by  the  increafe 
of  fwelling,  or  by  a  throbbing  felt  in  the  part,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  difeafe  is  proceeding  to  fuppuration. 

DCCXIII. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  erylipelas  as  in  a 
great  meafure  of  a  phlegmonic  nature  ;  and  agreeably 
to  that  opinion,  we  have  propofed  our  method  of  cure. 
But  it  is  probable,  that  an  eryfipelas  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with,  or  is  a  fymptom  of,  a  putrid  fever  ;  and, 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  evacuations  propofed  above  may  be 
improper,  and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
neceflary  ;  but  I  cannot  be  explicit  upon  this  fubjecl, 
as  fuch  putrid  cafes  have  not  come  under  my  obfer- 
vation. 


CHAP.       VII. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

DCCXIV. 

THIS  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  that  it  appeared,  for  the  firft  time, 
in  Saxony,  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century*.    It 

is 

*  Hoffman,    Welfch,  and  feveral  other  writers,  fix  the  fr'ft  ap- 
pearance of  this  difeafe   at   Leipfic,  in  the  year  1551,  and 


This  opinion,  however,  is  falfe,  for  defcriptions  of  miliary  eruptions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  among  them, 
we  find  Rivetius  defcribing  it  in  France,  juft  after  the  appearance 
of  the  comet  in  the  year  1618  ;  to  which  phenomenon,  that  author 
afcribes  the  fatal  epidemic,  as  -well  as  the  bloody  wars  that  were  -"- 
that  time  making  horrid  Devaluations  in  Europe. 
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is  faid  to  have  fpread  from  thence  into  all  the  other 
parts  of  Europe*,  and,  fmce  the  period  mentioned,  to 
have  appeared  in  many  countries  in  which  it  had  ne- 
ver appeared  before. 

DCGXV. 

From  the  time  of  its  having  been  firfl  particularly 
obferved,  it  has  been  defcribed  and  treated  of  by  ma- 
ny different  writers ;  and  by  all  of  them,  till  very  late* 
ly,  has  been  confidered  as  a  peculiar  idiopathic  difeafe. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  conftantly  attended  with  pe- 
culiar fymptoms.  It  comes  on  with  a  cold  ftage, 
which  is  often  confiderable.  The  hot  ftage,  which  fuc- 
ceeds,  is  attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  figh- 
ing.  The  heat  of  the  body  becomes  great,  and  foon 
produces  profufe  fweating  ;  preceded,  however,  by  a 
ienfe  of  pricking,  as  of  pin-points,  in  the  ikin  ;  and 
the  fweat  is  of  a  peculiar  rank  and  difagreeable  odour. 
The  eruption  appears  fooner  or  later  in  different  per- 
fons,  but  at  no  determined  period  of  the  difeafe.  It 

U  u  2  feldom 

*  We  meet  with  feveral  accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  milia- 
ry  eruption  in  different  parts  of  Europe  foon  after  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  not  only  by  medical  writers,  but  by  general  hiftorians  ; 
among  the  latter  of  whom  we  may  mention  Robert  Sibbald,  who 
takes  notice  of  it  in  his  Scotia  illuitrata,  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  1684.  (Sibbald,  however,  was  a  phyiician.)  To  enu-, 
merate  the  medical  waters  who  have  defcribed  the  difeafe  in  the  dif-. 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  would  take  more  room  than  the  fhort  com-' 
pafs  of  thefe  notes  admits,  the  chief  of  them  are  Welfch,  Hoff- 
man, Langiiis,  Reyger,  Bonetus, .  Grindwald,  Sydenham,  Roma- 
zini,  Fuchiius,  &c.  &c.  The  authors  above  mentioned,  and  fe- 
yeral  others,  about  the  end  of  the  laft  and  beginning  of  this  centu- 
ry, entertained  various  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  mili- 
ary  eruption,  fome  of  them  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  critical  termination 
of  a  peculiar  fever,  and  others  on  the  contrary  ftrenuoufly  infifting 
that  it  was  only  accidental  or  fymptomatic,  and  never  critical  or  fa- 
lutary.  The  controverfy,  which  was  carried  on  with  fome  warmth 
is  n^xv  terminated,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows  j  but  the  iriquifi- 
tive  young  phyfician  will  find  both  entertainment  and  inflrucYion  in 
peruiing  it.  A  very  gtjiod  abftract  occurs  in  DC  Haen's  treatife  on 
thcdivifiou  of  fevers. 
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feldom  or  never  appears  on  the  face  ;  but  difcovers  it- 
felf  firft  upon  the  neck  and  breaft,  and   from  thence 
often  fpreads  over  the  whole  body. 
DCCXVL 

The  eruption  named  Miliary  is  faid  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  named  the  Red,  the  other  the  White 
Mibary.  The  former,  which  in  Englifli  is  ftridtly 
named  a  Rain,  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  a  fymp- 
tomatic  afre&ion  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  the  only  one. 
that  has  any  pretenfions.  to  be  confidered  as  an  idio- 
pathic  difeafe,  it  is  this  alone  that  I  fhall  more  parti- 
cularly defcribe  and  treat  of  in  the  prefent  chapter. 
DCCXVII, 

What  then  is  called  the  White  Miliary  eruption, 
appears  at  firft  like  the  re,d,  in  very  fmall  red  pimples, 
far  the  mod  part  diftin&,  but  fomefimes  cluttered  to- 
gether. Their  flight  prominence  isdiftinguifhed  bet- 
ter by  the  finger  than  by  the  eye.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  eruption,  and  at  leaft  on  the  fecond 
day,  a  fmall  veficle  appears  upon  the  top  of  each  pim- 
ple. At  firft  the  veficle  is  whey-coloured  ;  but  foon 
becomes  white,  and  ftandsout  like  a  little  globule  on 
the  top  of  the  pimple,  In  two  or  three  days,  thefe 
globules  break,  or  are  rubbed  off;  and  are  iucceeded 
by  fmall  crufts,  which  foon  after  fall  offin  fmall  fcales. 
While  onefet  of  pimples  takes  this  coiirfe,  another  fet 
fucceeds ;  fo  that  the  difeafe  often  continues  upon  the 
Ikin  for  many  days  together.  Sometimes  when  one 
crop  of  this  eruption  has  appeared,  another,  afrerfome 
interval,  is  produced.  And  it  has  been  further  ob- 
ierved-,  that  in  fome  perfons  there  is  fuch  a  tendency 
to  this  difeafe,  that  they  have  been  afFecled  with  it  fe- 
veral  times  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives. 
DCCXVIII. 

This  difeafe  is  faid  to  affect  both  fexes,  and  perfons 
of  all  ages  and  conftitutions  ;  biit  It  has  been  obferv- 


ed, 
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ed,  fit  all  times,  to  affect  efpecially,  and  moft  frequent- 
ly, lying-in  women, 

BCCXIX. 

This  difeafe  is  often  accompanied  with-  violent 
fymptoms,  and  has  frequently  proved  fatal*  The 
fymptoms  attending  it  are,  however,  very  various. 
They  are,  in  one  or  other *inftances,  all  the  feveral 
fymptoms  attending  febrile  difcafes  ;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  anj  fymptom  or  concourfe  of  fymptoms  are  ftea- 
dily  the  fame  in  different  perfons,  fo  as  to  furnifh  any 
fpecific  character  to  the  difeafe.  When  the  difeafe  is 
violent,  the  moil  common  fymptoms  are  phrenitic, 
comatofe,  and  con  vul  five  affections,  which  are  alfo 
fymptoms  of  all  fevers  treated  ,by  a  very Iwarm  regimen. 

DCCX:L 

While  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  fymptoms  appear^ 
ing  in  this  difeafe,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
one  particular  method  of  cure  can  be  propofed  :  and 
accordingly  we  find,  in  different  writers,  different 
methods  and  remedies  prefcribed  ;  frequent  difputes 
about  the  moft  proper  ;  and  thofe  received  and  prac- 
tifed  by  fome,  oppofed  arid  rejected  by  others. 
DCCXXL 

I  have  thus  given  an  account  of  what  I  have  found  deli- 
vered  by  authors  who  have  confidered  the  white  miliary 
fever  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe:  but,  now,  after  having  oft- 
en obferved  the  difeafe,  I  muft  fay  thatldoubt  much  if  it 
ever  be  fuch  an  idiopathic  as  has  been  fuppofed,  and  liuf- 
pect  that  there  is  much  fallacy  in  what  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  fubject. 

DCCXXII. 

It  feems  to  ;n  every  improbable,  that  this  {hould  have 
been  really  a  new  dueafe  when  it  was  firft  confidered 
as,  fuch.  Thereappear  to  me  very  clear  traces  of  it  in  au- 
thors who  wrote  long  before  that  period  ;  and,  though 
there  were  not,  we  know  that  the  defcriptions  of  the 
ancients  were  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  particularly 

with 
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with  refpect  to  cutaneous  affections  ;  whilft  \ve  know 
alfo  very  well,  that  thofe  affections  which  ufually  ap- 
peared as  fymptomatic  only,  were  commonly  neglect- 
ed, or  confounded  together  under  a  general  appella- 
tion. 

DCCXXI1I. 

The  antecedent  fymptorns  of  anxiety,  fighing,  and 
pricking  of  thefkin,  which  have  been  fpoken  of  as  pe- 
culiar to  this  difeafe,  are,  however,  common  to  many 
others;  and,  perhaps  to  all  thofe  in  which  fweatings 
are  forced  out  by  a  warm  regimen. 

Of  the  fymptoms  faid  to  be  concomitant  of  this  erup- 
tion, there  are  none  which  can  be  conftant  and  pecu- 
liar but  that  of  fweating.  This,  indeed,  always  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  the  eruption  ;  and,  while  the 
miliary  eruption  attends  many  different  difcafes,  it  ne- 
ver, however,  appears  in  any  of  thefe,  but  after  fweat- 
ing ;  and,  in  perfons  labouring  under  thefe  difeafes,  it 
does  not  appear,  if  fweating  be  avoided.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  the  eruption  is  the  effect  of  fweat- 
ing ;  and  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  matter,  not  before 
prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  but  generated,  under 
particular  circumftances,  in  the  fkin  itfelf.  That  it 
depends  upon  particular  circumftances  of  the  fkin,  ap- 
pears further  from  hence,  that  the  eruption  feldom  or 
never  appears  upon  the  face,  although  it  affects  the 
whole  of  the  body  befides ;  that  it  comes  upon  thofe 
places  eipecially  which  are  more  clofely  covered  ;  and 
that  it  can  be  brought  out  upon  particular  parts  by 
external  applications. 

DCCXXIV. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  eruptive  difeafe  differs 
from  the  other  exanthemata  in  many  circumftances  ; 
in  its  not  being  contagious,  and  therefore  never  epi- 
demic ;  that  the  eruption  appears  at  no  determined 
period  of  the  difeafe  ;  that  the  eruption  has  no  deter- 
mined duration  ;  that  fucceffive  eruptions  frequently 

appear 
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appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  fever  ;  and  that  fuch 
eruptions  frequently  recur  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
perfon's  life. 

All  thefe  circumftances  fender  it  extremely  proba- 
ble, that,  in  the  miliary  fever,  the  morbific  matter  is 
not  a  fubfifting  contagion  communicated  to  the  blood, 
and  thence,  in  confequence  of  fever  and  affimilation, 
thrown  out  upon  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  but  a  mat- 
ter occafionally  produced  in  the  fkin  itfelf,  by  fweat- 
ing. 

DCCXXV. 

This  conclufion  is  further  rendered  probable  from 
hence,  that,  while  the  miliary  eruption  has  no  peculi- 
ar fymptoms,  or  concourfeof  fymptoms,  belonging  to 
it ;  yet  upon  occaiion,  it  accompanies  almoft  all  febrile 
difeafes,  whether  inflammatory  or  putrid,  if  thefe  hap- 
pen to  be  attended  with  fweating  ;  and  from  thence 
it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  miliary  eruption  is  a 
fymptomatic  affection  only,  produced  in  the  manner 
we  have  faid. 

DCCXXVI. 

But,  as  this  fymptomatic  affection  does  not  always 
accompany  every  inftance  of  fweating,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  inquire  what  are  the  circumftances  which  ef- 
pecially  determine  this  eruption  to  appear  ?  To  this, 
however,  I  can  give  no  full  and  proper  anfwer.  I 
cannot  fay  that  there  is  any  one  circumflance  which 
in  all  cafes  gives  occafion  to  the  eruption  ;  nor  can  I 
fay  what  different  caufes  may,  in  different  cafes,  give 
occafion  to  it.  There  is  only  one  obfervation  I  can 
offer  to  the  purpofe  of  this  inquiry;  and  it  is,  that,  of 
the  perfons,  fweating  under  febrile  difeafes,  thofe  are 
efpecially  liable  to  miliary  eruption,  who  have  been 
previoufly  weakened  by  large  evacuations,  particular- 
ly of  blood.  This  will  explain  why  it  happens  to  ly- 
ing-in women  more  frequently  than  to  any  other  per- 
fons  j  and  to  confirm  this  explanation,  I  have  remark- 
ed, 
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ed,  that  the  eruption  happened  to  v/omen  not  in  child- 
b~d,  but  who  had  been  much  fubjected  to  a  frequent 
and  copious  menflruation ;  and  to  an  almofl  conilant 
fluor  albus.  I  have  alfo  had  occafion  to  obferve  it 
happen  to  men  in  fevers,  after  wounds  from  \vhich 
they  hadfuffered  a  great  lofs  of  blood. 

Further,  that  this  eruption  is  produced  by  a  certain 
flate  of  debility,  will  appear  probable,  from  its  often 
occurring  in  fevers  of  the  putrid  kind,  which  are  al- 
ways attended  with  great  debility.  It  is  true,  that  it 
alfo  fometimes  attends  inflammatory  difeafes,  when  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner;  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  to  attend  efpecially  thofe  in- 
flammatory difeafes  in  which  the  fweats  have  been 
long  protracted  or  frequently .  repeated,  and  which 
have  thereby  produced  a  debility,  and  perhaps  a  de- 
bilitating putrid  diathefis. 

DCCXXVII. 

It  appears  fo  clearly  to  me  that  this  eruption  is  al- 
ways a  fymptomatic*  and  factitious  affedion,  that  I 
am  perfuaded  it  may  be  in  moil  cafes  prevented  mere- 
ly by  avoiding  fweats.  Spontaneous  fweatings,'  in 
the  beginning  of  difeafes,  arc  very  rarely  critical ;  all 
fweatings.,  not  evidently  critical,  fhould  be  prevent- 
ed j  and  the  promoting  them,  by  increafing  external 

heat, 

*  As  this  difeafe  is  always  fymptomatic  and  never  idiopatliic,  the 
method  of  curing  muft  neceflarily  vary  in  different  cafes  ;  the  chief 
attention  of  the  phyiician  muii  therefore  be  turned  to  the  primary 
difeafe,  and  to  the  means  of  preventing  this  fymptom  from  appear- 
ing in  thofe  diieafes  which  it  accompanies. 

The  author  judicioufly  begins  his  method  of  cure  by  giving  direc- 
tions for  preventing  the  eruption,  which  he  properly  fuppofes  to  be 
entirely  fa&hious,  and  to  depend  on  the  application  of  too  much 
heat.  With  a  proper  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  the  text, 
we  may  in  general  prevent  the  eruption.  If,  however,  the  eruption 
is  prelent  before  the  phyiician  is  called,  thofe  remedies  muft  be  ufed 
for  it's  removal,  -that  are  enumerated  in  the  fubfe^.usat  article. 
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heat,  is  commonly  very  pernicious.  Even  critical 
fvveats  fhould  hlrdly  be  encouraged  by  fuch  means. 
If,  therefore,  fpontaneous  fweats  arife,  they  are  to  be 
checked  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  chamber:  by  the  li^ht- 
nefs  and  coolnefs  of  the  bed-clothes  ;  by  the  peribn's 
laying  out  their  hands  and  arms,  and  by  their  taking 
cold  drink  :  and,  by  thefe  precautions,  I  think  I  have 
frequently  prevented  miliary  eruptions,  which  were  o- 
therwife  likely  to  have  appeared,  particularly  in  lying- 
in  women. 

DCCXXVIII. 

But  it  may  happen,  when  thefe  precautions  have 
been  negledted,  or  from  other  circuaifi:ances,  that  a 
miliary  eruption  does  actually  appear;  and  the  queiti- 
on  will  then  be  put,  how  the  cafe  is  to  be  treated  ? 
It  is  a  queftion  of  confequence,  becaufe  I  believe  that 
the  matter  here  generated  is  often  of  a  virulent  kind; 
it  is  frequently  the  offspring  of  putrefcency;  aild> 
when  treated  by  increafing  the  external  heat  of  the 
body,  it  feems  to  acquire  a  virulence  which  produces 
thofe  fymptoms  mentioned  in  DCCXIX.  and  proves 
certainly  fatal. 

It  has  been  an  Unhappy  opinion  with  moft  phyfici- 
ans,  that  eruptive  difeafes  were  ready  to  be  hurt  by 
cold ;  and  that  is  was  therefore  ncccllary  to  cover  up 
the  body  very  clofely,  fo  as  thereby  toincreafe  the  ex- 
ternal heat.  We  now  know  that  this  is  a  mi  (taken 
opinion  ;  that  increafing  the  external  heat  of  the  body 
is  very  generally  niifchievous ;  and  that  fcveral  erup- 
tions not  only  admit,  but  require  the  application  of 
cold  air.  We  are  now*  perfuaded,  that  the  practice 

X  x  which' 

*  The  prefcnt  rational  pra&ice  has  entirely  altered  the  regimen  in 
fevers  ;  and  inftead  of  macerating  the  patient  in  a  hot  beJ,  and 
obliging  him  to  breathe  the  corrupt  air  of  a  confined  chamber,  we 
now  covtr  him  with  light  bet]  clothes,  and  ventilate  his  room.  It 
may,  however,  be  neceffary  to  guard  the  young  phyfician  agatnil 
the'  excels  of  this  pra&ite.  The  precept,  Omne  nimium  nocet. 
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which  formerly  prevailed,  in  the  cafe  of  miliary  c- 
ruptions,  of  covering  up  the  body  clofe,  and  both  by 
external  means,  and  internal  remedies,  encouraging 
the  fweatings  which  acompany  this  eruption,  was 
highly  pernicious,  and  commonly  fatal.  I  am  there- 
fore of  opinion,  even  when  a  miliary  eruption  has 
appeared,  that  in  all  cafes  where  the  fweating  is  not 
manifcftly  critical,  we  fhould  employ  all  the  feveral 
means  of  flopping  it  that  are  mentioned  above  ;  and  I 
have  fometimes  had  occaiion  to  obferve,  that  even  the 
admiflion  of  cool  air  was  fafe  and  ufeful. 
DCCXXIX. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  treatment  of  miliary  erup- 
tidns:  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  remedies  fuited  to 
the  primary  difeafe  are  to  be  employed  ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  eruption  happens  to  accompany  inflammato- 
ry affeclions,  and  when  the  fuinets  and  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe  or  other  iymptoms  fhow  an  inflammatory  flare 
prefent,  the  cafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting, 
purging,  and  other  anriphlogiilic  remedies. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  miliary  eruption 
attends  difeafes  in  which  debility  and  putrefcency 
prevail,  it  will  be  proper  to  avoid  all  evacuations,  and 
employ  tonic  and  antifeptic  remedies,  particularly  the 
Peruvian  bark,  cold  drink,  and  cold  air. 

I  fha!l  conclude  this  fuhjecl  with  mentioning,  that 
the  venerable  octogenarian  practitioner,   de  Fifcher, 
when  treating  of  this  fubjecl,  in  laying  down  the  indi- 
cations 

fhould  always  be  attended  to.  If  the  patient^feeJs  any  difagreeable 
effects,  or  if  lie  fliould  fufFer  rigors,  or  tremble  from  the  admiflion 
of  cold  air,  it  is  certainly  prejudicial,  and  its  admiflion  ought  to  be 
regulated  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  another  caution,  viz. 
that  the  young  practitioner  mull  not,  by  the  means  here  recom- 
mended, cheek  fweats  that  are  really  critical.  To  determine  what 
fivests  are,  and  what  are  not  critical,  is  perhaps,  in  fome  cafes,  at- 
tended with  confjcJerahle  difficulty.  In  general,  however,  critical 
fweats  may  be  known  by  their  happening  on  the  critical  days  before 
nK'itioi'td  in  articles  107,  et  feq.  and  by  their  always  being  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  abatement  of  all;  or  at  kail  the  greateft  part 
cf  the  fymptoms. 
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cations  of  cure,  has  given  this  as  one  of  them  :  cc  Ex- 
ic  cretionis  peripheries  non  piimariam  habere  ratio- 


nem." 


CHAP.       VIII. 
OF  THE  REMAINING  EX  ANTHEM  AT  A. 

URTICARIA,  PEMPHIGUS,  AND    APHTHA. 

DCCXXX. 

r'|""1HE  Nettle  Rafli  is  a  name  applied  to  two  differ- 
J[  ent  difeafes.  The  one  is  the  chronic  eruption 
deicribed  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  the  Medical  Tranfacti- 
ens,  Vol.  I.  art.  xvii.  which,  as  not  being  a  febrile 
diforder,  does  not  belong  to. this  place.  The  other 
is  the  Urticaria  of  our  Synoplis,  which,  as  taken  into 
every  fyftem  of  Nofoiogy  as  one  of  the  Exanthemata 
Febrilia,  is  properly  to  be  treated  of  here. 

DCCXXXI. 

I  have  never  obferved  this  difeafe  as  contagious  and 
epidemic ;  and  the  few  fporadic  cafes  of  it  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  have  feldom  taken  the  regular 
courfe  ckfcribed  by  authors.  At  the  fame  time,  as 
the  accounts  of  different  authors  are  not  very  uni- 
form, and  hardly  confident,  I  cannot  enter  further 
into  the  coniideration  of  this  fubject :  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  very  neceffary,  as  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  to 
be  a.  mild  difeafe,  and  fuch  as  feldom  requires  the  ufe 
of  remedies.  It  is  generallly  fufficient  to  obferve  an 
antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and -to  keep  the  patient  in  a 
temperature  that  is  neither  hot  nor,  cold. 

DCCXXXII. 

The  Pemphigus,  or  Viiicular  fever,  is  a  rare  and 
uncommon  difeafe,  and  very  few  inftances  of  it  are 

X  x  2  recorded 
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recorded  in  the  writings  of  phyficians.  As  I  have  ne- 
ver had  occafion  to  fee  it,  it  would  be  improper  for 
me  to  treat  of  it* ;  and  I  do  not  choofe  to  repeat  af- 
ter others,  while  the  difeafe  has  yet  been  little  obferv- 
ed,  and  its  character  does  not  feem  to  be  exadtly  af- 
certained.  Vid.  Ada  Helvetica,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  Sy- 
riopf.  Nofolog.  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

DCCXXXIII. 

The  Aphtha,  or  Thrufh,  is  a  difeafe  better  known  ; 
and,  as  it  commonly  appears  in  infants,  it  is  fo  well 
underftood,  as  not  to  need  our  treating  of  it  here. 
As  an  idiopathic  difeafe,  affecting  adults,  I  have  not 
feen  it  in  this  country  :  but  it  feems  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  Holland;  and,  therefore,  f©r  the  ftudy  of  it, 
}  refer  to  Dr.  Boerhaave,  and  his  commentator  Van 
Swieten,  whofe  works  are  in  everybody's  hands§. 

DCCXXXIV. 

*   It  appears  from  the  following  pafTagc  in  the  author's  Synopfis, 

that  he  had  afterwards  feen  it  :  u  Collega  nofter  eximus  Francifcus 

Home,  mihihominetn  leviter  fcbricitantem  oftendit,  cui,  primum 

in  brachiis,  et  fucceflive  demum  in  tcto  corpore,  veiiculsc  magnitu- 

dine  aveilanae  obortys  funt,  et  poll  duas  trefve  dies  effufo  humoris 

feron  pauxillo,  collapfse  funt.     Haec  febris  autem  nullam  indo- 

Icm  ve]  typum  peculiarem  monftrabat,  etcitodifparuit  nequaquam 

*'  contagioia. 

^  Boerhaave  only  fa\v  aphthae  twice  without,  and  preceding  fever, 
and  Van  Swieten  only  one  ;  but  Ketelaer  fays  he  has  frequently  feen 
them,  l^hey  fometimes  accompany  inflammations  of  the  vifcera, 
:-<nd  other  inflammatory  fevers,  and  are  often  difficult  to  remove. 
They  are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  nlcerations  in  the 
Cyp.ancKe  rnnlfgna,  by  gargles  in  the  deterfive  kind,  until  the  aph- 
thous  crufl  feparates  and  falls  off;  but,  when  that  cruft  has  fallen  off, 
the  pajnfulr.efs  of  the  nakedly  expofed  fenfibJc  parts  requires  emolli- 
ent applications;  of  which  kind  a  deco&ion  of  Rad.  Alth.  or  an 
jnfuiion  oi  iintfecd,  are  proper  gargles  aKone  :  if  honey  be  added, 
the  patient  v  omplains  of  its  inaking  the  part  fmart.  The  patient's 
d'et  t.'Ufiht  fo  be  the  miideit  kind,  that  it  may  be  fwallowed  without 
canfing  much  pain.  The  aphthous  cruft  frequently  appears  at  the 
anus,  which  fymptom  generally  leads  to  conclude,  (as  is  really  the 
)  that  ayhtr  ae  cover  the  whole  inteftinal  canal.  Hence  confi- 
•!c  danger  arifes.  The  abforbents  are  covered,  and  refufe  ad- 
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DCCXXXIV. 

The  Petechia  has  been,  by  all  our  Nofologifts,  e* 
Numerated  amongft  the  exanthemata  ;  but  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  moil  phyficians,  it  is  very  juftly 
held  to  be  always  a  fymptomatic  affection  only,  I  can- 
not give  it  a  place  here. 


BOOK        IV. 
OF    HEMORRHAGH1ES. 

G     H     A    P.         I. 
OF  HEMORRHAGY  IN  GENERAL. 

DCCXXXV. 

IN  eftabiifhing  a  clafs  or  order  of  cli Chafes  under 
the  title  of  Hemorrhagies,  Nofologitfs  have  em- 
ployed the  fmgle  circumflance  of  an  cffufion  of  red 
blood,  as  the  character  of  fuch  a  ciafs  or  order.  By 
this  means  they  have  aiibciated  difeaies  which  in  their 
nature  are  very  different ;  but,  in  every  me' nodical 
diflribution,  fuch  arbitrary  and  unnatural  ions 

fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible.  Further,  by 
that  management  Nofologifts  have  fuppreiled  or  loft 

fight 

mittance  to  all  nouriftiment  ;  hence  an  increnfed  debility,  with  all 
its  evil  confequences.  In  thefe  cafes,  a  nutritive,  liquid,  and  deter- 
jive  diet,  mull  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe  a  deco£Hon  of  brtr.d,  with 
wine  and  honey,  is  the  propevefl  drink.  Such  a  decoction  is  extremely 
nutritive,  and  alfo  averfe  to  putrefa£tion,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
£o  the  exigency  of  the  cafe. 
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light  of  an  eftablifhed  and  well-founded  diftindUon  of 
hemorrhagies  into  Active  and  Pafllve. 
DCCXXXVI. 

It  is  my  deiign  to  reilore  this  diflinction  ;  and  I 
fhall  therefore  here,  under  the  title  of  Hemorrhagies, 
comprehend  thofe  only  which  have  been  commonly 
called  Active,  that  is,  thofe  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  pyrexia ;  which  feem  always  to  depend  upon  an 
increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  veffeis  pouring 
it  out,  and  which  chiefly  arife  from  an  internal  cauie. 
In  this  I  follow  Dr.  Hoffman,  who  joins  the  active 
hemorrhagies  with  the  febrile  diieafes  ;  and  have  ac- 
cordingly eftablifhed  thefe  hemorrhagies  as  an  order 
in  the  clafs  of  Pyrexire  From  this  order  I  exclude 
all  thofe  effulions  of  red  blood  that  are  owing  entire- 
ly to  external  violence  ;  and  all  thofe  which,  though 
arifing  from  internal  caufes,  are,  however,  not  attend- 
ed with  pyrexia,  and  which  feem  to  be  owing  to  a  pu- 
trid fluidity  of  the  blood,  to  the  v/eaknefs  or  to  the 
crofion  of  the  veiTels,  rather  than  to  any  increafed 
impetus  of  the  blood  in  them. 

BCCXXXVII. 

Before  proceeding  to  tr^at  of  thofe  proper  hemor- 
rhagies wich  form  an  order  in  our  Nofology,  I  mail 
treat  of  active  hemorrhagy  in  general  ;  and  indeed  the 
feveral  genera  and  fpecies,  to  be  treated  of  particu- 
larly afterwards,  have  fo  many  circumftances  in  com- 
mon with  one  another,  that  the  general  confideration 
to  be  now  offered  will  prove  both  proper  and  ufeful. 
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SECT.       I. 
OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  HEMORRHAGY. 

DCCXXXVIII. 

THE  phenomena  of  hemorrhagy  are  generally  the 
following. 

Hernorrhagies  happen  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits, 
and  to  perfons  of  a  ianguine  temperament.  They 
appear  moil  commonly  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  fummer. 

For  fome  time,  longer  or  fliorter  in  different  cafes, 
before  the  blood  flows,  there  are  fome  fymptoms  of 
fulnefs  and  teniion  about  the  parts  from  whence  the 
blood  is  to  iilue.  In  fuch  parts  as  fall  under  our  view, 
there  are  fome  rednefs,  fwelling,  and  fenfe  of  heat  or 
of  itching  ;  and  in  the  internal  parts  from  which 
blood  is  to  flow,  there  is  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  heat  ; 
and,  in  both  cafes,  various  pains  an}  often  felt  in  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

DCCXXXIX. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  have  fubfifted  fcr  foine  time, 
fome  degree  of  a  cold  ftage  of  pyrexia  comes  en,  and 
a  hot  ftage  is  formed  ;  during  which,  the  blood  flows 
of  a  florid  colour,  in  a  greater  cr  lefier  quantity,  and 
continues  to. flow  for  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time  ;  but 
commonly,  after  fome  time,  the  efiufion  fpontaneouf- 
ly  ceaies,  and  togethrr  with  it  the  pyrexia  alfo. 

DCCXL. 

During  the  hot  flage  which  precedes  an  hemorrha- 
gy, the  pulie  is  frequent,  quick*,  full,  and  cften  hard  ; 
but,  as  the  blood  flows,  the  puife  becomes  fofter  and 
lefs  frequent. 

DCCXLI. 

In  hemorrhagies,  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  does, 

upon 

*  The  difference  between  a  frequent  and  quick  pulfc  was  menti- 
oned in  a  note  on  article  336. 
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'upon  its  concreting,  commonly  fhow  the  gluten  fepa- 
rated,  or  a  cruit  formed,  as  in  the  cafes  of  Phleg- 
mafiae.  r 

DCCXLII. 

Hemorrhagies  from  internal  caufes,  having  oricc 
happened,  are  apt,  after  a  certain  interval,  to  return  ; 
infome  cafes  very  often,  and  frequently  at  Hated  pe- 
riods. 

DCCXLIIL 

Thefe  are,  in  general,  the  phenomena  of  hemor- 
rhagy  ;  and  if  in  fome  cafes  all  of  them  be  not  exqui- 
iitely  marked,  or  if  perhaps  fome  of  them  do  not  at  all 
appear,  it  imports  only,  that,  in  different  cafes  the  fy- 
ftem  is  more  or  lefs  generally  affected  ;  and  that,  in 
fome  cafes,  there  arc  purely  topical  hemorrhagies,  as 
there  are  purely  topical  inflammations. 


S    E    C    T.      II. 

OF  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF   HEMOR- 
RHAGY. 

DCGXLIV. 

THE  pathology  of  hemorrhagy  feems  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  obvious.  Some  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  blood,  occaiions  a  congestion  in  particular  parts 
of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  ;  that  is,  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  blood  is  poured  into  certain  veilels  than  their 
natural  capacity  is  fuited  to  receive.  Thefe  veffels 
become  thereby,  p re ternatu rally  diftended  ;  and  this 
diftention,  proving  a  ftimulus  to  them,  excites  their 
action  to  a  greater  degree  than  ufual,  which  pu thing 
the  blood  with  un ufual  force  into  the  extremities-  of 
thefe  veffels,  opens  them  by  nnaftomofis,  or  rupture ; 

and, 
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and,  if  thefe  extremities  be  loofely  lituated  on  external 
furfaces,  or  on  the  internal  furfaccs  of  certain  cavities 
that  open  outwardly,  a  quantity  of  blood  flows  out  of 
the  body. 

DCCXLV. 

This  reafoning  will,  in  fome  meafure,  explain  th£ 
production  of  hemorrhagy.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
that,  in  moil  cafes,  there  are  other  circumftances  that 
occur  to  produce  it :  for  it  is  probable,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  congeflion,  a  fenfe  of  reiiftance  arifes,  and 
excites  the  action  of  the  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturae,  the 
exertions  of  which  are  ufually  made  by  the  formation 
of  a  cold  ftage  of  pyrexia,  inducing  a  more  vigorous 
action  of  the  Veflels  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  this  ex- 
ertion more  effectually  opens  the  extremities,  and  oc- 
cafions  the  flowing  out  of  the  blood. 
DCCXLVI. 

What  has  been- delivered  in  the  two  preceding  pa- 
ragraphs, feems  to  explain  the  whole  phenomena  of 
hemorrhagy,  except  the  circumftance  of  its  frequent 
recurrence,  which  I  apprehend  may  be  explained  in 
the  following  manner.  The  congeftion  and  confe- 
quent  irritation  being  taken  off  by  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  ;  this,  therefore,  foon  after,  fpontaneouily  ceaf- 
es ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  'the  internal  caufes  which 
had  before  produced  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the 
blood,  commonly  remain,  and  mud  now  operate  the 
more  readily,  as  the  over-ftretched  and  relaxed  veilcls 
of  the  part  will  more  eaiily  admit  of  a  congeftion  of 
blood  in  them,  and,  confequently,  produce  the  fame 
feries  of  phenomena  as  before. 

DCCXLVII. 

This  may  fuificiently  explain  the  ordinary  return  of 
hemorrhagy  :  but  there  is  ilill  another  circumftance* 
which,  as  commonly  concurring,  is  to  be  taken  notice 
of;  and  that  is,  the  general  plethoric  fta-te  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  which  renders  every  caufe  of  unequal  diflribution 
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of  more  confiderahle  effect.  Though  h£morrhagr 
may  often  depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  Veflels  of  a  par- 
ticular part  being  favourable  to  a  congeftion's  being 
formed  in  them ;  yet,  in  order  to  that  date's  produc- 
ing its  effect,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  whole  fyilem 
ftiould  be  at  leaft  in  its  natural  plethoric  condition  ; 
and,  if  this  mould  be  in  any  degree  increafed  beyond 
what  is  natural,  it  will  ftill  more  certainly  determine 
the  eiTecls  of  topical  conformation  to  take  place.  The 
return  of  hemorrhagy,  therefore,  will  be  more  certain- 
ly ocean*  oned,  if  the  fyflem  becomes  preternaturally 
plethoric ;  but  hemorrhagy  has  always  a  tendency  to 
increafe  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem5  and,  confe^ 
queritly,  to  occafion  its  own  return. 

DCCXLVIII. 

To  il)o w  that  hemorrhagy  does  contribute  to  pro- 
duce or  increafe  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyfteni,  it  19 
onlyneceOTary  to  obferve,  that  the  quantity  of  ferous flu- 
ids being  given,  the  ftate  of  the  excretions  depends  upon 
a  certain  balance  between  the  force  of  the  larger  ar- 
teries propelling  the  blood,  and  the  reiiftance  of  the 
excretories :  but  the  force  of  the  arteries  depends  up- 
on their  fulnefs  and  diftenfion,  chiefly  given  to  them 
by  the  quantity  of  red  globules  and  gluten,  which  are3 
for  the  greateft  part  confined  to  the  red  arteries  ;  and 
therefore,  the  /foliation  made  by  an  hemorrhagy,  be- 
ing chiefly  of  red  globules  and  gluten,  the  effufion  of 
blood  mufl  leave  the  red  arteries  more  empty  and 
weak.  In  confequence  of  the  weaker  action  of  the  red 
arteries,  the  excretions  are  in  proportion  diminifhed  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  ingefta  continuing  the  fame,  more 
fluids  will  be  accumulated  in  the  larger  vefTels.  It  is 
by  this  means  that  the  lofs  of  blood  by  hemorrhagies, 
whether  artificial  or  fpontaneous,  if  within  certain 
bounds,  is  commonly  fo  foon  recovered  :  but  as  the 
diminution  of  the  excretions,  from  a  lefs  quantity  of 
fluid  being  impelled  into  the  excretories,  gives  occaii- 
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4>n  to  thefe  veffels  to  fall  into  a  contracted  flate  ;  fo,  if 
this  ihall  continue  long,  thefe  veffels  will  become 
more  rigid,  and  will  noc  yield  to  the  fame  impelling 
force  as  before.  Although  the  arteries,  therefore,  by 
new  blood  collected  in  them,  mail  have  recovered 
their  former  fulnefs,  tenlion,  and  force,  yet  this  force 
will  not  be  in  balance  with  the  refinance  of  the  more 
rigid  excretories,  fo  as  to  reflore  the  former  itate  of 
excretion ;  and,  confequently,  a  further  accumulation 
will  take  place  in  the  arteries,  and  an  increafe  of  their 
plethoric  (late  be  thereby  induced.  In  this  manner, 
we  perceive  more  clearly ,  that  hemorrhagy,  as  pro- 
ducing a  more  plethoric  itate  of  the  fyftem,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  occaiion  its  own  recurrence  with  greater  vi- 
olence ;  and,  as  the  renewal  and  further  accumula- 
tion of  blood  require  a  determinate  time,  fo,  in  the  fe- 
veral  repetitions  of  hemorrhagy,  that  time  will  be  near- 
ly the  fame  ;  and  therefore  the  returns  of  hemorrhagy 
will  be  commonly  at  flated  periods,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  frequently  to  happen, 

DCCXLIX. 

I  have  thus  explained  the  nature  of  hemorrhagy  in, 
general,  as  depending  upon  fome  inequality  in  the  dik 
tribution  of  the  blood,  occaiioning  a  congeftion  of  is 
in  particular  parts  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem.  It  is 
indeed  probable,  thac,  in  molt  perfons,  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  are  in  balance  with 
one  another  ;  and  that  the  denfity,  and  confequently 
the  refiitance,  in  the  feveral  verTels,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  each  mould  receive; 
from  whence  it  frequently  happens,  that  no  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  life.  If,  however,  we  coniider  that 
the  fanguiferous  fyftem  is  conftantly  in  a  plethoric 
itate,  that  is-,  that  the  veflcls  are  conftantly  diilended 
beyond  thatlize  which  they  would  be  of,  if  free  from 
3,py  diferiding  force,  we  fhall  be  fatisfied  that  this  itate. 
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may  be  readily  changed.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  veffels  are  elaftic,  fo  as  to  be  under  a  conftant  ten- 
dency to  contract  upon  the  withdrawing1  of  any  part 
of  the  diftending  force ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  fo  rigid  but  that,  by  an  increafe  of  the  impetus  of 
the  blood  in  them,  they  may  be  more  than  ordinarily 
diflended  ;  fo  we  can  eafily  underftand  how,  in  moft 
perfons,  caufes  of  an  increafed  contraction  or  diften- 
lion  may  arife  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  fyflem,  or 
that  an  unequal  diftribution  may  take  place  ;  and  how, 
in  an  exquifitely  diflended  or  plethoric  fyilem,  a  fmall 
inequality  in  the  diflribution  of  the  blood  may  form 
thole  congeflions  which  give  occaiion  to  hemor- 
rhagy. 

DCCL. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavour  to  explain  how  hemor- 
rhagy  may  be  occafioned  at  any  period  of  life,  or  in  a- 
ny  part  of  the  body  :  but  hemorrhagies  happen  in  cer- 
tain parts  more  frequently  than  in  others,  and  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  life  more  readily  than  at  others  ;  and 
therefore,  in  delivering  the  general  doctrine  of  he- 
morrhagy,  it  may  be  required  that  I  mould  explain 
thole  circumflances  which  produce  the  fpecialities 
mentioned  j  and  I  mail  now  attempt  it. 

DCCLI. 

The  human  body,  from  being  of  a  fmall  bulk  at  its 
fir  il  formation,  grows  afterwards  to  a  confiderable  lize. 
This  increafe  of  bulk  confifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  in 
the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  fluids  and  a  proportion- 
al enlargement  of  the  containing  veffeJs.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  is  alfo  gradu- 
ally increafed  ;  and,  in  whatever  manner  we  may  fup- 
pofe  this  to  be  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  progrefs, 
in  the  whole  of  the  growth  of  animal  bodies,  depends 
upon  the  extenfion  of  the  arterial  fyilem;  and  fuch  h 
die  confutation  of  the  fanguiferous  fyflem,  that  the 
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motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  has  a  conflant 
dency  to  extend  them  in  every  dimeniion. 
DCCLII. 

As  the  ftate  of  the  animal  folid  is,  at  the  firfl  form- 
ation of  the  body,  very  lax  and  yielding  ;  fo  the  ex- 
teniion  of  the  fyitem  proceeds,  at  fir  ft,  very  fail  :  but, 
as  the  extenfion  gives  occafion  to  the  apportion  of 
of  more  matter  to  the  folid  parts,  thefe  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  extenfion,  conftantly  acquiring  a  greater 
denfity,  and  therefore  giving  more  refinance  to  their  fur- 
ther extenfion  and  growth.  Accordingly,  we  obferve, 
that  as  the  growth  of  the  body  advances,  its  increafe, 
in  any  given  time,  becomes  proportionally  lefs,  till  at 
length  it  ceafes  altogether. 

DCCLIII. 

This  is  the  general  idea  tof  the  growth  of  the  human 
body,  till  it  attain  the  utmoft  bulk  which  it  is  capable 
of  acquiring  :  but,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this 
growth  does  not  proceed  equally  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  it  being  requiiite  for  the  oecoiiomy  of  the  fy- 
ftem,  that  certain  parts  Ihould  be  firft  evolved,  and 
fhould  alib  acquire  their  full  bulk  iboner  than  others. 
This  appears  particularly  with  refpecl:  to  the  head,  the 
parts  of  which  appear  to  be  firit  evolved,  and  fooneil 
to  acquire  their  full  fizes. 

DCGLIV. 

To  favour  this  unequal  growth,  it  is  prefumefl,  that 
the  dimeniions  or  the  laxity  of  the  vefTels  of  the 
head,  or  that  the  direction  of  the  force  of  the  blood, 
are  adapted  to  the  purpofe  ;  and  from  what  has  been 
laid  in  DCCLII.  it  will  alfo.  certainly  follow,  that  as 
the  vefTcls  of  the  head  grow  fattefl:,  and  fooneft  acquire 
their  full  ilze,  fo  they  will  fooneft  alfo  acquire  that 
denfity  which  will  prevent  their  further  extenfion. 
While,  however,  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fluids,  with  refpecl  to  the  whole  fyftem,  re- 
niairj  the  fame,  the  diitending  and  extending  poweys 
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will  be  directed  to  fuch  parts  as  have  not  yet  acquire4 
the  fame  denfity  and  dimenfions  of  thofe  firft  evolved  ; 
and  the  diftending  and  extending  powers  will  pro- 
ceed to  operate  till  every  part  of  the  fyftem,  in 
refpecl:  of  denfity  and  refiflance,  fhall  have  been 
brought  to  be  in  balance  with  every  other,  and  till 
the  whole  be  in  balance  with  the  force  of  the  heart, 
fo  that  there  can  be  no  further  growth  in  any  particu- 
lar part,  unlets  fome  preternatural  circumftance  fliaH 
happen  to  arife. 

DCCLV. 

In  this  procefs  of  the  growth  of  the  body,  as  j£ 
feems  in  general  to  depend  upon  a  certain  balance  be- 
tween the  force  of  the  heart,  or  diftending  power,  and 
the  refiftance  of  the  folids  ;  fo  it  will  appear,  that, 
while  the  folids  remain  very  lax  and  yielding,  fome 
occafional  increafe  of  the  diftending  power  may  arifc 
without  producing  any  very  perceptible  diforder  ii\ 
the  fyftem.  But,  it  will  alfo  appear,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  diftending  power  and  refiftance  of  the  folids 
gome  to  be  more  nearly  in  equal  balance  with  one  an,-, 
other,  fo  any  increafe  of  the  diftending  power  will 
more  readily  produce  a  rupture  of  vefTels,  which  da 
not  eafily  yield  to  extenfion. 

DCCLVI. 

From  all  this,  it  mull  follow,  that  the  effects  of  any 
unufual  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  will  be  different 
according  as  this  fhall  occur  at  different  periods  of  the 
growth  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  it  is  evident, that 
if  the  plethoric  ftate  arifes  while  the  head  is  yet  grow- 
ing, and  while  the  determination  of  the  blood  is  ftiil 
more  to  the  head  than  to  the  other  parts,  the  increaf- 
ed  quantity  of  the  blood  will  be  efpecially  determin- 
ed to  the  head  ;  and  as  there  alfo,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  balance  between  the  diftending  and  extending 
power  is  moft  nearly  adjufted,  fo  the  determination 
of  the  blood  will  moft  readily  produce  in  that  part  a 
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fupture  of  the  veflels,  or  an  hemorrhagy.  Hence  it 
is,  that  hemorrhagies  of  the  nofe  fo  frequently  hap- 
pen in  young  perfons ;  and  in  thefe  more  readily,  as 
they  approach  nearer  to  their  acme,  or  full  growth  ; 
or,  if  it  may  be  faid,  perhaps  more  properly,  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  age  of  puberty,  when,  perhaps, 
in  both  fexes,  but  efpecially  in  the  female,  a  new  de- 
termination ariies  in  the  fyftem. 
DCGLVII. 

The  determination  of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
to  the  veflels  of  the  head,  might  be  fuppofed  to  occa- 
fion  a  rupture  of  veflels  in  other  parts  of  the  head,  as 
well  as  in  the  nofe  :  but  fuch  a  rupture  does  not  com- 
monly happen  ;  becaufe  in  the  nofe  there  is,  for  the 
purpofe  of  ienfe,  a  confiderable  net-work  of  blood* 
veifels  expanded  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  noftrils, 
and  covered  only  with  thin  and  weak  teguments. 
From  this  circumflance  it  is,  that  upon  any  increafed 
impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  head,  thofe 
of  the  nofe  are  mod  eaiily  broken  ;  and  the  eflufion 
from  the  nofe  taking  place,  it  not  only  relieves  the 
other  extremities  of  the  external  carotid,  to  which  the 
arteries  of  the  nofe  chiefly  belong,  but  relieves  alfo, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  fyftem  of  the  internal  carotid. 
For,  from  the  internal  carotid,  certain  branches  are 
fent  to  the  nofe,  are  fpread  out  on  its  internal  furface, 
and  probably  inoiculated  with  the  extremities  of  the 
external  carotid  :  fo  that,  whichfoever  of  the  extre- 
mities are  broken,   the  vis  derivationis  of  Haller  will 
take  place  ;  the  effufion  will  relieve  the  who)e  fan- 
guiferous  fyllem  of  the  'head  ;  and  the  fame  efFuiioa 
.  will  alfo  commonly  prevent  an  hemorrhagy  happening 
at  the  fame  time  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

DCCLVIIL 

From  thefe  principles,  it  will  appear  why  hemor- 
rhagies of  the  nofe,  fo  frequent  before  the  period  of 
puberty,  or  of  the  acme,  i'eldom  happen  after  thefe 
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periods  :  amli  mud  obferve  further,  that  although 
they  fhould  occur,  they  would  not  afford  any  objec- 
tion to  my  doctrine,  as  fuch  hemorrhagies  might  be 
imputed  to  a  peculiar  laxity  of  the  veffels  of  the  nofe, 
and  perhaps  to  a  habit  acquired  with  refpedl  to  thefe 
veffels,  while  the  balance  of  the  fyftem  might  be  other- 
wile  adjufted. 

DCCLIX- 

When  the  procefs  of  the  growth  of  the  body  goes 
on  regularly,  and  the  balance  of  the  fyftem  is  proper- 
ly adjufted  to  the  gradual  growth  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  to  the  fucceilive  growth  of  the  feveral  parts, 
even  a  plethoric  Dilate  does  not  produce  any  hemorrha- 
gy,  or  at  leaft  any  after  that  of  the  nofe  :  but  if,  while 
the  plethoric  ftate  continues,  any  inequality  ihall  alfo 
fubftft  in  any  of  the  parts  of  the  fyilem,  congeftions^ 
hemorrhagic  or  inflammatory,  may  be  ftill  readily 
formed. 

DCCLX. 

In  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  when  the  feve- 
ral parts  of  the  fyftem  of  the  aorta  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  and  are  duly  balanced  with  one  another, 
if  then  any  conliderable  degree  of  plethora  remain  or 
arife,  the  nicety  of  the  balance  will  be  between  the 
fyftems  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  or  between 
the  veffels  of  the  lungs  and  thofe  of  all  the  reft  of  the 
body.  And  although  the  lefTer  capacity  of  the  veffels 
of  the  lungs  is  commonly  compeniated  by  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  blood  in  them  ;  yet,  if  this  velocity 
be  not  always  adjufted  to  the  neceilary  compenfation-, 
ic  is  probable  that  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  whole  body 
will  always  be  efpecially  felt  in  the  lungs  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  an  hemorrhagy,  as  the  effect  of  a  'general 
plethora,  way  be  frequently  occaiioned  in  the  lungs, 
even  though,  there  be  no  fault  in  their  conforma- 
tion. 

DCCLXI. 
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DCCLXI. 

In  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  an  hemorrhagy  from  the 
lungs,  or  an  hemoptyiis,  does  arife  from  the  general 
plethoric  flare  of  the  body  ;  but  an  hemoptyiis  more 
frequently  does,  and  may  be  expected  to  happen,  from 
a  faulty  proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
and  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body. 
DCGLXII. 

When  fiich  a  difproportion  takes  place,  it  will  be 
evident,  that  an  hemoptyiis  will  efpecially  happen  a- 
about  the  time  that  the  body  is  approaching  to  its 
acme  ;  that  is,  when  the  fyftem  of  the  aorta  has  arrived 
at  its  utmoft  extenlion  and  refiflance,  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  plethoric  (late  of  the  whole  mull  especially 
affect  the  lungs. 

DCCLXIIL 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  conftantly  obferved,'  that 
the  hemoptyiis  efpecially  occurs  about  the  time  of  the 
body's  arriving  at  its  acme  ;  but  I  mull  remark  alfo, 
that  the  hemorrhagy  may  occur  fooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording as  the  balance  between  the  velfels  of  the  lungs, 
and  thofe  of  the  fyftem  of  the  aorta,  happen  to  be 
more  or  lefs  exactly  adjufted  to  one  another ;  and  it 
may  therefore  often  occur  much  later  than  the  period 
mentioned,  when  that  balance,  though  not  quite  even, 
is  however  not  fo  ill  adjufted,  but  that  fome  other  con- 
curring caufes  are  nectfiary  to  give  it  effect. 

DCGLXiV. 

It  was  anciently  remarked  by  Hippocrates,  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  modern  obHrvation,  that  the  he- 
rn optylis  generally  occurs  in  perfons  between  the  age 
of  fifteen  and  that  of  five-and  thirty  ;  that  ir  may  hap- 
pen at  any  time  between  thefe  two  periods ;  but  that 
it  leldom  happens  before  the  former,  or  after  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  it  may  be  proper  here  to  inquire  into  the  rea- 
fon  of  thefe  two  limitations. 

VOL.  I.  Z  z  DCCLXV. 
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DCCLXV. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft,  the  reafon  of  it  has  been 
already  explained  in  DCCLXII,  and  DCCLXIII. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fecond  limitation,  I  expect  that 
the  reafon  of  it  will  be  underftood  from  the  following 
conliderations, 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  extenfionand 
growth  of  the  body  require  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
arterial  fyflem;  and  nature  has  provided  for  this,  part- 
ly by  the  conftitution  of  the  blood  being  fuch,  that  a 
great  portion  of  it  is  unlit  to  pafs  into  the  exhalerits 
and  excretories ;  partly  by  giving  a  certain  denfity 
and  refiftance  to  the  feveral  exhalents  and  excretories 
through  which  the  fluids  might  pafs  out  of  the  red  ar- 
teries ;  and  partly,  but  efpecially,  by  a  refiftance  in 
the  veins  to  the  free  paffage  of  the  blood  into  them 
from  the  arteries. 

DCCLXVI. 

With  refpect  to  this  laft  and  chief  circumftance,  it 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  Clifton  Win tr ing- 
ham,  in  his  Experimental  Inquiry,  that  the  proporti- 
onal denfity  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  to  that  of  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  is  greater  in  young  than  in  old 
animals :  From  which  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  .the  re- 
fiftance to  the  paflage  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins,  is  greater  in  young  animals  than  in  old; 
and,  while  this  refiftance  continues,  the  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  arteries  muft  be  conftantly  continued  and  1 up- 
ported.  As  however  the  deniity  of  the  coats  of  the 
vefTels  conlifting  chiefly  of  a  cellular  texture,  is  in- 
creafed  by  preffure ;  fo,  in  proportion  as  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  are  more  expofcd  to  preffure  by  diftenfion 
than  thofe  of  the  veins,  the  former,  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  growth  of  the  body,  muft  increafe  much  more  in 
denfity  than  the  latter;  and,  therefore,  the  coats  of 
the  arteries,  in  refpecl  of  denfity  and  refiftance,  muft 
come,  in  time,  not  only  to  be  in  balance  with  thofe  of 

the 
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the  veins,  but  to  prevail  over  them  :  a  fad:  which  is 
fufficiently  proved  by  the  experiments  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ingenious  author. 

By  thefe  means,  the  proportional  quantities  of 
blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins  muft  change  in  the 
courfe  of  life.  In  younger  animals,  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  arteries  muit  be  proportionally  greater 
than  in  old  ones  ;  but  by  the  increafing  denfhy  of  the 
arteries,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  them  mull  be  conti- 
nually diminifhing,  and  that  in  the  veins  be  proporti- 
'onally  incrcaiing,  fo  as  at  length  to  be  in  a  proporti- 
onally greater  quantity  than  that  in  the  arteries.  When 
this  change  happens  in  the  proportional  quantities 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  it  muit  be  evi- 
dent that  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  arteries  will  be  in 
a  great  meafure  taken  oft';  and,  therefore,  that  the  ar- 
terial hemorrhagy  is  no  longer  likely  to  happen  ;  but 
that,  if  a  general  plethoric  ftate  afterwards  takes  place 
in  the  fyftem,  it  muft  efpecially  appear  in  the  veins. 
DCCLXVII. 

The  change  I  have  mentioned  to  happen  in  the 
ftate  of  the  arterial  and  venous  fyflems,  is  properly 
iuppofed  to  take  place  in  the  human  body  about  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  when  it  is  manifcft  that  the  vigour 
of  the  body,  which  depends  fo  much  upon  the  full- 
nefs  and  teniicn  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  no  longer  in- 
creafes ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  fame  age  is-  -the 
period,  after  which  the  arterial  hemorrhagy,  hemop*- 
tyiis,  haruly  ever  appears.  It  is  true,  there  are  inftan- 
ces  of  the  hemoptyfis  happening  at  a  later  period  j  but 
it  is  for  the  reafons  given  (DCCLVIII.)  which  fhow  that 
an  hemorrhagy  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life, 
from  accidental  caufes  forming  congcilions,  independ- 
ent of  the  ftate  of  the  balance  of  the  fyftem  at  that 
particular  period. 

DCCLXV1II. 

I  havefaid  (DCCLXVI.)  that  if,  after  the  age  of  thirty-. 
x  7,  £  2  five, 
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five,  a  general  and  preternatural  plethoric  (late  occur, 
it  mufl  efpecially  appear  in  the  venous  fyftem  ;  and  I 
muft  now  obferve,  that  this  venous  plethora  may  alfo 
give  occalion  to  hemorrhagy. 

DCCLXIX. 

If  a  plethoric  (late  of  the  venous  fyftem  take  place, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  it  will  efpecially  and  in  the 
iirit  place  affect  the  fyftem  of  the  vena  portarum,  in. 
which  the  mot;on  of  the  venous  blood  is  more  flow 
than  feltewhere  ;  in  which  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
little  affifted  by  external  compreflion  ;  and  in  which, 
from  the  want  of  valves  in  the  veins  that  form  the  ve- 
na portarum,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  little  afliiled 
by  the  compreflion  that  is  applied  ;  while,  from  the 
fame  want  of  valves  in  thofe  veins,  the  blood  is  more 
ready  to  regurgitate  in  them.  Whether  any  regur- 
gitation  of  the  blood  can  produce  an  action  in, the 
veins,  and  which  inverted,  or  directed  towards  their 
extremities,  can  force  thefe,  and  occafion  hemorrhagy, 
may  perhaps  be  difputed  :  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
an  hemorrhagy,  produced  by  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
veins,  may  be  explained  in  another  and  more  probable 
manner.  If  the  blood  be  accumulated  in  the  veins, 
from  any  interruption  of  its  proper  courfe,  that  accu- 
mulation muft  refift  the  free  paffage  of  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins.  This  again  muft  produce 
fome  congeftions  in  the  extremities  of  the  red  arteries, 
and  therefore  fome  increafed  action  in  them,  which 
muft  be  determined  with  more  than  ufaal  force,  both 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  and  upon  the  ex- 
hahnts  proceeding  from  them  ;  and  this  force  may 
occafion  an  effufion  of  moodj  either  by  anaftomofis  or 
rupture. 

BCCLXX. 

In  this  manner  I  apprehend  the  hemorrhoidal  flux 
is  t«.  be  c  .-plained,  fo  i'ar  as.it  depends  upon  the  ftate 
of  the  whole  fyftem.  It  appears  moil  commonly  to 

proceed 
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proceed  from  the  extremities  of  thehemorrhoidal  vef- 
fcls,  which,  being  the  moft  dependent  and  diftant 
branches  of  thofe  veins  that  form  the  vena  portarum, 
are  therefore  the  moft  readily  afFecled  by  every  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  that  fyftem  of  veins,  and  confe- 
quently  by  any  general  plethora  in  the  venous  fyf- 
tem. 

DCCLXXI. 

It  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  I  have  fpolcen  of  this 
hemorrhagy  as  proceeding  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veilels  only,  as  indeed  it  moft  commonly  does  ;  but  it 
will  be  readily  underilood,  that  the  fame  accumula- 
tion and  rcliftance  to  the  veuous  blood  may,  from  va- 
rious caufes,  affecl  many  of  the  extremities  of  the  vena 
portarum,  which  lie  very  fuperficially  upon  the  inter- 
nal furface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  give  occaiion 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Morbus  Niger  or  Melcena. 
DCCLXX1I. 

Another  part  in  which  an  unufually  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  veins  may  have  particular  effects,1  and  occaiion 
hemorrhagy,  is  the  head.  In  this,  the  venous  fyftem 
is  of  a  peculiar  conformation,  and  fuch  as  feeins  in- 
tended by  nature  to  give  there  a  flower  motion  to  the 
venous  blood.  If,  therefore,  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
venous  fyftem  in  general,  which  leems  to  increafe  as 
life  advances,  fhould  at  length  increafe  to  a  great  de- 
gree, it  may  very  readily  affect  the  venous  veflels  of 
the  head,  and  produce  there  fuch  a  refillance  to  the 
arterial  blood,  as  to  determine  this  to  be  poured  oiK 
from  the  nofe,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The 
fpecial  eftecl  of  the  latter  effufion  will  be,  to  produce 
the  difeafe  termed  Apoplexy;  and  which,  therefore, 
is  properly  named  by  Doctor  HOFFMAN,  Hemorrha- 
gai  Cerebri :  and  the  explanation  of  its  caufe,  which 
1  have  now  given,  explain?  well  why  it  happens 
especially  to  men  of  large  heads  and  fhort  necks, 
and  to  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  We  powers 

promoting 
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promoting  the  motion  of  the  blood  are  much  weak- 
ened. 

DCCLXXIII, 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  the  hiftory  of  the 
plethoirc  and  hemorrhagic  ftates  of  the  human  bo- 
dys  as  they  occur  at  the  different  periods  of  life  ;  and 
hope  I  have  thereby  explained,  not  only  the  nature 
of  hemorrhagy  in  general,  but  alfo  of  the  particular 
hemorrhagies  wl)ich  mofl  commonly  appear,  and  as 
they  occur  fucceffively  at  the  different  periods  of  life. 


S,    E     C     T.         III. 

OF  THE  REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  HEMOR- 
RHAGY. 

DCCLXXIV. 

IN  the  explanation  hitherto  given,  I  have  efpecially 
confidered  the  predifpofition  to  hemorrhagy  ;  but  it 
proper  is  alfo,  and  even  neceflary  ;  to  take  notice  of 
the  occafional  caufes,  which  not  only  concur  with  the 
predifponent,  in  exciting  hemorrhagy,  but  may  alfo 
fometimes  .be  the  fole  caufes  of  it. 
DCCLXXV. 

Thefe  occaiional  caufes  are, 

i.  External  heat,  which,  by  rarefying  the  blood, 
produces  or  increafes  the  plethoric  flate  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  fame  heat,  as  giving  a  ftimulus  to  the  whole 
fyftem,  mud  urge  any  particular  determinations  be- 
fore eftablifhed,  ftill  further,  or  may  urge  to  excefs 
any  inequality,  otherwife  innocent;  fo  that,  in  either 
way,  external  heat  may  immediately  excite  hemorrha- 
gies, to  which  there  was  a  predifpofition,  or  may  form 
congeilions  where  there  were  none  before,  and  there- 
by cccafion  hemorrhagy. 

2.  A 
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2.  A   coniiderable  and  fudden  diminution   of  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  which  feems  to  occafion 
the  fame  effects  as  heat,   by  producing  alfo  an  expan- 
lion  of  the  blood; 

3.  Whatever  increafes  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
and  thereby  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  may  operate 
in  the  fame  manner  as  heat,  in  urging  not  only  pre- 
vious determinations  with  violence,  but  alfo  in  urg- 
ing to  excefs  inequalities,  otherwife  innocent.     All  vi- 
olent exercife,  therefore,   and  efpecially  all   violent 
efforts,  which,  not  only  by  a  larger  and  longer  infpi- 
ration,  but  alfo  by  the  iimultaneous  adion  of  many  muf- 
cles  interrupting  the  free  motion  of  the  blood,  impel 
it  with  unufual  force  into  the  extreme  veilels  more  ge- 
nerally, and,  according  to  the  different  poftures  of  the 
body,  and  mode  of  the  effort,  into  certain  veflels  more 
particularly. 

Among  the  caufes  increafing  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation,, anger*  and  other  violent  adlive  paflions  are  to 
be  reckoned. 

4.  The  violent  exercife  of  particular  parts  of  the 
body.     If  thefe  are  already  affe&ed  with  congeftions, 
or  liable  to  them,  fuch  exercife  may  be  confidered  as 
a  flimulus  applied  to  the  veffels  of  that  particular  part. 
Thus,  any  violent  exercife  of  refpiration  -j-  may  excite 
hemoptylis,  or  occafion  its  return. 

5.  The  poftures  of  the  body  increafmg  determina- 
tions,   or  ligatures  occafioning  accumulations  of  the 
blood  in  particular  parts  of  the  body. 

6.  A  determination   into  certain  veflels  rendered 
habitual  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  hemorrhagy 
from  them. 

7.  Cold 

*  Paffionate  children  frequently  bring  on  a  bleedingof  the  nofe  ; 
and  when  fuch  an  accident  happens,  the  childs  face,  before  the 
blood  breaks  out,  becomes  red,  and  all  the  veffels  of  the  head  aad 
neck  feem  diftendcd  and  full. 

f  As  playing  on  the  German  flute,  or  any  other  wind  inflnmient 
that  requires  a  great  force  to  blow  it. 
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7.  Cold,  externally  applied,  as  changing  the  diflri- 
bution  of  the  blood,  and  determining  it  in  greater 
quantity  into  the  internal  parts. 


SECT.       IV. 

OF  THE  CURE  OF  HEMORRHAGY, 

DCCLXXVI. 

HAVING  thus  coniidered  the  proximate  and  remote 
Caufes  of  hemorrhagy  in  general,  our  next  buiinefs 
is,  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

In  entering  upon  this  fubje£t,  the  firft  queftiqn  which 
prefents  itfelf,  is,  Whether  the  cure  of  hemorrhagies 
ought  to  be  attempted  by  art,  or  if  they  fhould  be  left 
to  the  conduct  of  nature  ? 

DCCLXXVII. 

The  latter  opinion  was  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  STAHL,  and  his  followers.  They 
maintained,  that  the  human  body  is  much  difpofed 
to  a  plethoric  ftate  ;  and,  confequently,  to  many  dif- 
orders  which  nature  endeavours  to  obviate  and  relieve 
by  exciting  hemorrhagy  :  that  this,  therefore,  is  often 
ijecefTary  to  the  balance  and  health  of  the  fyilem  : 
that  it  is  accordingly  to  be  generally  encouraged, 
fometimes  folicited,  and  is  not  to  be  iupprefied,  un~ 
lefs  when  it  goes  to  great  exccfs,  or  happens  in  parts 
in  which  it  may  be  dangerous. 

D'CCLXXVIII.  / 

Much  of  this  doctrine  may  be  admitted.  The  hu- 
man body,  upon  many  occaiions,  becomes  preterna- 
rurally  plethoric  ;  and  the  dangerous  confcquences 
which  might  from  thence  be  apprehended,  ieem  to  be 

obi 
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obviated  by  an  hemorrhagy  taking  place:  and,  fur- 
ther, the  neceffity  of  hemorrhagy  often  appears  from 
hence,  that  the  fupprefiion  of  it  feems  to  occaiion  ma- 
ny diforders. 

All  this  feems  to  be  jufl ;  but,   in  the  conclulion 
drawn  from  it,  there  is  a  fallacy. 
DCCLXXIX. 

It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  hemorrhagy,  either 
upon  its  firft  attack,  or  upon  its  after  recurrence,  is 
never  neceflary  to  the  health  of  the  body,  excepting 
upon  the  fuppoiition,  that  the  plethoric  ftate  which 
feems  to  require  the  evacuation,  canno!  be  otherwife 
prevented  or  removed  ;  and  as  I  imagine  it  poffible 
by  other  means  to  prevent  or  remove  a  plethoric  flate,fo 
I  do  not  think  that  hemorrhagy  is,  in  all  cafes,  neceifary. 
In  general,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  hemorrhagy  is  to  be 
avoided. 

1.  Becaufe  it  does  not  always  happen  in  parts  where 
it  is  fafe. 

2.  Becaufe  often,  while  it  does  relieve  a  plethoric 
flate,  it  may,  at  the  fame  time,  induce  a  very  danger- 
ous difeafe,  , 

3.  Becaufe  it  may  often  go  to  excefs,  and  either  en- 
danger life,  or  induce  a  dangerous  infirmity. 

And,  laftly,  Becaufe  it  has  a  tendency  to  increafe 
the  plethoric  ftate  it  was  meant  to  relieve  ;  to  occafion 
its  own  recurrence,  (occxxi.)  and  thereby  to  induce 
a  habit,  which,  if  lefc  to  the  precarious  and  unequal 
operation  of  nature,  may,  from  the  frequent  errors  of 
this,  be  attended  with  much  danger. 
DCCLXXX. 

It  is  further  to  be  conlidered,  that  hemorrbagies  do 
not  always  arife  from  the  neceflities  of  the  fyftem,  but 
often  proceed  from  incidental  caufes.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  all  hemorrhagies  of  the  latter  kind  may  be 
immediately  fupprcifed,  and  the  repetition  of  them,  as  it 

VOL.  I  3  A  injjccs 
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induces  a  plethora,  and  a  habit  not  otherwife  necelTary 
may  be  prevented  with  great  advantage. 
DCCLXXXI. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  fubjecl:  I  conclude,  that 
every  preternatural  hemorrhagy,  or,  in  other  words, 
every  one  except  that  of  the  menfes  in  females,  is  to 
be  avoided,  and  efpecially  the  returns  of  it  prevented  ; 
and  I  therefore  now  proceed  to  mention,  how  hemor- 
rhagy, and  its  recurrences,  may,  and  mould  be  pre  • 
vented. 

DCCLXXXII. 

From  the  principles  delivered  above,  it  will  imme- 
diately appear,  that  the  prevention,  either  of  the  firil 
attacks,  or  the  returns  of  hemorrhagy,  will  chiefly,  and 
in  the  firft  place,  depend  upon  the  preventing  or  re- 
moving, any  conliderable  degree  of  a  plethoric  flate 
which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  body.  It  is  true,, 
that,  where  the  hemorrhagy  depends  upon  the  particu- 
lar conformation  of  'certain  parts,  rather  than  upon  the 
general  plethoric  flate  of  the  whole;  the  meafures  for 
removing  or  preventing  the  latter,  may  not  always  be 
fufficient  for  preventing  hemorrhagy  :  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  mud  be  evident,  that  determinations,  in  con- 
•fequence  of  the  conformation  of  particular  parts,  will 
always  be  urged  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  leffer  degree  of  the  plethoric  flate  of  the 
whole  fyflern  ;  and  therefore,  that,  even  in  the  cafes 
depending  upon  particular  conformation, the  preventing 
or  removing  an  unufually  plethoric  flate,  will  always 
be  a  chief  means  of  preventing  hemorrhagy.  It  is 
further  to  be  attended  to,  that  there  may  be  leveral  in- 
equalities in  the  balance*  of  the  fyftem,  which  may 
have  little  or  no  effeQ:  unlefs  when  the  fyftem  becomes 
preternaturally  plethoric ;  and  therefore,  that,  in  all 
cafes,  the  preventing  or  removing  of  the  plethoric 
flate  of  the  fyflem,  will  be  a  chief  means  of  prevent- 
ing the'firft  attacks,  or  the  returns  of  hemorrhagy.  It 

now 
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now,  therefore,  remains  to  explain,  how  the  plethoric 
Hate  of  the  fyitem  is  to  be  prevented  or  removed. 
DCCLXXXIII. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  in  continual  wafte 
by  the  excretions,  but  are  commonly  replaced  by  the 
aliments  taken  in  ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  aliments  in 
any  meafure  exceed  that  of  the  excretions,  an  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  plethoric  ftate,  muft  neceffarily  arife.  This, 
to  a  certain  degree,  is  requifite  for  the  growth  of  the 
body,  but,  even  then,  if  the  proportion  of  the  ali- 
ments to  the  excretions,  be  greater  than  is  fuited  to 
the  growth  of  the  body,  and  more  certainly  ftill,  if, 
after  the  growth  is  completed,  when  an  equality  be- 
tween the  ingcjla  and  the  excreta  fhotild  be  eftabliflied, 
the  difproportion  ftill  continue,  a  preternaturaliy  ple- 
thoric ftate  muft  arife.  In  both  cafes,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  plethora  muft  be  prevented  or  corrected  by 
adjufting  the  ingefta  and  excreta  to  each  other  ;  which 
generally  may  be  done,  either  by  diminifhing  the  in- 
gefta, or  by  increafing  the  excreta*.  The  former  may 
be  effected  by  the  management  of  the  diet,  the  latter 
|>y  the  management  of  exercifc. 

DCCLXXXIV. 

The  ingefta  may  be  diminifhed,  either  by  giving  ali- 
ment in  lefs  quantity  than  ufual,  or  by  giving  aliments 
ofalefs  nutritious  quality;  thatis,  aliments  of  a  fubftance 
which,  under  the  fame  bulk  and  weight,  contain  lefs 
of  a  matter  capable  of  being  converted  into  animal  flu- 
ids, and  more  of  a  matter  ready  to  pafs  off  by  the  ex- 
cretions, and  confequently  lefs  of  a  matter  to  be  retain- 
ed an^i  accumulated  in  the  veffels. 

e  choice  of  aliments  fuited  to  thefe   purpofes 
3  A  2 


*  This  effe&  may  furely  be  more  fpccdlly  produced  by  ufing  both 
thefe  'means  at  once.. 
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rnuft  be -left  to  be  directed  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

DCCLXXXV. 

The  increafmg  of  the  excreta,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nifhing  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  increafing  the  exercife  of  the  body  ;  and  ge- 
nerally for  adjuring  the  balance  between  the  ingefta 
and  excreta,  and  thereby  obviating  the  plethoric 
ftate,  it  is  neceflary  that  exercife,  in  a  due  meafure,  be 
very  conllantiy  employed*. 

DCCLXXXVI. 

The  obferving  abftinence,  and  the  employment  of 
exercife,    for    obviating  or  removing   the   plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body,  were  formerly  confidered  pretty  ful- 
ly, when  treating  of  the  gout,  (DXLVIII,  to  DLII  )  fo 
that  the  lefs  is  necefTary  to  be  faid  here  :  and  it  is  now 
only  requifite  to  obft-rve,  that  the  fame  doubts,  as  in 
cafe  of  the  gout,  do  not  occur  here  with  regard  to  the 
fafcty  of  thofe  meafures,  which,  in  a  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  body  difpoling  to  hemorrhagy,are  always  admiffi- 
ble  and  proper.     Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  obiarved, 
that  fome  choice  in  the  mode  of  exercife  is  neceflary, 
and  that  it  mould  be  different  according  to  the  parti- 
cular determinations  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in 
the  fyftem.     In  general,  in  the  cafe  of  plethora  difpof- 
ing  to  hemorrhagy  bodily  exercife  will  always  be  ha-, 
zardous,  and  geftation  more  commonly  fafe. 

DGCLXXXVIL 

Artificial  evacuations  may  be  employed  to  diminifli 
the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body;  and  when,  at  any  time, 

it 

*  The  exercife  bcft  adapted  to  thefe  cafes  is  fuch  as  does  not  heat 
the  body  or  increafe  ihe  force  of  the  blood.  Hence  riding  mode* 
raiely,  travelling  in  a  carriage,  or  failing,  are  preferable  to  walking. 
Young' people  may  ufe  fuch  gentle  exercife  as  may  amufe  the  mind, 
and  at  the  fame  time  conduce  to  bodily  health,  as  gardening,  feye- 
rai  agricultural  labours,  or  mechanical  operations  ;  or  fome  of  the 
fports  that  reouire  a  gentle  bodily  exertion  as  bowling,  archery,  &c. 
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it  has  -become  confiderable,  and  immediately  threat- 
ens a  difeafe,  thefe  evacuations  fliould  be  made  to  the 
quantity  tfcat  the  fymptoms  feem  to  require.  But  it 
is  conftamly  to  be  attended  to,  that  blood-lettings  are 
impr operly  employed  to  prevent  a  plethora,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  increafe  it  DCCXXI.)  and  as  they 
require  to  be  often  repeated,  and  are  thereby  apt  to 
induce  a  habit  which  may  be  attended  with  much  dan- 

DCCLXXXVIII. 

While  'i  plethora,  and  thereby  the  predifpofition  to 
hemorrhagy,  is  avoided,  or  removed,  the  other  mea- 
furcs  neceffctry  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of  this, 
in-  tlufc  f-.r  avoiding  the  remote  craifes.  Thefe  have 
been  enumerated  in  DCCLXXV,  and  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing 

*  Bliik    purges  are   perhaps  preferable  to  every  other  mode  of 
evacuating  the  ingefta  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  we  may    have  recourfe  to 
draftics  without  aiiy  apprehenfion  of  danger       The  following  formu- 
lae may  ferve  as  fpecimens  of  the  purges  ufeful  in  thefe  cafes, 
$,.  Pulv.  Ra4.  Jalap,    gfs. 
Aromat.  ^i. 
Sal.  Tart.    5'fs. 
Syr.  Simp.   q.   i", 
M.  f.  Eled. 

This  electuary  may  be  divided  into  four  dofes,  one  of  vvhicli  maybe 
taken  early  in  the.  morning,   as  occafion  may   require. 
§,.  Pilul.  Rufi.  5fs, 
Calomel,   gr.  vi» 
Syr.  Simp]  q.  f, 

M.  f,  Maffaiu  p:!ulas  equaks  fex  dividend. 

Two  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  evening,  and  the  remaining 
four  the  following  morning. 

£>.    Refin."  Jnlap.  3i, 

Tere  in  mortar,  cum  facch.  olb.  jfs. 
Amygdal.  dulc.  (k'corticat.  No,  ii. 
AcWe  gradatim  Aq.  Cinnamon  iimpl.  |i. 
M.  f.  hanft.  mane  ftimend. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  purge,  and  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  ope- 
rating powerfully  without  griping  or  occaficnin^  much  inconveni- 
ence. 
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ing  them,  fo  far  as  within  our  power,  are  fuffieiently 
obvious. 

DCCLXXXIX. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  means  of  preventing  ei- 
ther the  firfh  attacks,  or  the  recurrence  of  hernorrhagy ; 
I  muft  next  fay  how  it  is  to  be  managed  when  it  has 
actually  come  on. 

DCCXC. 

When  an  hemorrhagy  has  come  on  which  appears 
to  have  arifen  from  a  preternaturally  plethoric  ftate, 
or  from  fome  change  in  the  balance  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem,  no  meafures  are  to  be  immediately  taken  for 
fuppreffing  it ;  as  we  may  expect,  that,  when  the 
quantity  of  blood  neceilary  for  the  relief  of  the  fyfteni 
is  poured  out,  the  erYufion  will  fpontaneoufly  ceafe*. 
DCCXCL 

In  many  cafes,  however,  it  may  be  fufpected,  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out,  is  not  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  neceilities  of  the  fyflem,  either  for 
relieving  a  general  plethora  or  a  particular  congeftion, 
but  that  it  is  often  to  a  greater  quantity  than  thefe 
require.  This  we  fuppofe  to  happen  in  confequence 
of  an  inflammatory  diathefis  prevailing,  and  of  a  fe- 
brile fpafm  being  formed;  and  therefore  it  is  in  ma- 
ny cafes  proper,  as  well  as  for  the  mod  part  fafe,  to 
moderate  the  evacuation,  and,  when  it  threatens  to  go 
to  excefs,  to  fupprefs  it  altogether. 
DCCXCIJ. 

An  hemorrhagy  may  be  moderated  by  avoiding 
any  irritation  that  might  concur  to  increafe  it ;  lo  that 
every  part  of  the  antiphlogiflic  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved ; 

*  The  doctrine  here  delivered,  and  the  practice  founded  on  it,  is 
pure  Stahlianifm  ;  and  is,  doubtlefs,  in  thefe  cafes  the  bell  practice. 
A  patient,  however,  is  not  always  fatisfied  when  the  phyfician  is  in- 
active,  which  often  obliges  him  to  prefcribe  fome  of  the  medicamen- 
ta  in«  rtiora,  and  the  choice  of  them  muft  be  left  to  the  practitioner 's 
own  fagacity. 
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ferved ;  particularly  external  heat,  both  as  it  rarefies 
the  fluids,  and  ilimulates  the  folids,  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided  :  and,  it  is  probable,  than  in  all  cafes  an  he- 
morrhagy  may  be  fafely  moderated  by  cool  air  appli- 
ed, and  cold  drink  exhibited. 

DCCXCIII. 

A  fecond  means  for  the  fame  purpofe,  is,  the  life 
of  refrigerant  medicines,  and  particularly  of  acids  and 
nitre*. 

DCCXCIV. 

A  third  means  which  has  been  frequently  employ- 
ed, is  that  of  blood-letting.  The  propriety  of  this 
practice  may  be  doubtful,  as  the  quantity  of  blood 
poured  out  by  the  hemorrhagy,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  evacuation  in  any  other  way; 
and  I  am  ready  to  allow,  that  the  practice  has  been 
often  fuperfluous,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  by  making 
a  greater  evacuation  than  was  neceflary  or  fafe.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  apprehend  it  is  not  for  the  mere  pur- 
pofe of  evacuating,  that  blood-letting  is  to  be  praclif- 
ed  in  the  cure  of  hemorrhagy  ;  but  that  it  is  further 
neceifary  for  taking  off  the  inflammatory  diathefis 
which  prevails,  and  the  febrile  fpafm  that  has  been 
formed.  Accordingly,  in  the  cafe  of  hemorrhagy, 
when  the  pulfe  is  not  frequent,  but  quick  and  full, 

and 

f  Thtf  refrigerent  medicines  have  been  enumerated  in  former 
notes,  art.  134  and  135.  The  Tinftura  rofarum  is  a  very  proper 
acid  refrigerant  in  moft  hemorrhagies.  The  dofe  of  it  mull  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  ;  it  ought  never  to  exceed  four 
ounces  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  ;  an  ounce  every  half  hour  is  gene- 
rally fufficient,  and  a  greater  quantity  at  a  time  frequently  occasions 
gripes,  and  by  its  irritation,  increafes  the.  difeafc  ;  efpecially  if  it 
docs  not  produce  a  diarrhoea  which  isfeldom  the  cafe.  With  rcfpect 
to  nitre,  the  precautions,  mentioned  in  the  note  on  article  135, 
muft  be  obferved.  The  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  or  of  nitre  are  not 
always  fafe  medicines  in  thefe  cafes,  as  they  heat  and  irritate.  The 
acid  of  tartar,  in  the  form  defcribed  in  the  note  en  art,  134,  an- 
i'wcrs  very  well  in  moa  cafci. 
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and  does  not  become  fafter  or  flower  upon  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood,  and'that  the  efFuflon  is  profufe,  and 
threatens  to  continue  fo,  it  appears  to  me,  that  blood- 
letting may  be  neceffary,  and  I  have  often  found  it 
ufefui.  It  feems  probable  alfo,  that  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  venefedion  may  render  it  more  power- 
ful for  taking  offthe  tenfion  and  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion of  the  fyitem,  than  any  gradual  flow"  from  an  ar- 
tery. 

DCCXCV. 

That  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veiTels  has  a  fhare  in 
fupporting  hemorrhagy,  appears  to  me  probable  from 
hence,  that  bliftering  has  been  often  found  ufeful  in 
moderating  and  fuppreffing  the  difeafe. 
DCCXCVL 

Do  emetics  and  vomiting  contribute  to  the  cure  of 
hemorrhagy  ?  See  DR  BRYAN  ROBINSON  on  the  vir- 
tues and  power  of  medicines. 

DCCXCVII. 

When  an  hemorrhagy  is  very  profufe,  and  feems  to 
endanger  life,  or  even  threatens  to  induce  a  dangerous 
infirmity,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately fupprefTed  by  every  means  in"  our  power  ; 
and  particularly,  that,  belides  the  means  above-men- 
tioned for  moderating  the  difeafe,  aftringents,  inter- 
nal or  external,  where  the  latter  can  be  applied,  are 
to  be  employed  for  fupprefling  it. 
DCCXCVIIL 

The  internal  aflriogents  are  either  vegetable  or 
foml. 

The  vegetable  aftringents  are  feldcni  very  powerful 
in  the  cure  of  hemorrhagies,  except  thofe  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

The  follil  aftringents  are  more  powerful ;  but  fome 
choice  amongft  the  different  kinds  may  be  proper. 

The  chalybears,  fo  frequently  employed,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  very  poy;::rrV:L 

lie 
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The  preparations  of  lead  are  certainly  more  fo,  but 
are  otherwife  of  fo  pernicious  a  quality,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  employed  except  in  cafes  of  the  utmoit 
danger.  The  Tindura  Saturnina,  or  Antiphthifica, 
as  it  has  been  called,  appears  to  be  of  little  efficacy*  ; 
but  whether  from  the  finall  portion  of  lead  which  it 
contains,  or  from  the  ftate  in  which  the  lead  is  in  it,  I 
am  uncertain. 

The  foffile  aftringent  that  appears  to  me  the  mod 
powerful,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fafe,  is 
alumf. 

BCCXCIX. 

External  aftringents,  when  they  can  be  applied,  are 
more  effectual  than  the  internal.  The  choice  of  thefa 
is  left  to  the  furgeons. 

DCCC. 

The  mod  powerful  of  all  the  aftringents  appears  to 
me  to  be  cold,  which  may  be  employed,  either  by  ap- 
plying cold  water  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  or  by 
throwing  it  into  the  internal  parts f. 
DCCC1. 

For  fuppreffing  hemorrhagies,  many  fuperflitious 
remedies  and  channs§  have  been  recommended,  arfd 

VOL.  I.  3  B  pretended 

*  1 1  is  a  very  dangerous  medicine,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoft  caution.  But  fince  its  efficacy  is  doubtful,  we  had  better 
abandon  it  altogether,  except  wheu  every  other  remedy  fails. 

•f  Alum  frequently  irritates  if  given  in  too  large  dofes  at  firft, 
proving  fomctimes  a  purgative  and  fometimes  an  emetic.  In  cafes 
of  great  danger,  however,  it  mufl  be  given  in  large  quantities  by 
frequently  repeating  fmall  dofes.  Five  grains  is  a  fufficient  dofe  to 
begin  with,  but  it  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  every  half  hour. 
Some  authors  have  given  it  in  doles  of  a  fcruple  feveral  times  a  day  ; 
but  that  is  certainly  too  great  a  quantity  at  once, 

t  Van  Svvieten  relates  a  cafe  of  a  bleeding  at  the  riofe  being  flop- 
ped by  the  application  of  pledgets,  dipt  in  cold  wine  and  water,  to 
the  fcrottim,  a  fhivering  was  produced,  and  the  bleeding  (lopped. 

§  It  isaftonimiug  that  thefe  charms  mould  continue  in  ufc  in  tin's 
enlightened  age.  They  are  pra&ifed  among  the  country  people  f:-- 
quently.  Some'of  them,  however,  a£l  mechanically,  as  the  appli- 
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pretended  to  have  been  employed  with  fmccefs.  The 
feeming  fuccefs  of  thefe,  however,  has  been  generally 
owing  to  the  by-ftanders  miflaken  a  fpontaneous  ceal- 
ing  of  the  hemorrhagy  for  the  effecl  of  the  remedy. 
At  the  fame  time,  I  believe,  that  thofe  remedies  may 
have  "been  fomenmi'S  ufeful,  by  imprefling  the  mind 
with  horror,  awe,  or  dread. 

DCCCII. 

Upon  occafion  of  the  pvomie  hemorrhagies,  opiates 
have  beerr  employed  with  advantage  ;  and,  when  the 
fulnefs  and  inflammatory  diatheiis  of  the  fyftem  have 
been  previoufly  taken  off  by  the  hemorrhagy  itfelf,  or 
by  blood-letting,  I  think  opiates  may  be  employed 
with  fafety*. 

DCCCIII. 

.  For  reftraining  hemorrhagy,  ligatures  have  been  ap- 
plied upon  the  limbs,  in  the  view  of  retarding  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  extremities  ; 
but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  of  uncertain  andambigu- 
ous  ule. 

DCCCIV. 

In  the  cafe  of  profufe  hemorrhagies,  no  pains  are  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  Deliquium  Animi,  or  fainting, 
as  the  happening  of  this  is  often  the  mod  certain  means 
of  {topping  the  hemorrhagy  f. 

DCCCV. 

cation  of  the  great  key  of  the  church-door  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
in  bleedings  at  the  nofe  ;  drinking  large  draughts  of  cold  water  out 
of  a  human  fcull  ;  &c.  The  cold  iron  and  the  cold  water  were  in 
faft  proper  remedies. 

*  Opium,  however,  Plight  to  be  cautioufly  employed  in  a&ive 
hemorrhagies,  which  are  frequently  accompanied  with  a  phlogiih'c 
diathcfis  ;  opium  is  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  hurtful.  But,  as 
the  author  obferves,  when  the  hcmorrbagy  has  reduced  the  inflam- 
matory diathefis,  we  may  then  give  opium  freely:  and  for  this  pur- 
pole  large  dofes  dre  preferable  to  fmaller  ones. 

f  Attention,  however,  is  neceffary  in  this  cafe,  as  fainting  is 
fire<|uently  the  forerunner  of  death. 
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DCCCV. 

Having  thus  delivered  the  general  doftrine  of  he- 
morrhagy, I  proceed  to  confider  the  particular  cafes 
of  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  remarked,  that  I  have  mark- 
ed fewer  of  thefe  than  are  commonly  enumerated  by 
the  nofologifts ;  but  my  reafons  for  differing  from, 
thefe  authors,  muft  be  left  to  a  nofological  difcuflion, 
to  be  entered  into  elfewhere  more  properly  than  here. 


••X  •><••<•<-<••<  •• 


C     H     A    P.         II. 

OF  THE  EPISTAXIS,   OR  HEMORRHAGY  OF 
THE  NOSE. 

DCCCVI. 

THE  flate  of  the  veifels  upon  the  internal  furface  of 
the  nofe  being  fuch  as  already  mentioned  (DCG- 
LVII.),  renders  hemorrhagy  from  that  more  frequent 
than  from  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

DCCCVII. 

The  blood  commonly  flows  from  one  noftril  only, 

and  probably  becaufe  an  hemorrhagy  from  one  veffel 

relieves  the  congeftion  in  all  the  neighbouring  veffels. 

The  blood  flowing  from  both  noftrils  at  the  fame 

time?  iliows  commonly  a  more  confiderablc  difeafc. 

DCCCVIII. 

This  hemorrhagy  happens  to  perfons  of  every  con- 
ftitution  and  temperament,  but  mod  frequently  to 
thofe  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  fanguine  temperament. 
It  happens  to  both  fexes,  but  moil  frequently  10  the 
male. 

DCCCIX. 

This  hemorrhagy  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life  ; 
3  &  2  but 
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but  moft  commonly  happens  to  young  perfons,  owing 
to  the  flate  of,  the  balance  of  the  fy  ft  em  peculiar  to 
that  age,  as  mentioned  in  DCCLVI. 

DCCCX. 

Although  generally  it  happens  to  perfons  before 
they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  ;  and  moil  rare- 
ly afterwards ;  yet  fbmetimes  it  happens  to  perfons 
after  their  acme,  and  during  the  ftate  of  manhood  : 
and  it  mud  then  be  imputed  to  an  unufual  plethoric 
ilate  of  the  fyflem  ;  to  an  habitual  determination  of 
the  blood  to  the  veffels  of  the  nofe ;  or  to  the  parti- 
cular weaknefs"  of  thefe. 

DCCCXI. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an 
hemorrhagy  purely  arterial,  and  depending  upon  an 
arterial  plethora ;  but  it  fometimes  occurs  in  the  decline 
of  life,  when  probably  it  depends  upon  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  mark  of  a  venous  plethora  of  the  vef- 
fels of  the  head.  See  DCCJLXXII. 
DCCCX1I. 

This  hemorrhagy  happens  alfo  at  any  period  of  life, 
in  certain  febrile  difeafes,  which  are  altogether  or 
partly  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  which  mow  a  par- 
ticular determination  of  the  blood  to  the  veflels  of  the 
head.  Thefe  difeafes  often  admit  of  a  folution  by  this 
liemorrhagy,  when  it  may  be  properly  termed  critical. 
DCCCXIII. 

The  difeafe  fometimes  comes  on  without  any  pre- 
vious fymptoms  ;  particularly,  when  feme  external 
violence  has  a  fhare  in  producing  it.  But,  when  it 
proceeds  entirely  from  an  internal  caufe,  it  is  common- 
ly preceded  by  heaciachs,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a  florid 
colour  of  the  face,  an  unufual  pulfation  in  the  tem- 
ples, a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  nofe,  and  an  itching  of 
the  noftnls.  A  round  belly,  pale  urine,  coldnefs  of  the 
feet,  and  cold  mivering  over  the  whole  body,  are  alfo 
fometimes  among  the  fymptoms  that  precede  the  dif- 
eafe. DCCCXIV. 
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DCCCXIV. 

From  the  weaknefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  n^fe,  the 
blood  often  flows  from  them  without  any  conliderable 
effort  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  therefore  without  any 
obfervable  febrile  diforder  ;  which,  however,  in  many- 
cafes,  is,  in  all  its  circumftances,  very  difcernible. 
BCCCXV. 

An  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe  happening  to  young 
perfons,  is,  and  may  generally  be  confidered  as  a  flight 
difeafe  of  little  coniequence,  and  hardly  requiring  a- 
ny  remedy.  But,  even  in  young  perfons,  when  it  re- 
curs very  frequently,  and  is  very  copious,  it  will  re- 
quire particular  attention,  as  it  is  to  be  coniidered  as 
a  mark  of  arterial  plethora  ;  and,  as  frequently  re- 
turning, it  may  increafe  the  plethoric  date ;  which, 
in  a  more  advanced  ftage  of  life,  may  give  the  blood 
a  determination  to  parts  from  which  the  hemorrhagy 
would  be  more  dangerous.  All  this  will  more  parti- 
cularly require  attention,  according  as  the  marks  of 
plethora,  and  of  a  particular  congestion,  preceding 
the  hemorrhagy,  are. more  conliderable;  and  as  the 
flowing  of  the  blood  is  attended  with  a  more  confider- 
able  degree  of  febrile  diforder. 
DCCCXVL 

When  the  epiftaxis  happens  to  perfons  after  their  ac- 
me, returning  frequently,  and  flowing  copiouily,  it  is 
always  to  be  coniidered  as  a  dangerous  difeafe,  and 
as  more  certainly  threatening  the  confequences  men- 
tioned in  the  lad  paragraph. 

DCCCXVII. 

When  this  hemorrhagy  happens  in  the  decline  of 
life,  it  may  be  confidered  as  in  itfeif  very  falutary  : 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is.  to  be  confidered  as  a  mark 
of  a  very  dangerous  ftate  of  the  fyiieirr;  that  is,  as  a 
mark  of  a  very  ftrong  tendency  to  a  venous  pletnma 
in  the  veiTels  of  the  head  :  and  I  have  accordingly  ob- 

ferved, 
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ferved  it  often  followed  by  apoplexy,  palfy,  or  fuch 
like  difeafes. 

DCCCXVIII. 

When  an  hemorrhagy  from  the  nofe  happens  in  fe- 
brile difeafes,  as  mentioned  in  DCCCXII,  and  is  in  pret- 
ty large  quantity,  it  may  be  confidered  as  critical  and 
falutary  ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  profufe,  and  even 
in  this  way  dangerous. 

It  upon  fome  occafions  occurs  during  the  eruptive 
fever  of  feveral  exanthemata,  and  is  in  fuch  cafes  fome- 
times  falutary  ;  but,  if  thefe  exanthemata  be  accom- 
panied with  any  putrid  tendency,  this  hemorrhagy, 
like  artificial  blood-lettings,  may  have  very  bad  ef- 
fecls. 

DCCCXIX. 

Having  thus  explained  the  feveral  circumilances  of 
epiflaxis,  1  proceed  to  coniider  the  management  and 
cure  of  it.  I  ufe  the  expreflion  of  management,  be- 
caufe  it  has  been  ufually  thought  to  require  no  cure, 
but  that  nature  irfould  be  allowed  to  throw  out  blood 
in  this  way  very  frequently  ;  and  as  often  as  it  appears 
to  arife  from  internal  caufes,  that  is,  from  a  ftate  of 
the  fyilem  fuppofed  to  require  fuch  evacuation. 
DCCCXX. 

I  am  however  of  opinion,  for  the  reafons  given  in 
DCCLXXIX,  that  this  difeafe  is  very  feldom  to  be  left 
to  the  conduct  of  nature ;  and  that  in  all  cafes  it  fnpuld 
be  moderated  by  keeping  the  patient  in  cool  air;  by 
giving  cold  drink;  by  keeping  the  body  and  head 
erec~l ;  by  avoiding  any  blowing  of  the  nofe,  fpeaking, 
or  other  irritation  :  and,  when  the  blood  has  flowed 
for  fome  time,  without  (hewing  any  tendency  to  ceafe, 
a  profufe  bleeding  is  to  be  prevented  by  meafures  em- 
ployed to  flop  it  ;  fuch  as  preffing  the  noftril  from 
which  the  blood  flows,  wafhing  the  face  with  cold  wa- 
ter, or  applying  this  toother  parts  of  the  body. 

DCCCXXL 
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BCCCXXI. 

Even  in  the  cafe  of  young  perfons,  where  the  dif- 
cafe  is  kail  hazardous,  and  even  in  the  iirfl  attacks, 
J  judge  fuch  meafures  to  be  proper  ;  but  they  will  be 
Hill  more  proper  if  the  difeafe frequently  recurs  without 
any  external  violence ;  if  the  returns  fhall  happen  to 
perfonsof  a  habit  difpofed  to  be  plethoric  ;  and,  more 
particularly,  if  the  marks  of  a  plethoric  ilate  appear  in 
the  precedent  fymptoms,  (DCCCXUI.) 
DCCCXXII. 

Even  in  young  perfons,  .if  the  bleeding  be  very  pro- 
fufe  and  long  continued,  and  more  efpecially  if  the 
pulfe  become  weak  and  the  face  pale,  i  apprehend  it 
will  be  proper  to  fupprds  the  tiemorrhagy  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  See  DGCXCVII.  and  following  pa- 
rag,  aphs*. 

DCCCXXIII. 

Further,  in  the  fame  cafe  of  young  perfons,  when 
the  returns  of  this  hemorrhagy  become  frequent,  and  ef- 
pecialiy with  the  marks  of  a  plethoric  habit,  1  think  it 
neceffary  to  employ  fuch  a  regimen  as  may  prevent  a 
plethoric ftate.  (DCCLXXXUI. — DCCLXXXVII,)  At  the 
fame  time,  care  mould  be  taken  to  avoid  all  circum- 
itances  which  may  determine  the  blood  more  fully  to 
the  velfels  of  the  head,  or  prevent  its  free  return  from 
them ;  and  by  keeping  an  open  belly,  to  make  feme 
derivation  from  themf . 

DCCCXXIV. 

*  Befidc  the  general  dire&ions  referred  to  above,  plogsof  lint  or 
cotton,  impregnated  with  vinegar  and  a  folution  or  a  urn,  are  «-e- 
commended.  Thick  cotton  threads,  impregnated  with  thefe  ftyptic 
folutiona,  have  been  paffed  through  the  nottril,  and  brought  out  by 
tke  mouth  by  means  of  a  bent  probe,  with  great  fuccefs. 

f  For  this  purpofe  Glauber's  fait  feems  peculiarly  adapted.  It 
operates  fpeedtly,  and  without  too  much  irritation  ;  evacuating,  at 
the  fame  time,  not  only  the  contents  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  but  the 
fuperfluities  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem. 
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DCGCXXIV. 

In  adult  perfon?,  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
epiftaxis,  the  whole  oi  the  rneafures  propofed  (DCCC- 
xxrii.),  are  more  certainly  and  freely  to  be  employed. 
When,  with  the  ci  re  urn  (lances  mentioned  in  Dcccxni, 
the  tendency  to  a  profufe  hemorrhagy  appears,  a  bleed- 
ing at  the  arm  may  be  proper,  in  young  perfbns ;  but 
in  the  cafe  of  adults,  it  will  be  ftill  more  allowable, 
and  even  neceflary. 

DCCCXXV. 

In  perfons  of  any  age  liable  to  frequent  returns  of 
this  hemorrhagy,  when  the  rneafures  propofed  in 
Dcccxvn.  et.  feq.  fhall  have  been  neglecled,  or  from 
peculiar  circumftances  in  the  balance  of  the  fyflem, 
ihall  have  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  fymptoms  threat- 
ening hemorrhagy  (DCCCXVIII.)  ihall  appear,  it  will 
then  be  proper,  by  blood-letting,  cooling  purgatives, 
and  every  part  of  the  antiplogiftic  regimen,  to  prevent 
the  hemorrhagy,  or  at  Icatt  to  prevent  its  being  profufe 
when  it  does  happen. 

DCCCXXVL 

In  the  circumftances  jufl no wmentioned  (DCCCXXV.) 
the  rneafures  propofed  are  proper,  and  even  neceiTary  ; 
but  it  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  obferved,  thatthefe 
are  praclifed  with  much  lefs  advantage  than  rhofe  point- 
ed out  in  BCCCXXIV.  becaufe,  though  thofe  fuggefted 
here  may  prevent  the  coining  on  of  the  hemorrhagy 
for  the  prefent,  they  certainly  however  difpofe  to  the 
return  of  that  plethoric  flare  which  required  their  be- 
ing ufed  ;  and  there  can  be  no  proper  fecurity  againfl 
returns  of  the  difeafe,  but  by  purfuing  the  means  pro- 
pofed inucccxxm. 

DCCGXXVII. 

When  the  hcmorvhogy  of  the  nofe  happens  to  per- 
fons apprpaching  their  full  growth,  and  when  its  re- 
turns have. been  preceded  by  the  fymptoms  DCCCXIII. 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  the  returns  can  be  pre- 
vented 
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vented  by  the  meafures' propofed  in  •  DCCCXXV.  thefe 
may  be  fafely  employed  ;  as  the  plethoric  ifote  induced 
will  be  rendered  fate,  by  the  change  which  is  foon  to 
take  place  in  the  balance  of  th'efyftem.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  admitted";  as  the  evacuations  praciifed 
upon  this  plan  will  have  all  the  confequences  which, 
1  have  already  obferved,  may  -follow  the  recurrence 
of  the  hemorrhagy  itfeif. 

DCCCX  XVIII. 

\JThen  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe  fhall  be  found  to 
make  its  returns  at  nearly  dated  periods,  the  meafuresfor 
preventing  it  (DCCCXXV.)  may  be  praciifed  with  greater 
certainty  ;  and,  upon  every  repetition  of  blood-letting, 
1  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  taken  away,  its  tendency 
to  induce  a  plethora  may  be  infome  meifure  avoided. 
When,  indeed,  the  repetition  of  evacuations  is  truly 
unavoidable,  the  dimmi  filing  them  upon  every  repeti- 
tion is  properly  pratlifed  :  but  it  is  a  practice  of  nice 
and  precarious  management,  and  ihouid  by  no  means 
be  trufted  to,  fo  far  as  to  fuperfede  the  mcafares  pro® 
pbfed  in  DCCCXXV.  wherever  thefe  can  be  admitted. 

Dccexxix. 

When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe  happens  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  venous  plethora  in  the  veffels  of  the 
head,  as  in  DCCLXXH.  the  flowing  of  the  blood  pretty 
largely  may  be  allowed.,  efpecially  when  it  happens  af- 
ter the  fuppreilion  or  ceafing  of  the  menftrual  or  he- 
morrhoidal  flux.  But,  though  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  is,  on  its  ilr'fl  occurring,  to  be  allowed,  there  is 
nothing  more  proper  than  guarding  againft  its  returns. 
This  is  to  be  done  not  only  by.  the  rneifures  proooiod 
in  DccLxxxin.  et.  feq.  but,  as  the  clrects  of  a  pletho- 
ric itate  of  the  velfels  of  the  head  are  very  uncertain, 
fo,  upon  any  appearance  of  it,,  and  efpecially  upon  any 
threatening  of  hemorrhagy,  the  plethora  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  tlie  hemorrhagy  to  be  obviated  immedi- 
ately by  proper  evacuations  ;  as  blood-letting,  purg- 
VOL.  I.  3G  ing 
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ing,  and  iflues,  or  by  reftoring  fuppreffed  evacuations, 
where  this  can  be  done. 


CHAP.       III. 

OF  THE  HEMOPTYSIS,    OR  HEMORRHAGY 

FROM  THE  LUiSTGS. 

SECT.      I. 

Of  the  PHENOMENA   and  CAUSE  of  HEMOPTYSIS. 

DCCCXXX. 

WHEN,  after  fome  affeftion  of  the  breaft,  blood 
is  thrown  out  from  the  mouth,  and  is  brought 
out  with  more  or  lefs  of  coughing,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  comes  from  the  lungs  ;  and  this  gene- 
rally afcertains  the  difeafe  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat. 
But  there  are  cafes  in  which  the  fource  of  the  blood 
fpit  out  is  uncertain  ;  and  therefore,  fome  other  con- 
fideratioris  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  are  often  ne- 
ceflary  to  afcertain  the  exiftence  of  an  hemoptyfis. 

DCCCXXXI. 

The  bloocl-veflels  of  the  lungs  are  more  numerous 
-than  thefe  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  fame 
bulk.  Theie  vefTels,  of  the  largeft  lize,  as  they  arife 
from  the  heart,  are  more  immediately  than  in  any 
other  part  fubdivided  into  veflels  of  the  fmallefl  iize  ; 
and  thefe  fmall  veflels  fpread  out  near  to  the  internal 
furfaces  of  the  bronchial  cavities,  are  iituated  in  a 
loofe  cellular  texture,  and  covered  by  a  tender  mem- 
brane only  :  fo  that,  conlidering  how  readily  and  fre- 
quently thefe  veflels  are  gorged  with  blood,  we  may 
underftand  why  an  hemorrhagy  from  them  is,  next  to 
that  of  the  nofe,  the  mod  frequent  of  any;  and  par- 
ticularly, why  any  violent  fhock  given  to  the  whole 
body  fo  readily  occafion,s  an  hemoptyfis. 

DCCCXXXII. 
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DCCCXXXIL 

An  hemoptyfis  may  be  occasioned  by  external  vio- 
lence, at  any  period  of  life;  and  I  have  explained 
above  (DCCLX.)  why,  in  adult  perfons,  while  the  arte- 
rial plethora  ftill  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  that  is,  from 
the  age  of  lixteen  to  that  of  five-and-thirty,  an  he- 
moptyfis may  at  any  time  be  produced,  merely  by  a 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  lungs. 

DCCCXXXIIL 

But  it  has  been  alfo  obferved  above,  (DCCLXI.)  that 
an  hemoptyfis  more  frequently  arifes  from  a  faulty  pro- 
portion between  the  capacity  of  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs  and  that  of  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  often  a  hereditary  diieafe,  which  implies 
a  peculiar  and  faulty  conformation.  And  the  diieafe 
alib  happens  efpecially  to  pe  fons  who  difcover  the 
fmailer  capacity  of  their  lungs,  by  the  narrownefs  of 
their  cheft,  and  by  the  prominency  of  their  moulders ; 
which  laft  is  a  mark  of  their  having  been  long  liable*  to 
a  difficult  refpi ration, 

DCCCXXXIV. 

With  thefe  circumttances  alib  the  difeafe  happens 
efpecially  to  perfons  of  a  fanguine  temperament ;  in. 
whom,  particularly,  the  arterial  plethora  prevails.  It 
happens  likewife  to  perfons  of  a  flender  delicate  make, 
of  which  a  long  neck  is  a  mark  ;  to  perfons  or"  much 
fenfibility  and  irritability ,  and  therefore  of  quick 
parts,  whofe  bodies  are  generally  of  a  delicate  ftruc- 
ture  ;  to  perfons  who  have  been  formerly  liable  to  fre- 
quent hemorrhagies  of  the  nofe  ;  to  perfons  who  have 
iuffered  a  fuppreffion  of  any  hemorrhagy  they  had  for- 
merly been  liable  to,  the  moft  frequent  inftance  of 
which  is  in  females  who  have  fuffered  a  fuppreffion 
of  their  mcnftrnal  flux;  and,  laiby,  to  perfons  who 
have  fuffered  the  amputation  of  any  coniicierable  limb. 
DCCCXXXV. 

In  moft  of  thefe  cafes  ( occcxxxiv.)  the  diieafe  hap. 
3  C  2  peas 
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pens  efpecially  to  perfons  about  the  time  cJf  their  com- 
ing to  their  full  growth,  or  foon  after  it,  and  this  for 
the  reuioiis  fully  fet  forth  above. 
DCCCXXXVI. 

From  all  that  has  been  laid  from  DCCCXXXI,  to 
DCCCXXXV,  the  predifponent  caufe  of  hemoptylis  will 
be  fufficiently  underftood,  and  the  difeafe  may  hap- 
pen from  the  mere  circumftance  of  the  predifponent 
caufe  ariling  to  a  confiderable  degree.  In  the  predif- 
pofcd,  however,  it  is  often  brought  on  by  the  recur- 
rence of  various  occaiional  and  exciti-ng  caufes.  One 
of  thefe,  and  perhaps  a  frequent  one,  is  external  heat; 
•which,  even  in  no  great  degree,  will  bring  on  the  dif- 
eafe in  fpring,  and  the  beginning  of  fumnier,  'while 
the  heat  rare  lies  the  blood  more  than  it  relaxes  the  fo- 
•  .which  had  been  before  contracted  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  Another  exciting  caufe  is  a  fudden  diminu- 
tjpn  of  the  weight  of  the  aanoiphere,  efpecially  when 
concurring'  with  any  effort  in. bodily  exercife.  The 
effort,  too,  alone,  may  often,  in  the  piedifpofed,  he 
the  exciting  caufe  ;  and,  more  particulary,  any  violent 
exercife  .of  relpiration.  In  ihort,  in  the  predifpofed, 
any  degree  of  external  violence  alfo  may.  bring  on  the 
difeafe. 

DCCCXXXV1I. 

Qccafioned  by  one  or  other  of  thefc  caufcs^DCcc- 
xxx vt,)  the  difeafe  conies  on  with  a  fenfe  of  weight 
j-ind  anxiety  in  the  chcft,  fom^  uneafinefs  in  breathing, 
fjine  puin  of  the  bread  or  other  parts  of  the  thorax, 
«mj  fooie  fenfe  of  heat  under  the  iternum  ;  and  very 
often,  before  the  difeafe  appears,  a  faltifh  tai'le  is  per- 
cjived  in  the  mouth. 

pCGCXXXVIIL 

Immediately  before  the  appearance  of  blood,  a  de- 
gree of  irritation  is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  tTo 
relieve  this,  u  hawking  is  made,  which  brings  up  a 

little 
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.little  blood',  of  a  florid  colour,  and  fomewhat  frothy. 
The  irritation  returns  j  and,  in  the  fame  manner, 
more  blood  of  a  like  kind  is  brought  up,  with  fome 
noife  in  'the  wind-pipe,  as  of  air  palling  through  a 
fluid. 

BCCCXXXIX. 

This  is  commonly  the  manner  in  which  the  hemop- 
tyfis  begins  ;  but  fometimes  a£  the  very  firft  the  blood 
comes  up  by  coughing,  or  at  lead  fomewhat  of  cough- 
ing accompanies  the  hawking  juft  now  mentioned. 
DCCCXL. 

The  blood  ifiuing  is  fometimes  at  firft  in  very  fmall 
quantity,  and  foon  difappears  altogether:  but,  in  o- 
ther  cafes,  efpecially  when  it  repeatedly  occurs,  it  is 
in  greater  quantity,  and  frequently  continues  to  appear 
at  times  for  feveral  days  together.  It  is  fometimes 
profufe ;  but  rarely  in  fuch  quantity. as  either  by  its 
excefs,  or  by  its  fudxien  fuffocation,  to  prove  immedi- 
ately mortal.  It  commonly  either  ceafes  fpontane- 
oufly,  or  is  flopped  by  the  remedies  employed. 
DCCCXLI. 

When  blood  is  thrown  out  from  the  mouh,  it  is  not 
always  eafy  to  determine  from  what  internal  part  it 
proceeds  ;   whether  from  the   internal  furface  of  the 
mouth  itfelF,  from  the  fauces,  or  adjoining  cavities  of 
the  nofe,  from  the  ilomach,   or   from  the  lungs.     It 
is,  however,  very  necefTary  to  diftinguifh  the  different 
cales  ;  and,  in  rnoft  inftances,  it  may  be  done  by  at- 
tending to  the  following  confiderations. 
DCGCXLII. 

\Vhen  the  blood  ipit  out,, proceeds  from  fome  part 
of  the  internal  furface  of  the  mouth  itfelf5  it  comes  out 
without  any  hawking  or  coughing;  and  generally, 
upon  infpe&ion,  the  particular  fource  of  it  becomes 
evident. 

DCGCXLIII. 

When  blood   proceeds  from  the  fauces-,  or  adjoin- 
ing 
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ing  cavities  of  the  nofe,  it  may  be  brought  out  by 
hawking,  and  fometimes  by  coughing,  in  the  manner 
we  have  defcribed  in  DCCCXXXVII,  and  DCCCXXXIX,  fo 
that,  in  this  way,  a  doubt  may  arife  concerning  its 
real  fource.  A  patient  often  lays  hold  of  thefe  cir^ 
cumflances  to  pleafe  himfelfwith  the  opinion  of  its 
coming  from  the  fauces,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to 
do  fo :  but  a  phyfician  cannot  readily  be  deceived,  if 
he  confider,  that  a  bleeding  from  the  fauces  is  more 
rare  than  one  from  the  lungs ;  that  the  former  feldorn 
happens  but  to  perfons  who  have  been  before  liable 
either  to  an  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe,  or  to  fome  evi- 
dent caufe  of  erofion ;  and,  in  moft  cafes,  by  looking 
into  the  fauces,  the  diftillation  of  the  blood,  if  it 
comes  from  thence,  will  be  perceived. 

DCCCXL1V. 

When  blood  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  brought  up  will  commonly  ihow  from 
whence  it  comes  :  but,  independent  of  that,  there 
arc  many  circumftanccs  which  may  occur  to  point  it 
out,  fuch  as  the  period  of  life,  the  habit  of  body,  and 
other  marks  of  a  predifpofition  (DCCCXXXIII. — DCCC- 
xxxv.)  and  together  with  thefe,  the  occafional  caufes 
(DCCCXXXVI.)  having  been  immediately  before  appli- 

DCCCXLV. 

When  vomiting  accompanies  the  throwing  out  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  as  vomiting  and  coughing 
often  mutually  excite  each  other  ;  fo  they  may  be  fre- 
quently joined,  and  render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
blood  thrown  out  proceeds  from  the  lungs  or  from  the 
flomach.  We  may  however  generally  decide,  by  con- 
lidering,  that  blood  does  not  fo  frequently  proceed 
from  the  ftomach  as  from  the  lungs  :  that  blood  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ftomach  commonly  appears  in  great- 
er quantity,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  lungs  : 
that  the  blood  proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  ufuully 

of 
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of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  frothy  mucus  on- 
ly ;  whereas  the  blood  from  the  ftomach  is  commonly 
of  a  darker  colour,  more  grumous,  and  mixed  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  ftomach  :  that  the  coughing 
or  vomiting,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  firft 
arifes  in  the  cafes  in  which  they  are  afterwards  joined 
may  fomethnes  point  out  the  fource  of  the  blood:  and, 
laftly,  that  much  may  be  learned  from  the  circum- 
ftances  and  fymptoms  which  have  preceded  the  he- 
morrhagy. 

Thole  which  precede  the  hemoptyfis,  enumerated 
in  Dcccxxxvh.  are  mofl  of  them  evident  marks  of  an 
affection  of  the  lungs.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hematemefis,  or  ifiuing  of  blood  from  the  itomach, 
has  alfo  its  peculiar  fymptoms  and  circumftances  pre- 
ceding it ;  as,  for  initance,  fome  morbid  afFedion  of 
this  organ,  or  at  lead  fome  pain,  anxiety,  and  fenfe  of 
weight,  referred  diftin&ly  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. To  all  this  may  be  added,  that  the  vomiting 
of  blood  happens  more  frequently  to  females  than  to 
males ;  and  to  the  former,  in  confequence  of  a  fup- 
preflion  of  their  menftrual  flux :  and,  by  atrending  to 
all  thefe  confiderations  (DCCCXLII. — DCCCLV.)  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  hemoptyfis  may  commonly  be  fufficiently 
afcertained. 


SECT.        II. 
OF  THE  CURE  OF  HEMOPTYSIS. 


DCCCXLVL 

THI  s  difeafe  is  fometimes  attended  with  little  dan- 
ger ;  as  when  it  happens  to  females  in  confequence  of 
a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes*  ;  when,  without  any 

marks 

*  The  author  might  have  added,  "  and  when  no  fymptoma  of 
iphthifis  have  pre«ed«d  or  accompanies  the  hemorrhage." 
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marks  of  a  predifpoflrion,  it'arifes  from  external  vio- 
lence ;  or  when,  from  whatever  c  a  life  arifing,  it  leaves 
behind  ir  no  cough,  dyfpnoea,  or  other  alTeclion  of 
the  lungs.  Even  infuch  cafes,  ho-w ever,  adahgermay 
a  file  from  too  large  a  wound  being  made  in  the  veileis 
of  the  lungs;  from  a  quantity  of  red  blood  being 
left  to  flagnate  in  the  cavity  oi"  the  bronchiae;  and  par- 
ticularly, from  any  determination  of  the  blood  being 
made  into  the  vcffelsof  the  lungs,  which,  by  renewing 
the  hemorrhagy,.  may  have  dangerous  corifequences. 
In  every  inflance  therefore  of  hemoptyfis,  the  effuflon 
is  to  be  moderated  by  the  feveral  means  mentioned 
(cccxci  i.  to  pccxcv.) 

DCCCXLVII. 

Thefe  meafures  are  efpecially  necefTary  when  the  he- 
moptyiis  arifes  in  confequenceof  a  predifpoiition  \  and 
in  all  cafes  where  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  large  ef- 
fufion,  or  where  the  hemorra^y  frequently  returns,  the 
effufion  is  not  only  to  be  moderated,  but  to  be  entirely 
flopped,  and  the  returns  of  it  prevented  by  every 
means  in  our  p6\yer.  See  DCCXCVH.  and  following*. 

DCCCXLVin. 

To  flop  an  hemoptyfis.|  or  pre'(rent  the  returns  of 
it,  two  medicines  have  been  "frequently  employed; 
neither  of  which  I  can  approve  of.  Thefe  are^  clia'y- 
beates,  and  the  Peruvian  bark.  As  both  of  them  con- 
tribute to  increafe  the  phlogifllc  diathcfisof  the  fyftem 
they  can  hardly  be  fafe  iirpny  cafe  of  active  hemorrha- 
gy,  and  1  have  frequently  found  them  hurtful. 

DCGCXLIX. 

*  The  tin&ure  of  rcfes  has  been  frequently  employed  wi,th  fuccefs 
in  tbeie  cafes-:  fllum,  however,  is  the  principal  aftriirgent.  It  may 
be  given,  either  1-y  itfelf  in  fm  di  and  often  repeated  dofe?,  or  cosn- 
biiied  with  tt:r:t  J:;^n:c'i.  The  following  formula  is  very  con- 

Fa.  Altinrin. 

'i'trrr,  J-riponic.  a  ii  31". 

Conftrv.  Rofar.  *  i. 

M.-i.  .L'e':t- .cum.  fvr,  cornmun.  c.  f. 
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DCCCXLIX. 

As  the  hemoptyfis  which  happens  in  confeqiience 
of  predifpoiition,  is  always  attended  with  a  phlogiilic 
diathelis  :  and,  as  the  bad  confequences  of  the  dife'afe 
are  efpccially  to  be  apprehended  from  the  continuance 
of  that  diachefis  ;  fo  this  is  to  be  induilriouily  taken 
off  by  blood-letting,  in  greater  or  fmaller  quantity,  and 
more  or  lefs  frequently  repeated,  according  as  the 
fymptoms  fhall  direct.  At  the  fame  time,  cooling  pur- 
gatives are  to  be  employed,  and  every  part  of  the  ari- 
tiplogiflic  regimen  is  to  be  ftriclly  enjoined.  The  re- 
frigerants may  alfo  be  adminiftered ;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  acids,  and  more  efpecially  the  nitre*,  do 
not  excite  coughing, 

DCCCL. 

From  what  was  obferved  in  DCCXCV.  it  will  appear, 
that  bliftering  upon  the  breaft  or  back  may  be  a  reme- 
dy of  hemoptyiis,  when  it  is  prefent ;  and  that  iflues 

VOL.  I.  3D  in 

The  dofe  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  :  in 
general,  the  above  prefcribed  mafs  may  be  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts  ;  one  of  which  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  or  in  urgent 
cafes,  every  hour.  In  ufing  this  medicine,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
keep  the  belly  open  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  purgatives  are  ill  adapt- 
ed, as  they  carry  off  with  them  the  medicine  that  is  employed  : 
ciyfters  are  therefore  preferable,  and  in  order  that  they  be  the 
more  efTe&ual,  they  ought  to  be  fomewhat  of  a  ftimulating  nature  : 
as, 

&   Infus.  Sennas   Jvi. 

Sal.  Cathartic.  Amar.  gi. 

Deco6t.  Hordei.  ?viii. 

M. 

Or, 
&.  Pulp.  Tamarind.  |ii. 

Crem.  Tart.  gfs. 

Coque  in  Aq,  font.  q.  f.  ad.  coiaturse  5x11. 

Adde  Mann.  ?  Ji. 

M.  , 

*  Nitre  ou^httobe  cautioufly  ufed  in  all  complaints  of  the  lungs, 
on  account  of  the  irritation  which  it  produces,  and  the  fubfequent 
«ongh  which  it  excites. 
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in  the  fame  places  may  be  ufeful  in  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  it  when  it  has  ceafcd. 

pCCCLL 

The  avoiding  of  motion  is  generally  a  proper  part 
of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  ;  and,  in  fhehemoptyiis^ 
nothing  is  more  neceffary  than  avoding  bodily  exercife  ; 
butfome  kinds  ofgeflation,  as  failing*,  and  travelling 
in  an  eufy  carriage  on  fniooth  roads,  have  often  proved 
a  remedy. 

,      DCCCLII. 

Such  is  the  treatment  I  can  propofe  for  the  hemop- 
tyfis, coniidered  merely  as  an  hemorrhagy  :  But  when 
in  fpite  of  all  our  precautions,  it  continues  to  recur,  it 
is  often  followed  by  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  and  a 
phthifis  pulmonalis.  This,  therefore,  I  mufl  now  pro- 
ceed to  confider  ;  but,  as  it  arifes  alfo  from  other  cauf- 
es  befides  the  hemoptyiis,  it  mud  be  treated  of  with  a 
more  general  viewf. 

CHAP- 

*  A  fea-voyage  lias  often  been  prefcribed  for  hemoptyfis  :  it  iV, 
nevertbelefs,  a  very  dangerous  practice,  on  account  of  the  violent: 
agitation  produced  by  the  fea-ficknefs  in  the  action  of  vomiting. 
The  violence  of  the  Teachings  rn  fea-ficknefs,  efpecially  after  the 
contents- of  the  ftomach  are  thoroughly  evacuated,  has  been  knows 
to  caufe  hemoptyfis,  by  a  rupture  of  fome  confiderable  veffel. — 
The  hemorrhagy  indeed,  hence  proceediag,  is  not  an  active  he- 
roorrhagy  ;  but,  neverthelefs,  in  a  phlogiflic  diathefis,  which  pre- 
difpofes  to  an  active  hemorrhagy,  we  ought  always  to  be  cautious 
how  we  employ  remedies,  which,  although  tbey  do  not  immediately 
increafe  the  predi(pofing  diathefis,  produce  the  lead  irritation,  or 
give  any  violent  (hock  in  their  action. 

Speaking  loud,  finging,  playing  on  wind-inftruments,  and 
whatever  requires  any  exertion  of  the  lungs  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

•j*  In  the  cure  of  the  hemoptyfis,  the  patient*s  drink  ought  to  be 
of  the  acidulous  kind,  or  of  the  acidulous  arid  aftringent  kinds  con- 
joined. The  vitriolic  acid  is  therefore  the  moft  eligible,  but  it  ought 
to  be  well  diluted.  A  pleafant  drink  may  be  compofed  of  one  part 
•f  the  tincture  of  rofes,  and  four  of  cold  water  ;  or  the  tincture  of 
rofcs  may  be  prefcribed  with  five  times  the  quantity  «f  water  that 
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QF  THE  PHTHISIS  PULMQNALIS,  OR  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  LUNGS. 


S     E     C    T.     I. 


Of  the  PHENOMENA  and  CAUSE  of  the  PHTHI- 
SIS PULMONALIS. 


DCCCLIII. 

THE  Phthiils  Pulmonaiis  I  would  define  to  be,  an  ex- 
pectoration of  pus  or  purulent  matter  from  the 
lungs,  a: tended  with  a  fever. 

As  this  is  the  principal  fpecies  of  phthifis,  I  mall 
frequently  in  this  chapter  employ  the  general  term  of 
phthilis^,  though  ftridly  meaning  the  phithifis  pulmo- 
nalis. 

3  D  2  DCCCLIV. 

is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  The  acid  of  tartar  diflblved  in 
twenty  times  it's  weight  of  water,  and  fweetencd  v/ith  a  little  fy. 
rup  of  rofes,  is  alfo  a  fuitable  drink.  A  deception  either  of  the 
frefh  fruit  of  quinces,  ivreetened  with  fugar,  or  an  infufion  of 
quince  marmalade,  is  another  excellent  acid  aftringcnt.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  opium 
is  adrniffible  only  in  very  few  cafes  of  hemoptyfis  ;  viz.  when  the 
hemoptyfis  is  the  confequence  of  coughing.  Thefe  cafes  are  very 
difficultly  diftinguifhed.  If  the  blood  be  thrown  out  into  the  lungs, 
a  cough  is  excited  for  it's  difcharge,  and  then  the  hemoptyfis  is  the 
primary  difeafe  ;  in  this  cafe  opium  does  more  harm  than  good. — 
But  if  a  cough  anting  from  any  other,  irritating  caufe,  than  extra- 
yafated  blood  in  the  lungs  fhoujd  by  it's  violence  and  long  continu- 
ance, produce  an  hemoptyfis,  then  opium,  joined  with  fuch  reme- 
dies as  are  fuitable  to  remove  the  peculiar  irritation,  is  the  only 
medicine  on  which  we  can  have  any  reliance ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  we 
ufe  it  in  large  dofes,  fuch  as  forty  <jr  fifty  drops  of  laudanum* 
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DCCCUV. 

I  have  met  withfome  inftances  of  an  expectoration  of 
purulent  matter,  continuing  for  many  years,  accompa- 
nied with  very  few  fymptoms  of  hectic,  and  at  leaft 
without  any  heclic  exquilitely  formed  :  but  in  none  of 
thefe  inftances  were  the  perfons  fo  entirely  free  from 
fymptoms  of  hedic,  as  to  form  any  exception  to  the 
general  definition. 

DCCCLVl 

In  every  inftance  of  an  expectoration  of  pus,  I  pre- 
fume  there -is  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs.  The  late  Mr. 
Haen  is  the  only  author  that  I  know  of,  who  has  ad- 
vanced another  opinion,  and  has  fuppofed,  that  pus 
may  be  formed  in  the  blood -veffels,  and  be  from  thence 
poured  into  the  bronchise.  Admitting  his  fact,  I  have 
attempted  an  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  pus 
•without  ulceration  in  CCCXLIX.  but,  after  all,  I  can- 
not help  fufpedting  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations ; 
muft  entirely  reject  his  explanation  of  them  ;  mud 
however  allow,  that  we  ftill  want  facts  to  fupport  the 
explanation  I  have  offered  ;  and  doubt  much  if  it  will 
apply  to  any  cafe  of  phthifis.  For  thefe  reafons  I  (till 
conclude,  agreeably  to  the  faith  pf  all  other  uiiledions, 
and  the  opinions  of  all  phyficians,  that  the  fymptoms 
mentioned  in  our  definition  depend  always  upon  an  ul- 
ceration formed  in  the  lungs. 

DCCCLVI. 

It  hasfometimeshappencd,  that  a  catarrh  was  attended 
with  an  expectoration  of  a  matter  fo  much  refembling 
pus,  that  phyficians  have  been  often  uncertain  whether 
the  difeaie  was  mucus  or  pus,  and  therefore  whether 
the  difeafe  was  a  catarrh  or  a  phthifis.  -  It  is  often  of 
confcquence  to  determine  thefe  queitions  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  may  be  generally  done,  with  fi  "I- 
cient  certainty,  from  the  following  confide)  aii.ons>,  t,f 
which  each  particular  is  not  always  lingly  dtcifive,  I  ut 
en  they  are  taken  togerher  can  hardly  deceive  i  . 

I.  1 1-014 
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1.  From  the  colour  of  the  matter;  as  mucus  is  na- 
turally tranfparent,  and  pus  always  opaque.     When 
mucus  becomes  opaque,  as  it  fomctimes does';  it  becomes 
white,  yellow,  or   green i(h  ;  but  the  laft    mentioned 
colourjis  hardly  ever  fo  remarkable  in  rnucus  as  in  pus. 

2.  From  the  confidence  ;  as  mucus  is  more  vifcid 
and  coherent,  and  pus  lefs  fo,  and  may  be  more  fria- 
ble.   When  mucus  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is  not  rea- 
dily diffufed,  but  remains  united  in  uniform  and  circu- 
lar mafles  :  but  pus,  in  the  fame  circumflances,  though 
not   readily  diffufed,  does  not  remain  fo    uniformly 
united,  and  by  a  little  agitation  is  broken  into  ragged 
fragments. 

3.  From  the  odour  ;  which  is  feldom  perceived  in 
mucus,  but  frequently  in  pus.     It  has   been  propofed 
to  try  theodour  of  the  matter  expectorated,  by  throwing 
it  upon  live  coals  :  but  in  fuch  a  trial  both  mucus  and 
pus  give  out  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to 
idiftinguifli  between  them. 

4.  From  the  fpecific   gravity  compared  with  wa- 
ter ;   and,  indeed,   it  is  ufual  for  the  mucus  of  the 
lungs  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  water,  and  for  pus  to 
link  in  it.     But  in  this  we  may  fometimes  be  deceiv- 
ed ;    as  pus  which  has  entangled  a  great  deal  of  air 
may  fwirn,  and  mucus  that  is  free  from  air  may  link. 

5.  From    the  mixture  which  is  difcernable  in  the 
matter  brought  up  :  for  if  a  yellow  or  grcenifh  matter 
appears  furrounded  with  a  quantity  of  tranfparent  or 
lefs  opaque  and  lefs  coloured  matter,  the  more  ftrong- 
ly  coloured  matter  may   be  generally  confidered  as 
pus ;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  underiland  how  one  portion 
of  the  mucus   of  the  lungs  can  be  very  confiderably 
changed,  while   the  reit  of  ic  is  very  little  fo,   or  re- 
inains  in  its  ordinary  flate. 

6.  From  the  admixture  of  certain  fabftances  with 
the   matter  thrown  out   from  the    lungs.      To  this 
•purpofe  we  are  informed  by  the  experiments  of  the  lare 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Charles  Darwin  :  a.  That  the  vitriolic  acid  dif- 
folves  both  mucus  and  pus,  but  moll  readily  the  form- 
er :  That,  if  water  be  added  to  fuch  a  folution  of 
mucus,  this  is  feparated,  and  either  fwims  on  the  fur- 
face,  or,  divided  into  flocculi,  is  fufpended  in  the  li- 
quor ;  whereas,  when  water  is  added  to  a  like  folution 
of  pus,  this  falls  to  the  bottom,  or  by  agitation  is  dif- 
fufcd  fo  as  to  exhibit  a  uniformly  turpid  liquor, 
b.  That  a  folution  of  the  caultic  fixed  alkali,  after 
iome  time,  diiTolves  mucus,  and  generally  pus  ;  and, 
if  water  be  added  to  fuch  folutions,  the  pus  is  preci- 
pitated, but  the  mucus  is  not.  From  fuch  experi- 
ments it  is  fuppofed,  that  pus  and  mucus  may  be  cer- 
tainly diflinguiflied  from  each  other, 

7.  From  the  expectoration's  being  attended  with  a 
hectic  fever.  A  catarrh,  or  expectoration  of  mucus, 
is  often  attended  with  fever  ;  but  never,  fo  fyr  as  I 
have  obferved,  with  fuch  a  fever  as  I  am  prefently  to. 
defcribe  as  a  hedic.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  mod 
certain  mark  of  a  purulent  ftate  in  fome  part  of  the 
body  ;  and  if  others  have  thought  differently,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  it  has  been  owing  to  this,  that,  prefuin- 
ing  upon  the  mortal  nature  of  a  confirmed  or  puru- 
lent phthifis,  they  have  confidered  every  cafe  in  which 
a  recovery  happened,  as  a  catarrh  only :  but,  that 
they  may  have  been  miftaken  in  this,  mall  be  fhown 
hereafter. 

DCCCLVII. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  firft  part  of  the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  phthifis  pulmonalis  as  a  mark  of  an  ulcera- 
tion  of  the  lungs ;  and  having  juft  now  faid,  that  the. 
other  part  of  the  character,  that  is,  the  hectic  fever, 
is  a  mark  or  indication  of  the  fame  thing  ;  it  is  pro- 
per now  to  conficler  this  here,  as  I  had  with  that  view, 
omitted  it  before  (LXXIV.) 

DCCCLVI1I. 

A  hectic  fever  has  the  form  of  a  remittent,  which 
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has  exacerbations  twice  every  day.  The  firft  of  thefe 
occurs  about  noon,  fometimes  a  little  fooner  or  later  ; 
and  a  flight  remiffion  of  it  happens  about  five  after- 
noon. This  laft  is  foon  fuccceded  by  another  exa- 
cerbation, gradually  increafmg  till  after  midnight  ? 
but  after  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  a  remiffion  takes 
place,  which  becomes  more  and  more  conliderable  a* 
the  morning  advances.  The  exacerbations  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  forne  degree  of  coi  delivering; 
or  at  lead  the  patient  is  exceedingly  feniible  to  any 
coolnefs  of  the  air,  feeks  external  heat,  and  often 
complains  of  a  ferife  of  cold,  when,  to  the  thermome- 
ter, his  ikin  is  preternaturally  warm.  Of  thefe  exa- 
cerbations, that  of  the  evening  is  always  the  moil  con- 
fide rable. 

DCCCLIX. 

It  has  commonly  been  given  as  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  hectic  fever,  that  an  exacerbation  of  it 
commonly  appears  after  the  taking  food  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  dinner,  which  is  taken  at  noon  or  after  it, 
does  feem  to  occalion  fome  exacerbation.  But  this 
muft  not  make  us  judge  the  mid-day  exacerbation  to 
be  the  effect  of  easing  only  ;  for  I  have  often  obferved 
it  to  come  on  an  hour  before  noon,  and  often  fome 
hours  before  dinner  ;  which,  in  this  country  at  prefent, 
is  not  taken  till  fome  time  afternoon.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  obferved,  that  in  nlmoft  every  perfon,  the  taking 
food  occafions  fome  degree  of  fever  :  but  I  am  per- 
fuaded  this  would  not  appear  fo  coniidcrable  in  a  hec- 
tic, were  it  not  that  an  exacerbation  of  fever  is  pre- 
fent from  another  caufe ;  and  accordingly,  the  taking 
food  in  the  morning  has  hardly  any  feniible  effect. 
DCCCLX.  ' 

I  have  thus  defcribed  the  general  form  of  hectic  fe- 
ver ;  but  many  circumitances  attending  it,  are  further 
to  be  taken  notice  of. 

The  fever  I  have  defcribed  does  not  commonly  fub- 

fift 
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iift  long,  till  the  evening  exacerbations  become  at- 
tended with  fvveatings  ;  which  continue  to  recur,  and 
to  prove  more  and  more  profufe,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

Almoft  from  the  firil  appearance  of  the  hectic,  the 
urine  is  high-coloured,  and  depoiites  a  copious  bran- 
ny  red  fedimentj  which  hardly  ever  falls  clofc  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veiTel. 

In  the  hectic,  the  appetite  for  food  is  generally  lefs 
impaired  than  in  any  other  kind  of  fever. 

.The  thirft  is  feldorn  conliderable  ;  the  mouth  is 
commonly  moiil ;  and  as  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
tongue  becomes  free  from  fur,  appears  very  clean  ;  and 
in  the  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  the  tongue  and 
fauces  appear  to  be  fomewhat  inflamed,  and  become 
more  or  lefs  covered  with  aphthae. 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  red  veflels  of  the  adna- 
ta  of  the  eye  difappear,  and  the  whole  of  the  adnata 
becomes  of  a  pearly  white* 

The  face  is  commonly  pale  ;  but,  during  the  exa- 
cerbations, a  florid  red,  and  an  almoft  circurnfcribed 
fpot,  appear  on  each  cheeck. 

For  ibme  time,  in  the  courfe  of  a  hectic,  the  belly 
is  bound  ;  but,  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea; 
almoft  always  comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur  fre- 
quently during  the  reft  of  the  difeafe,  alternating  in 
fome  meafure  with  the  fvveatings  mentioned  above* 

The  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  a  debility, 
which  gradually  increafes  during  the  courfe  of  it. 

During  the  lame  courfe  an  emaciation  takes  place, 
and  goes  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  almoft  any  other 
cafe. 

The  falling  oft  of  the  hairs,  and  the  adunque  form 
of  the  nails,  are  alfo  fymptomsof  the  want  of  nourifh- 
ment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  the  feet  are  often 
affected  with  eedernatous  fwellines. 

The 
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The  exacerbations  of  the  fever  are  feldom  attend- 
ed with  any  headach,and  fearcely  ever  with  delirium. 

The  fenfes  and  judgment  commonly  remain  entire 
to  the  very  end  of  the  difeaie  ;  and  the  mind,  for  the 
in  oft  part,  is  confident  and  full  of  hope. 

Some  days  before  death,  a  delirium  comes  on,  and 
commonly  continues  to  the  end. 
DCCCLXf. 

The  hectic  fever  now  defcribed  (DCCCLVIH,  DCCC- 
LIX.)  as  accompanying  a  purulent  ft  ate  of  the  lungs, 
is  perhaps  the  cafe  in  which  it  moft  frequently  ap- 
pears :  but  I  have  never  feen  it  in  any  cafe,  when  there 
was  not  evidently,  or  when  1  had  not  ground  to  iup- 
pofe,  there  was  a  permanent  purulency  or  ulceration 
in  fome  external  or  internal  part.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  in  LXXIV.  I  concluded  it  to  be  a  fympto- 
matic  fever  only.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  al- 
ways the  effect  of  an  acrimony  ablorbed  from  abfcefles 
or  ulcers,  although  it  is  not  equally  the  effect  of  every 
fort  of  acrimony ;  for  the  i'corbutic  and  cancerous 
kinds  often  fubfift  long  in  the  body  without  producing 
a  hectic.  What  is  the  precife  ftate  of  the  acrimony 
producing  this  I  cannot  determine,  but  it  feeiris  to  be 
chiefly  that  of  a  vitiated  purulency* 
DCCCLXIL 

However  this  may  be,  it  -appears,  that  the  hectic's 
depending  in  general  upon  an  acrimony,  explains  its 
peculiar  circumftances.  The  febrile  ftate  feems  to  be 
chiefly  an  exacerbation  of  that  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
which  occurs  twice  every  day  to  perfons  in  health,  and 
may  be  produced  by  acrimony  alone.  Thefe  exacer- 
bations, indeed,  do  not  happen  without  the  proper  cir- 
cumftances  of  pyrexia  ;  but  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veflels  in  a  hectic  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  coniiderable 
as  in  other  fevers  :  and  hence  the  ftate  of  fweat  and 
urine  which  appears  fo  early  and  fo  constantly  in  hec- 
tics. Upon  the  fame  fuppofition  of  an  acrimony 

VOL.  I.  3  £  corrupting 
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c.orrupting:  the  fluids,  and  debilitating  the  moving 
powers,  I  think  that  mod  of  the  other  fymptoms  may 
alfo  be  explained. 

pCCCLXIII. 

Having  thus  considered  the  characleriftieal  fymp- 
torr^s  and  chief  part  of  the  proximate  caule  of  the 
phthiiis  pulriionalis,  I  proceed  toobfcrve,  that  an  ulcer 
cftlie  lungs,  and  its  concomitant  circumftance^of 
hcclic  fever,  may  arife  from  different  previous  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  :  all  of  which  however  may,  in  my 
opinion,  be  referred,  to  five  heads  ;  that  is,  i.  To  an 
hemoptyfis ;  2.  To  afuppuration  of  the  lungs  in  con- 
iequence  of  pneumonia ;  3.  To  catarrh  ;  4.  To  afth- 
Eia  ;  or,  5.  To  a  tubercle.  Theie  feveral  affections, 
as  caufes  of  ulcers,  fhall  now  be  confidered  in  the  order 
mentioned. 

DCCCLX1V. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  an  hemopty- 
f,s  was  naturally,  and  alira)it  seceiiarily,  followed  by 
an  ulcer  of  the  lungs  :  but  1  will  prcfume  to  fay,  that. 
in  general,  this  is  a  miftake  ;  for  there  have  been  ma- 
ny inilances  of  hemopt)  iis  occafioned  by  external 
violence,  without  being  followed  by  any  ulcer  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  there  have  alfo  been  many  infiaijces  of  he- 
moptviis  fr-  m  nn  internal  caufe,  without  any  confe- 
qucnt  ulceration.  And  this  too  has  been  the  cafe,  not 
only  when  the  hemoptyfis  happened  to  young  peifcns, 
an  i  recurred  for  ieverui  times,  but  when  it  has  ofcCi-i 
recurred  during  the  courie,'of  a  long  life.  It  is  indeed 
enl'y  to  o.nce:ve,  that  a  rupture  of  the  veifels  of  the 
lung^  like  that  *f  the  vefTeis  of  the  no'e,  may  be  oft- 
en healed,  as  the  furgeons  fpcak,  by  the  fir  ft  intencipn. 
It  is  probable  therefore,  that  it  is  an  hemoptyfis  in 
paricukir  cir  cum  (lances  only,  which  is  neceffaril.y  fol- 
lowed by  an  ulcer  ;  but  what  thefe  circurcflances  are, 
ir.  is  dillkuk  lo  determine.  It  is  poflible,  that  mere- 
ly the  degree  of  rupture,  or  frequently  repeated  rup- 
ture 
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tare  preventing  the  wound  from  healing  by  the  firft 
intention,  may  occafion  an  ulcer  ;  or  it  is  poflible  that 
red  bjood  /effufed,  and  not  brought  up  entirely  by 
coughing,  may,  by  ftagnatiiig  in  the  bronchiie,  be- 
come acrid,  and  ero.de  the  pans.  Thefe  however  are 
but  fuppofitions,  not  lupported  by  any  clear  evidence. 
And,  if  we  confider  that  thole  calls  of  hemoptyfis 
which  follow  the  predifpoiition  (pcccxxxri. — DCCC- 
izxxv.)  are  thole  efpecially  which  end  in  phthiiis,  we 
fhall  be  led  to  fufpecl  that  there  are  forne  other  cir- 
cumfhinces  which  concur  here  to  determine  che  con- 
fequence  of  hemoptyfis,  as  I  {hail  hereafter  endeavour 
to  ihow* 

DCCCLXV. 

Any  fuppofition,  however,  which  we  can  make  with 
rdpect  to  the  innocence  of  an  hemoptylis,.  mull  not 
iuperfede  the  meafures  propoicd  above  for  its  cure  ; 
both  becaufe  we  cannot  certainly  fprefee  what  may  b- 
the  confequence  of  fuch  an  accident,  and  becaufe  the 
meafures  above  fuggated  are  fafe ;  for,  upon  every 
fuppofition,  it  is  a  diatheiis  phlpgiflica  that  may  urge 
on  every  bad  confequence  to  be  apprehended. 
DCCCLXVI. 

The  fe4:ond  caufe  of  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  to 
be  confidered,  is  a  fuppuration  formed  in  confequence 
of  pneumonia, 

DCCCLXVII. 

Vroni  the  fymptoms  mentioned  in  DCCCLVIII— • . 
PCCCLIX.  it  may  with  realon  be  concluded,  that  an 
abicels,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  'vomica,  is  formed  in  fome 
part  of  the  pleura,  and  moil  frequently  in  that  portion 
of  it  inverting  the  lungs.  Here  purulent  matter  fre- 
quently remains  for  fome  time,  as  if  enclofed  in  a  cyit : 
but  commonly  it  is  not  long  before  it  comes  to  be  ei- 
ther abforbed,  and  transferred  to,  fome  other  part  of 
the.  body  ;  or  that  it  breaks  through  into  the  cavity  of 
the  lungs,  or  into  that  of  the  thorax.  In  the  latter 

3~E  2  cale, 
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caufe  of  catarrh,,  is  allb  frequently  the  exciting  cauie 

of  the  cough  which  proves  the  beginning  of  phthifis, 

DCCGLXXir. 

It  is  to  me,  therefore,  probable,  that  a  catarrh  is 
very  feldom  the  foundation,  of  phthifis ;  but  I  would 
not  pofitively  alfert  that  it  never  is  fo  ;  for  it  is  pofii- 
ble  that  the  cafes  of  a  more  violent  catarrh  may  have 
joined  with  them  a  pneumonic  affeciion,  which  may 
end  in  a  fuppuration ;  or  it  may  happen  that  a  long 
continued  catarrh,  by  the  violent  agitationof  the  lungs 
in  coughing  will  produce  fome  pfthofe  tubercles  which 
are  prefently  to  be  mentioned  as  the  molt  frequent 
caufe  of  phlhilis. 

DCCCLXXIII. 

It  muft  be  particularly  obferved  here,  that  nothing 
faid  in  DCCCLXXII.  mould  allow  us  to  neglect  any  ap- 
pearence  of  catarrh,  as  is  too  frequently  done  ;  for  it 
may  be  either  the  beginning  of  a  phthifis,  which  is  mif- 
taken  for  a  genuine  catarrh,  or  that  even  as  a  catarrh 
continuing  long,  it  may  produce  a  phthiiis,  as  m 

DCCCLXXi  I* 

DCCCLXXIV. 

Many  phyfkians  have  fuppofed  an  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  eroding  fome  of  the  veilcls  of  the  lungs,  to  be  a 
frequent  caufe  of  ulceration  and  phthiiis.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  mere  fuppoihion  :  for  in  any  of 
theinftancesof  the  production  of  phthiiis  which  I  have 
fecn,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  acrimony  of  the 
blood  capable  of  eroding  the  verTels.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  many  cafes  an  acrimony  fubiiiling  in  fome 
part  of  the  fluids,  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  it  is 
at  the  fame  rime  probable,  that  this  acrimony  operates 
by  producing  tubercles,  rather  than  by  any  direct  ero- 
fion. 

DCCCLXXV. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  DCCCLXIII.  that  an  aflhma 
may  be  coniidered  as  one  of  tfie  caufes  of  phthiiis ;  and 

bv 
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by  afthnialrnerji,  that  fpecies  of  it  which  has  been  com- 
monly named  the  Spafmodic.     This  difcafe  frequently 
fubfifts  very  long  without  producing  any  other,  and 
may  .have  its  own  peculiar  fatal  termination,  as  (hail 
be  explained  hereafter.     But  I  have  feen  it  frequent- 
ly end  in  phthifis  ;  and  in  fuch  c^fes  I  fuppofe  it  to 
operate   in    the    manner  above  alledged  of  catarrh* 
that  is,  by  producing  tubercles,  and   their  eonfequen- 
ces,  which  fhall  be  prefently  mentioned. 
DCCCLXXVI. 

I  come  now  to  confider  the  fifth  hesd  of  the  caufe 
of  phthiiis,  and  .which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  mod  fre- 
quent of  any.  This  I  have  faid,  in  general,  to  be  tu- 
bercles; by  which  terms  are  meant,  certain  fmall  tu- 
mour.'-,which  have  the  appearance  of  indurated  glands. 
Directions  have  frequently  mown  fuch  tubercles  form- 
ed in  the  lungs  ;  and  although  at  firft  indolent,  yet  at 
length  they  become  inflamed,  and  are  thereby  changed 
into  little  abfcefTes,  or  vomicae,  which  breaking,  and 
pouring  their  matter  into  the  bronchise,  give  a  puru- 
lerr  expectoration,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of 
phthifis. 

DCCCLXXVII. 

Though  the  matter  expectorated  upon  thefe  occafions 
has  the  appearance  of  pus,  it  is  fcldotn  that  of  a  lau- 
dable kind  ;  and,  as  the  ulcers  c(o  not  readily  heal,  buc 
ire  attended  with  a  hectic  fever,  for  themoit  parr  end- 
ing fatally,  I  prefume  that  the  matter  of  the  ulcers  k 
imbued  with  a  peculiarly  obnoxious  acrimony,  which 
prevents  their  healing,  and  produces  a  phthifis  in  all 
its  cucuinftances,  as  mentioned  above. 
DCCCLXXV1II. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  acrimony  which  thus  dif- 
covcis  itfelf  in  the  ulcers,  exifted  before,  and  produced 
the  tubercles  tbemfelves  ;  and  it  is  to  this  acrimony 
that  we  mud  trace  up  the  caufe  of  the  phthifis  follow- 
ing thefe  tubercles.  This  acrimony  is  probably,  m 

different 
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cliiTerent  cafes,  of  different  kinds  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
eafy  to  determine  its  varieties  :  but  to  a  certain  length 
I  fhall  attemp;  it. 

DCCCLXX1X. 

In  one  cafe,  and  thcit,  too,  a  very  frequent  one,  of 
plnhiiis;  it  appears,  that  the  noxious  acrimony  is  cf  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  fcrophula. 
This  may  be  concluded  from  obferving,  that  a  phthifi ;, 
at  its  ufual  periods,  frequently  attacks  perfons  born  of 
fcrophftlous  parents  ;  that  is,  of  parents  who  had  been 
affected  with  fcorphula  inthcir  younger  years  :  that  ve- 
iten,  when  the  pluhifb  appears,  there  occur  at  the 
f^me  time  f -me  lymphatic  tumours  in  the  internal 
parts  :  and  very  often  I  have  found  the  tabes  mefente- 
rica,  which  is  a  fcrophulous  affection,  joined  with  the 
phthifis  pulmonalis.  To  all  this  I  would  add,  that, 
even  when  no  fcrophulous  affection  has  either  mani- 
feitly  preceded  or  accompanied  a  phthifis,  this  laft 
however  mo.lcommoilly  affecls  perfcns  of  a  habit, re- 
fembling  the  fcrophulous ;  that  is,  perfons  of  a  fan- 
guine,  orof  afanguineo-melancholic temperament,  who 
have  very  fine  ikins,  rofy  complexions,  large  veins,  foft 
flefla,  and  thick  upper  lip  :  and  further,  that  in  fuch 
perfons  thje  phthiiis  comes  on  in  the  fame  manner  that 
it  does  in  perfons  having  tubercles,  as  fhall  be  imme- 
diately explained. 

DCCCLXXX. 

f  Another  fpecies  of  acrimony  producing  tubercles  of 
the  lungs,  and  thereby  phthifis,  may  be  laid  to  be  the 
cxanthematic.  It  is  well  known,  'that  the  fmall-pox 
fometimes,  and  more  frequently  mealies,  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  phthifis.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  other  exan- 
themata have  the  fame  effecl ;  and  from  the  phenome- 
na of  the  difeafe,  and  the  diflecrions  of  perfons  who 
have  died  of  it,  it  is  probable,  that  all  the  exanthema- 
ta may  cccafion  a  phthifiS)  by  affording  a  matter  which 
in  the  iirft  nlace  prbdtfces  tubercle*. 

DCCCLXXXI. 
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DCCCLXXXI. 

Another  acrimony,  which  feems  fometimes  to  pro- 
duce phthiiis,    is   the  fiphylitic  ;  but  whether  fuch  an 
acrimony  produces  phthiiis  in  any  other  peribns  than 
the  previoufly  difpofed,   does  not  appear  to  me  certain. 
DCCCLXXXI1. 

What  other  fpecies  of  acrimony,  fuch  as  fromfcur- 
vy,  from  pus  abforbed  from  other  parts  of  the  body, 
from  fupprefTed  eruptions,  or  from  other  fources,  may 
alfo  produce  tubercles  and  phthifis,  I  cannot  now  de- 
cide, but  muft  leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe  who 
have  had  experience  of  fuch  cafes.  * 

DCCCLXXX1II. 

There  is  one  peculiar  cafe  of  phthiiis,  which  from 
my  own  experience  I  can  take  notice  of.  This  is  the 
cafe  of  phthiiis  from  a  calcareous  matter  formedin  the 
lungs,  and  coughed  up,  frequently  with  a  little  blood, 
fometimes  with  mucus  only,  and  iometimes  with  pus. 
How  this  matter  is  generated,  or  in  what  precife  part 
of  the  lungs  it  is  feared,  I  acknowledge  myfelf  igno- 
rant. In  three  cafes  of  this  kind  which  have  occur- 
red to  me,  there  was  at  the  fame  time  no  appearance 
of  ftony  or  earthy  concretions  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  "In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  an  exquiiitely  formed 
phthiiis  came  on,  and  proved  mortal :  While  in  the 
other  two,  the  fymptoms  of  phthifis  were  never  fully 
formed  ;  and  after  fome  time,  merely  by  a  milk  diet 
and  avoiding  irritation,  the  patients  entirely  recovered. 

DCCCLXXX1V. 

Another  foundation  for  phthiiis,  analogous,  as  I 
judge,  to  that  of  tubercles,  is  that  which  occurs  to 
certain  artificers  whofe  employments  keep  them  almoft 
conftantly  expofed  to  duil ;  fuch  as  ilone-c utters,  mil- 
lers, flax-dreflers,  and  fome  others.  I  have  not  obferv- 
ed  in  this  country  many  inftances  of  phthifis  which 
could  be  referred  to  ihis  caufe  ;  but,  from  RAMAZZI- 
NI,  MORGAGNT,  and  fome  other  writers,  we  muft  con- 
VOL.  I.  3  F  elude 
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elude  fuch  cafes  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  fouthernr 
parts  of  Europe. 

DCCCLXXXV. 

Befides  thefe  now  mentioned,  there  are  probably 
fome  other  caufes  producing  tubercles,  which  have 
not  yet  been  afcertained"  by  obfervations  ;  and  it  is 
likely,  that  in  the  ftate  of  tubercles  there  is  a  variety 
not  yet  accounted  for  ;  but  all  this  mult  be  left  to  fu- 
ture obfervation  and  inquiry. 

DCCCLXXXVI. 

It  has  been  frequently  iuppofedby  phyficians,  that 
the  phthifis  is  a  contagious  diieafc  ;  and  I  dare  not  af- 
iert  that  it  never  is  Inch  :  but  in  many  hundred  in- 
ilances  of  the  difeafe  which  I  have  feen,  there  has  been 
hardly  one  which  to  me  could  appear  to  have  arifen 
from  contagion.  It  is  poflible,  that  in  warmer  cli- 
mates the  efFecls  of  contagion  may  be  more  difcemi- 
ble, 

After  haying  {aid  that  a  phthifis  arifes  from  tuber- 
cles more  frequently  than  from  any  other  caufe,  anil 
after  having  attempted  to -affign  the  variety  of  thefc,  I 
now  proceed  to  mentioa  the  peculiar  circumflances- 
and  fymptoms  which  uiually  accompany  the  coming 
on  of  the  difeafe  from  tubercles. 

DCCCLXXXVII. 

A  tuberculous  and  purulent  ftate  of  the  lungs  has* 
been  obferved  in  very  young  children,  and  in  fome 
others  at  fcveral  different  periods  before  the  age  o£~ 
puberty  and  full   growth  ;  but  inftances  of  this  kind 
are  rare  :  and   the  attack  of  phthifis,  which  we  have 
reaibn  to  impute  to  tubercles,  ufually  happens  at  the 
fame  period  which  I  have  affigried  for  the  coming  om 
of  the  hemopt.yfis. 

DCCCLXXXVIII. 

The  phthifis  from  tubercles  does  alfo  generally  af- 
fect the  lame  habits- as  the  hemoptylis,  that  is,  perfons 
of  a  flender  make,  long  necks,  narrow  chefts,  and 

prominent. 
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prominent  fhoulders :  but  very  frequently  the  perfons 
liable  to  tubercles  have  lefs  of  a  florid  countenance, 
and  of  the  other  marks  of  an  exquifitely  fanguine 
temperament,  than  the  perfons  liable  to  hemo.pty Us. 
DCCCLXXXIX. 

This  difeafe,  arifing  from  the  tubercles,  ufually 
commences  with  a  flight  and  fhort  cough,  which  be- 
comes habitual,  is  often  little  remarked  by  thofe  af- 
fected, and  fometimes  fo  little  as  to  be  absolutely  de- 
nied by  them.  At  the  fame  time  their  breathing  be- 
comes eafily  hurried  by  any  bodily  motion,  their  body 
grows  leaner,  and  they  become  languid  and  indolent.* 
This  flate  fometimes  continues  for  a  year,  or  even  for 
two  years,  without  the  perfons  making  any  complaint 
of  it,  excepting  only  that  they  are  nfteded  by  cold 
more  readily  than  ufual,  which  frequently  increafes 
their  cough,  and  produces  fome  catarrh.  This,  again, 
howe'ver,  is  fometimes  relieved  ;  is  fuppofed  to  have 
arifen  from  cold  alone  ;  and  therefore  gives  no  alarm 
either  to  the  patient  or  to  his  friends,  nor  leads  them 
to  take  any  precautions. 

DCCCXC. 

Upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  occafions  of  catching 
?cold,  as  we  commonly  fpeak,  the  cough  becomes  more 
conliderable  :  is  particularly  troublefome  upon  the 
patient's  lying  down  at  night,  and  in  this  flate  conti- 
nues longer  than  is  ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  fimple  ca- 
tarrh. This  is  more  efpecially  to  call  for  attention, 
if  the  increafe  and  continuance  of  cough  come  on  du- 
ring the  fummer  feafon. 

DCCCXCI. 

The  cough  which  comes  on  as  in  DCCCLXXXIX.  is 
very  often  for  a  long  time  without  any  expectoration  ; 
but  when,  from  repeatedly  catching. cold,  it  becomes 
more  conftant,  it  is  then  at  the  fame  time  attended 
with  fome  expectoration,  which  is  moft  confiderable 
in  the  mornings.  The  matter  of  this  expectoration 

3  F  2  becomes 
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becomes  by  degrees  more  copious,  more  vifcid,  and 
more  opaque  ;  at  length  of  a  yellow  or  greenifh  co- 
lour, and  of  a  purulent  appearance.  The  whole  of 
the  matter,  however,  is  not  always  at  once  entirely 
changed  in  this  manner ;  but,  while  one  part  of  it  re- 
tains the  ufual  form  of  mucus,  another  fuffers  the 
changes  now  defcribed. 

DCCCXCII. 

When  the  cough  increafes,  and  continues  very  fre- 
quent through  the  night,  and  when  the  matter  expec- 
torated undergoes  the  changes  I  have  mentioned,  the 
breathing  at  the  fame  time  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  the  emaciation  and  vveaknefs  go  on  alfo  increaling. 
In  the  female  fex,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  and  fome- 
ti mes  early  in  its  progrefs,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow  ; 
and  this  circumftance  is  to  be  confidered  as  commonly 
the  effect,  although  the  fex  themfelves  are  ready  to 
believe  it  the  fole  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
DCCCXCIII. 

When  the  cough  comes  on  as  in  DCCCLXXXIX.  the 
pulfe  is  often  natural,  and  for  fome  time  after  conti- 
nues to  be  fo  ;  but  the  fymptoms  have  feldom  fubiifted 
long  before  the  pulfe  becomes  frequent,  and  fome- 
times  to  a  coniiderable  degree,  without  much  of  the 
other  fymptoms  of  fever.  At  length,  however,  even- 
ing exacerbations  become  remarkable  ;  and  by  de- 
groes  the  fever  affumes  the  exquifite  form  of  hectic,  as 
defcribed  in  DCCCXLVHI — DCCCLX. 
DCCCXCIV. 

It  is  feldom  that  the  cough,  expectoration,  and  fe- 
ver, go  on  increafing,  in  the  manner  now  defcribed. 
without  fome  pain  being  felt  in  fome  part  of  the  tho- 
rax. It  is  ufually  and  moil  frequently  felt  at  firft  un- 
der the  flernum,  and  that  efpecially,  or  almoil  only, 
iiipon  occaiion  of  coughing:  but  very  often,  and  that 
roo  early,  in  the  ourfe  of  the  difeafe,  a  pain  is  felt  on 
one  fide,  forneumes  very  conftantly,  and  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  the  perfon  frqm  lying  eafily  upon  that  fide ;  but 
at  other  times  the  pain  is  felt  only  upon  a  full  infpi- 
ration,  or  upon  coughing.  Even  when  no  pain  is  felt, 
it  generally  happens  that  phthiiical  perfuns  cannot 
lie  eaiily  on  fome  one  of  their  fides,  without  having 
their  difficulty  of  breathing  increafed,  and  their  cough 
excited. 

DGCCXCV. 

Thephthilis  begins,  and  fometimes  proceeds  to  its 
fatal  iiTue,  in  the  manner  defcri bed  from  DCCCLXXXIX, 
to  ncccxcv.  without  any  appearance  of  hemoptyfis. 
Such  cafes  are  indeed  rare ;  but  it  is  very  common 
for  the  difeafe  to  advance  far,  and  even  to  an  evident 
purulency  and  hectic  ftate,  without  any  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  fpitting  :  fo  that  it  may  be  affirmed,  the 
difeafe  is  frequently  not  founded  in  hemoptyiis.  At 
the  fame  time,  we  muft  allow,  not  only  that  it  fome- 
times begins  with  an  hemoptyfis,  as  is  faicl  in  DCCC- 
LXIV.  but  further,  that  it  ieldom  happens  that  in  tbs 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe  more  or  lefs  of  an  hemoptysis 
does  not  appear.  Some  degree  of  bl ood-fpitting  does, 
indeed,  appear  fometimes  in  the  ilate  rnentimel 
f  DCCCLXXXIX,  DCCCXCIII.)  but  more  commonly  in  the 
more  advanced  fiages  of  the  difeafe  only,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  firft  appearance  of  purulency.  Howe- 
ver this  may  be,  it  is  feldom,  in  the  phthifis  from  tu- 
bercles, that  the  hemoptyfis  is  conllderable,  or  requires 
any  remedies  different  from  thofe  which  are  othcnvifs 
neceffary  for  the  flateof  the  tubercles. 
DCCCXGVI. 

I  have  now  defcribed  a  facceffion  of  fympiorrts 
which,  in  different  cafes,  occupy  more  or  lefs  tiui-e. 
In  this  climate  they  very  often  take  up  forne  years, 
the  fymptoms  appearing  efpecially  in  the  winter  and 
fpring,  commonly  becoming  eafier,  and  fornetirnis 
almoit  difappe.iring,  during  ths  fiunmer  :  but  return- 
ing again  in  winter,  they  at  length,  after  two  or  thr. .•« 

years, 
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years',  prove  fatal,  towards  the  end  of  fpring  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  fummer. 

DCCCXCVII. 

In  this  difcafe,  the  prognofis  is  for  the  moil  part 
unfavourable.  Of  thofe  affected  \viih  it,  the  greater 
number  die;  but  there  are  alfo  many  of  them  who 
recover  entirely,  after  having  been  in  very  unpromifr 
ing  circumftances.  What  are,  however,  the  circum- 
fiances  more  certainly  determining  to  a  happy  or  to  a 
fatal  event?  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  afcertain. 
BCCCXCVIII. 

The  following  aphorifms  are  the  re-fult  of  my  ob~ 
fer  vat  ions. 

A  phthiiis  pulmorialis  from  he moptyfis,  is  more  fre- 
quently recovered  than  one  from  tubercles. 

An  hemoptyfis  not  only  is  not  always  followed  by 
a  phthifis,  as  we  have  faid  above  864  ;  but  even  when 
followed  by  an  ulceration,  the  ulceration  is  Tometimes 
attended  with  littk  of  heftic,  and  frequently  admits  cf 
being  foon  healed.  Even  when  hemoptyfis  and  ulcer- 
ation have  happened  to  be  repeated,  there  are  inflances 
ef  perfons  recovering  entirely  after  leveral  fuch  repe- 
titions. 

A  phthiiis  from  a  fuppuration  in  confequence  of 
pneumonic  inflammation,  is  that  which  moll  rarely 
occurs  in.  this  climate  ;  and  a  phthifis  does  not  always 
follow  fuch  fuppuration,  whA  the  abfcefs  formed  foon 
breaks  and  difcharges  a  laudable  pus  ;  but,  if  the  ab- 
fcefs continues  long  fhut  up,  and  till  after  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  heclic  has  been  formed,  a  phthifis  is, 
then  produced,  equally  dangerous,  as  that  from  other 
caufcs. 

A  phthifis  from  tubercles  has,  I  think,  been  reco- 
vered :  but  it  is  of  all  others  the  nioit  dangerous ;  and, 
Vvhen  ariiing  from  a  hereditary  taint  almoft  certainly 
fatal. 

The  danger  of  a  phthiiis,   from  whatever  caufe  it 

may 
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may  have  arifen,  is  mod  certainly  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  degree  to  which  the  hectic  and  its  confequences 
have  arrived.  From  a  certain  degree  of  emaciation, 
debility,  profufe  fweating,  and  diairhcea,  no  perfon 
recovers. 

A  mania  coming  on,  has  been  found  to  remove  all 
the  fymptoms,  and  fometimes  has  entirely  cured  the 
difeaie  ;  but,  in  other  cafes,  upon  the  going  off  of 
the  mania  the  phthifis  has  recurred,  and  proved  fatal. 

The  pregnancy  of  women  has  often  retarded  the 
pjogrefs  of  a  phthifis  ;  but  commonly  it  is  only  till 
after  delivery,  wheti  the  fymptoms  of  phthifis  return 
with  violence,  and  foon  prove  fatal. 


SECT.        II. 

OF  THE  CURE  OF  PHTHISIS. 

DCCCXCIX. 

FROM  what  has  been  juft  nowfaid,  it  will  readily 
appear,  that  the  cure  of  the  phthifis  puimonalis  mult 
be  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  that  even  the  utmoft 
care  and  attention  in  the  employment  of  remedies, 
have  feldom  fucceeded.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether 
this  failure  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
art,  or  to  the  abfolutely  incurable  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  I  am  extremely  averfe  in  any  cafe  to  admit  of 
the  latter  fuppofition,  and  can  always  readily  allow  of 
the  former ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  mention  here, 
what  has  been  attempted  towards  either  curing  or 
moderating  the  violence  of  the  dileafe. 
DCCCC. 

It   mufl   be   obvious,  that  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferenc  eircamfianccs  of  this  difeafe,  the  method  of 
cure  muft  be  different.  Our  firit  attention  ihould  be 
emplcyed  in  watching  the  approach  of  the  difeafe, 
nnd  preventing  its  proceeding  tc  an  incurable  ftate. 

In  all  perfons  of  a  phthifical  habit,  and  efpecially 
in  thofe  born  of  phthincal  parents,  the  flightett  iymp- 
ioins  of  the  approach  of  phthiiis,  at  trie  phthifical  pe- 
riod, of  life,  ought  to  be  attended  to5*. 
DCCCCI. 

When  an  hemoptyfis  occurs,  though  it  be  not  al- 
ivays  followed  with  ulceration  and  phthiiis,  thefe  how- 
ever are  always  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  every  pre- 
caution is  to  be  taken  againil  them.  1  his  is  efpecial- 
ly to  be  done  by  employing  every  means  of  moderat- 
ing the  hemorrhagy,  and  of  preventing  its  return, 
direcled  in  Dcccxcn.  ei  feq.  and  thefe  precautions 
ought  to  be  continued  for  feveral  years  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  hemoptyiis. 

DCCCCII. 

The  phthiiis  which  follows  a  fuppuration  from 
pneumonic  inflammation,  can  only  be  prevented  with 
certainty,  by  obtaining  a  refolution  of  fuch  inflamma- 
tion. What  may  be  attempted  towards  the  cure  of 
an  abfcefs  and  ulcer  which  have  taken  place,  1  mall 
fpeak  of  hereafter. 

pccccm. 

I  have  faid,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  genuine  catarrh  ever 
produces  a  phthiiis  ;  but  have  allowed  that  it  poffibly 
may  :  and  both  upon  this  account,  and  upon  account 
of  the  ambiguity  which  may  arife,  whether  the  appear- 
ing catarrh  be  a  primary  diieafe,  or  the  effect  of  a  tu- 
bercle, I  conlider  it  as  of  confequence  to  cure  a  catarrh 
•asibon  as  poffible  after  its  firi!  appearance.  More 

efpe- 

*  This  early  attention  to  the  firft  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  of 
the  utmott  conlequence,  for  it  is  only  in  the  early  ftage  that  any  re- 
rnetl'Vs  can  be  employed  with  fuccefs,  as  experience  has  fuf&ciently 
taught,  fee  art.  906.  et.  f 
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efpecially  when  it  fhall  linger,  and  continue  for  fome 
time,  or  fhall,  after  fome  intermiffion,  frequently  re- 
turn, the  cure  of  it   fhould  be  diligently  attempted. 
The  meafures  requifite  for  this  purpofe  ihall  be  men- 
tioned afterwards,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  catarrh\ 
as  a  primary  difeafe  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  means 
neceilkry  for  presenting  its  producing  a  phthifis  ilialir 
be  mentioned  immediately,  as  they  are  the  fame  with'' 
thofe  I  fhall  point  out  as  neceffary  for  preventing  a  phthi- 
fis from  tubercles. 

DCCCCIV. 

The  preventing  of  a  phthifis  from/afthma  mud  be, 
by  curing,  if  poffible,  the  ailhrna,  or  at  lead  by  mode- 
rating it  as  much  as  may  be  done  :  and  as  it  is  proba- 
ble that  aflhma  occalions  phtbifis,  by  producing  tu- 
bercles, the  meafures  neceflary  for  preventing  phthi- 
fis from  aflhma,  will  be  the  fume  with,  thofe  neceflary 
in  the  cafe  of  tubercles,  which  JL  4tin  now  about  to 
mention.  , 

DCCCCV. 

I  confider  tubercles  as  by  much  the  moft  frequent 
caufe  of  phthifis ;  and  even  in  many  cafes  where  this 
feems  to  depend  upon  hemoptyfis,  catarrh,  or  aflhma, 
it  does  however  truly  arife  from  tubercles.  It  is  upon 
this  fubjecl,  therefore,  that  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  treat 
of  the  meafures  moft  commonly  requifite  for  curing 
phthifis. 

DCCCCVI. 

When,  in  a  perfon  born  of  phthifical  parents,  of  a 
phthifical  habit,  at  the  phthifical  period  of  life,  the 
fymptoms  (DCCCLXXXIX.)  in  the  fpring,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  fummer,  fhall  appear  in  the  flighted  degree, 
we  may  prefume  that  a  tubercle,  or  tubercles,  either 
have  been  formed,  or  are  forming  in  the  lungs  ;  and 
therefore,  that  every  means  we  can  devife  for  prevent- 
ing their  formation,  or  for  procuring  their  reiblution, 
fliould  be  employed  immediately,  even  although  the 

VOL.  I.  3   G  patient 
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patient  himfelf  ihould  overlook  or  neglect  the  fympi. 
toms,  as  imputing  them  to  accidental  cold. 
DCCCCVII. 

This  is  certainly  the  general  indication  ;  but  how 
it  may  beexecuted,  canno:  readily  fay.  I  do  not  know 
that,  at  any  time,  phy  ficians  have  propoied  any  reme- 
dy capable  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the  tuber- 
cles,  or  ofrefolving  them  when  formed.  The  analogy 
of  fcrophuh,  gives  no  affiftance  in  this  matter,  la 
fcrophula  the  remedies  that  are  feemingly  of  molt  power, 
are,  fea-water,  or  certain  mineral  waters ;  but  thefe 
have  generally  proved  hurtful  in  the  cafe  of  tubercles 
of  the  lungs.  I  have  known  feverai  inftanccs  of  mer- 
cury very  fully  employed  for  certain  difeafes,  in  per- 
fons  who  were  fuppofed  at  the  time  to  have  tubercles 
formed,  or  forming,  in  their  lungs  ;  but  though  the 
mercury  proved  cure  for  thole  other  difeafes,  it  was  of 
no  fervice  in  preventing  phthifis,  and  in  fome  cafes 
feemed  to  hurry  it  on. 

DCCCCVIII. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  prefentftate  of  our  art, 
with  refpect  to  the  cure  of  tubercles  ;  but  I  do  not  def- 
pair  of  a  remedy  for  the  purpofe  being  found  hereaf- 
ter. In  the  mean  time,  all  that  at  prefent  feems  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  our  art,  is  to  take  the  meafures 
proper  for  avoiding  the  inflammation  of  tubercles.  It 
is  probable  that  tubercles  may  fubfift  long  >  without 
producing  any  diforder ;  and  I  am  difpofed  to  think, 
that  nature  fometimes  refoives  and  difcuffes  tubercles 
which  have  been  formed  ;  and  that  nature  does  this 
only  when  the  tubercles  remain  in  an  uninflamed  (late ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  meaiures  neceffary  to  be  taken, 
are  chiefly  thofe  for  avoiding  the  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles.  DCCCCIX. 

The  inflammation  of  a  tubercle  of  the  lungs  is  to 
be  avoided  upon  the  general  plan  of  avoiding  inflam- 
mation, by  blood-letting,  and  by  an  antiphlogiilic  it 

girnen  ;, 
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gifp,-£n  ;  the  chief  part  of  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the 
•ufe  of  a  low  diet.  This  fuppofes  a  total  abflincnce  from 
animal  food,  and  the  uiing  of  vegetable  food  almoft 
alone  :  but  it  has  been  found,  thac  it  is  not  necefTary 
for  the  patient  to  be  confined  to  vegetables  of  the  weak- 
eft  nourishment,  it  being  fufficient  that  the  faririacea 
be  employed,  and  together  with  thefe,  milk. 
DCCCCX. 

Milk  has  been  generally  coniidered  as  the  chief  re- 
medy in  the  phthins,  and  in  the  cafe  of  every  tenden- 
cy to  it  ;  but  whether  from  its  peculiar  qualities,  or 
Irom  its  being  of  a  lower  quality,  with  refpecT.  to  nou- 
rifh  merit,  than  any  food  entirely  animal,  is  not  certain- 
ly determined.  The  choice  and  adminiiiration  of  milk 
will  be  properly  directed,  by  confidering  the  nature  of 
the  milk  of  the  feveral  animals  from  which  it  may 
be  taken,  and  the  particular  flute  of  the  patient  with 
refpecl  to  the  period  and  circumftances  ot  the  difeafe, 
and  to  the  habits  of  his  ftomach  with  refpecl  to  milk. 
DCCCCXL 

A  fecond  means  of  preventing  the  inflammation  of 
the  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  is  by  avoiding  any  particu* 
Jar  irritation  of  the  affeded  pan,  which  may  arife  from 
any  violent  exercife  of  refpiration ;  from  any  coniider- 
able  degree  of  bodily  exercife  ;  from  any  poiition  of 
the  body,  which  ftraitens  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  ; 
and  laftly,  from  cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  bo- 
dy, which  determines  the  blood  in  greater  quantity  to 
the  internal  parts,  and  particularly  to  the  lungs. 
DGCCCXII. 

From  the  lad-mentioned  confederation,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  in  general,  and  therefore  the  winter-fear 
fon,  in  cold  climates,  as  diminifhing  the  cutaneous 
perfpiration,  is  to  be  avoided;  but  more  particularly, 
that  application  of  cold  is  to  be  fhunned  that  may  fup- 
prefs  perfpiration,  to  the  degree  of  occasioning  a  ca- 
tarrh, which  confifls  in  an  inflammatory  determina- 

302  tion 
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tion  to  the  lungs,  and  may  therefore  mofl  certainly  pro- 
duce an  inflammation  of  the  tubercles  there. 

By  considering,  that  the  avoiding  heat  is  a  part  of 
the  antiphlogiflic  regimen  above  recommended,  and 
by  comparing  this  with  what  has  been  juft  now  faid 
rcfpe&ing  the  avoiding  cold,  the  proper  choice  of  cli- 
mates and  feafons  for  phthlflcal  patients  will  be  readi- 
ly underflood. 

DCCCCXIII. 

A  third  means  of  avoiding  the  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles  of  the  lungs  coniilts,  in  diminishing  the  de- 
termination of  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  by  fupporting 
and  increafmg  the  determination  to  the  furface  of  the 
body  ;  which  is  to  be  chiefly  and  moil  fafely  done  by 
warm  clothing*,  and  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  exercifes 
of  geilation. 

DCCCCXIV. 

Every  mode  of  geilation  has  been  found  of  ufe  in 
the  phthifical  cafes ;  but  riding  on  horfeback,  as  being 
accompanied  with  a  great  ddal  of  bodily  exercife,  is 
ids  fare  in  perfons  liable  to  an  hemoptylis.  Travel- 
ling in  a  carriage  unlefs  upon  very  fmooth  roads  may 
alfo  be  of  doubtful  effecl:  ;  and  all  the  modes  of  gefta- 
tion  that  are  employed  on  land,  may  fall  ihort  of  the 
cffjcls  expected  from  them,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
rendered  fufficiently  conftant;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
filling,  of  all  other  modes  of  geftation,  h  the  mod  ef- 
fedual  in  pneumonic  cafes,  as  being  both  the  fmooth- 
efc  and  moil  conftant. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  fome  benefit  is  derived 

from 

*   This  i?,  a  mo'i  effential  part  in  the  cure  of  phthifis,  and  many 

other  difcafcis  prevalent  in  cold  climates.     The  warm   clothing  that 

is  molt  efixaiul  is  flannel  flnrts  next  the  (kin.      It  feels  a  little  difa- 

ible  at  fir  it  to  a  perfon  unaccuflftirncd  to  it  ;  but  the  great  re- 

ii  affords,  and  the  comfortable  fenfation  it  produces,  are  fo  ftrona; 

inclucemeiits  for  continuing  it's  ufe,  that  few  people  who  have  once 

r  citenced  it's  beneficial  eileds,  have  any  dcfire  to  reiinquiili  it. 
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from  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere  upon  the  fea  ;  but  I 
cannot  find  that  any  impregnation  of  this  which  can 
be  fuppofed  to  take  place,  can  be  of  fervice  to  phthi- 
fical  perfons.  It  is  however  probable,  that  frequent- 
ly feme  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  more  mode- 
rate temperature  and  greater  purity  of  the  air  upon 
the  fea. 

DCCCCXV, 

In  order  to  take  off  any  inflammatory  determination 
of  the  blood  into  the  veflfels  of  the  lungs,  blifters  ap- 
plied to  fome  part  of  the  thorax  may  often  be  of  fer- 
vice ;  and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  well  as  for  mode- 
rating the  general  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  body, 
iifues  of  various  kinds  may  be  employed  with  advan- 


tage. 
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The  feveral  meafures  to  be  purfued  in  the  cafe  of 
what  is  properly  called  an  Incipient  Phthifis,  have 
now  been  mentioned ;  but  they  have  feldom  been  em- 
ployed in  fuch  cafes  in  due  time,  and  have  therefore, 
perhaps,  feldom  proved  effectual.  It  has  more  com- 
monly happened,  that  after  fome  time,  an  inflamma- 
tion has  come  upon  the  tubercles,  and  an  abfcefs  has 
been  formed,  which  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bronchiae,  has  produced  an  ulcer,  and  a  confirmed 
phthiiis. 

DCCCCXVII. 

In  this  flate  of  matters,  fome  new  indications  differ- 
ent from  the  former  may  be  fuppofed  toarife,  and  in- 
dications for  preventing  abforption,  for.  preventing 
the  effects  of  the  abforbed  matter  upon  the  blood,  and 
for  healing  the  ulcer,  have  been  actually  prcpoftd.  I 
cannot  find,  however,  that  any  of  the  means  propof- 
ed  for  executing  thefe  indications,  are  either  probable 
or  have  proved  efFeclual.  If,  upon  fome  occafions, 
they  have  appeared  to  be  ufeful,  it  has  been  probably 
by  anfwering  fome  other  intention. 

While 
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While  no  antidote  againd  the  poifon  wmVn 
ally  operates  here,  feems  to  have  been  as  yet  found 
out, -it  appears  to  me,  that  too  great  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation has  a  great  fhare  in  preventing  the  healing 
of  the  ulcers  which  occurs ;  and  fueh  inflammation  is 
certainly  what  has  a  great  (hare  in  urging  on  its  fatal 
confequences.  The  only  practice,  therefore,  which  I 
can  venture  topropofe,  is  the  fame  in  the  ulcerated  as 
irUhe'cmdeitate  or  a  tubercle  ;  that  is,  the  employment 
of  means  for  moderating  inflammation,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  (DCCCGIX.  et  feq.} 
DCCCCXVIIL 

The  balfamics  whether  natural  or  artificial,  v/nich 
have  been  fo  commonly  advifed  ia  cafes  of  phthifisg 
appear  to  me  to  have  beenpropofecl  upon  no  furncient 
grounds,  and  to  have  proved  commonly  hurtful.  The 
relin ous  and  acrid  fubilance  of  myrrh,  lately  recom- 
mended, has  not  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  any  fcrvice, 
and  in  fome  cafes  to  have  proved  hurtful*. 
DCCeCXIX. 

Mercury,  fo  often  ufeful  in  healing  ulcers,  has  been 
fpecioufly  enough  propofed  in  this  difenfe  ;  but  whe- 
ther that  it  be  not  adapted  to  the  particular  nature  of 
the  ulcers  of  the  lungs  occurring  in  phthifis,  or  that  it 
proved  hurtful  becaufe  it  cannot  have  effect,  without 
exciting  fuch  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  as,  in  a  hectic  ftate,  mud  prove  very  hurtful,  I 
cannot  determine.  Upon  many  trials  which  I  have 
feen  made,  it  has  proved  of  no  fcrvice,  and  commonly 
has  appeared  to  be  manifeflly  pernicious. 
DCCCCXX. 

The  Peruvian  bark  has  been  recommended  for  fe- 
ver al 

*  From  tK?  preceding  account  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficicntly 
evident  that  all  acrid  and  hot  fubflances  mull  be  hurtful  in  phthifis. 
The  balfainic*  have  been  long  recommended  in  thefe  cafes,  even 
by  the  bell  authorities,  but  on  what  principle  is  not  eafy  to  de* 
term  inc. 
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veral  purpofes  in  phthilical  cafes ;  and  is  faid,  upon 
fome  occasions  to  have  been  ufeful  ;  but  I  havefeldoni 
found  it  to  be  fo  ;  and  as  by  its  tonic  power  it  increai- 
es  the  phlogiiiic  diathelis  of  the  fyftem,,!  have  frequent- 
ly found  it  hurtful.  In  fome  cafes,  where  the  morn- 
ing remiffions  of  the  fever  were  confiderable,  and  the 
noon  exacerbations  well  marked,  1  have  obferved  the 
Peruvian  bark  given  in  large  quantities,  have  the  ef- 
iett  of  flopping  ihefe  exacerbations,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  relieving  the  whole  of  the  phthifical  fymp- 
toms  :  but  in  the  cafes  in  which  I  obferved  this,  the 
fever  ihowed  a  conftant  tendency  to  recur ;  and  at 
length  the  phthilkal  fymptoms  alfo  returned,  and 
proved  quickly  fatal. 

DCCCCXXI. 

Acids  of  all  kinds,  as  antifeptic  and  refrigerant,  arc 
ufeful  in  cafes  of  phthifis ;  but  the  native  acid  of  vege- 
tables* is  more  ufeful  than  the  foffil  acids,  as  it  can  be 
given  in  much  larger  quantities,  and  may  alfo  be  giv- 
en more  fafely  than  vinegar,  being  lefs  liable  to  excite 
eoughing. 

DCCCCXXII. 

Though  our  art  can  do  fo  little  towards  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  we  mufl,  however,  palliate  the  uneafy 
fymptoms  of  it  as  well  as  we  can.  The  fymptoms 
efpecially  urgent,  are  the  cough  and  diarrhoea.  The 
cough  may  be  in  fome  meafure  relieved  by  demul- 
cents, (DCCCLXXIII.)  but  the  relief  obtained  by  thefe  is 
imperfect  and  tranfitory,  and  very  often  the  ftomach. 
is  diflurbedby  the  quantity  of  oily,  mucilaginous,  and 
fweet  fubilances,  which  are  on  thefe  occafions  taken 
into  it. 

DCCCCXXIIL 

*  The  acid  fruits,  acid  of  tartar,  acid  of  forrel,  ancTother  plants 
yielding  an  acid,  but  not  an  acrid  juice.  The  eating  of  oranges  is 
tiieiefore  ferviceablc. 
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DCCCCXXIII.^ 

The  only  certain  means  of  relieving  the  cough,  is 
by  employing  opiates.  Thefe,  indeed,  certainly  in- 
creafc  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the  fyftem ;  but  com- 
monly they  do  not  fo  much  harm  in  this  way,  as  they 
do  fervice  by  quieting  the  cough,  and  giving  fleep. 
They  are  fuppoied  to  be  hurtful  by  checking  expecto- 
ration :  but  they  do  it  for  a  fhort  time  only ;  and,  af- 
ter a  found  fleep,  the  expectoration  in  the  morning  is 
more  eafy  than  ufual.  In  the  advanced  Hate  of  the 
difeafe,  opiates  feem  to  increafe  the  fweatings  that  oc- 
cur ;  but  they  compenfate  this,  by  the  eafe  they  afford 
in  a  difeafe  which  cannot  be  cured. 
DCCCCXXIV. 

The  diarrhoea  which  happens  in  the  advanced  ftate 
of  this  difeafe,  is  to  be  palliated  by  moderate  aflrin- 
gents,  mucilages,  and  opiates. 

Rhubarb,  fo  commonly  pfefcribed  in  every  diar- 
rhoea, and  all  other  purgatives,  are  extremely  danger- 
ous in  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  hectics. 

Frefh  fubacid  fruits,  luppofed  to  be  always  laxative, 
arc  often  in  the  diarrhoea  of  hectics,  by  their  antifep- 
tic  quality,  very  ufcful. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         V. 


OF  THE  HEMORRHOIS,    OR,    OF  THIJ 
MORRHOIDAL  SWELLING  AND  FLUX. 

SECT.       I. 

Of  the  PHENOMENA  and  CAUSES  of  the  HEMORRHOIS. 

DCCCCXXV. 

A  DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  fcr.all  tumours  on 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  is  the  fymptom  which 
generally  conititutes  the  Hemorrhois  ;  or,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly called,  the  Hemorrhoidal  Flux.  But  a  diiicharge 
of  blood  from  within  the  anus,  when  the  blood  is  of  a 
florid  colour,  fhowing  it  to  have  come  from  no  great 
diftance,  is  alfo  confidered  as  the  fame  difeafe  ;  and 
phylicians  have  agreed  in  making  two  cafes  or  varie- 
ties of  it,  under  the  names  of  External  and  Internal 
Hemorrhois. 

DCCCCXXVI. 

In  both  cafes  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  flow  of  blood 
is  from  tumours  previouily  formed,  which  are  named 
Hemorrhoids,  or  Piles  ;  and  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  tumours  exilt  without  any  difcharge  of  blood  ; 
in  which  cafe,  however,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  -a  part 
of  the  fame  difeafe,  and  are  named  Hemorrhoides  Ca> 
cae,  or  Blind  Piles. 

DCCCCXXVII. 

Thefe  tumours,  as  they  appear  without  the  anus, 
are  fometimes  feparate,  round,  and  prominent,  on  the 
verge  of  the  anus  ;  but  frequently  the  tumour  is  only- 
one  tumid  ring,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  anus  pufhed 
without  the  body, 

Dccccxxyni. 

Thefe  tumours,  and  the  difcharge  of  blood  from 
3  H  tjiem, 
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them,  fometimes  come"  on  as  an  affection  purely  to- 
pical, and  without  any  previous  diforder  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  :  but  it  frequently  happens,  even  before 
the  tumours  are  formed,  and  more  efpecinlly  before 
the  blood  floivs,  that  various  diforders  are  fell  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  as  headach,  vertigo,  ftu~ 
por,  difficulty  of  breathing,  iicknefs,  colic-pains, 
pain  of  the  back  and  loins  ;  and  often,  together  with 
more  or  fewer  of  thefe  fymptoms,  there  occurs  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  pyrexia. 

The  coming  on  of  the  difeafe  with  thefe  fymptoms, 
is  ufually  attended  with  a  fenfe  of  fullnefs,  heat,  itch- 
ing, and  pain  in  and  about  the  anus. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  preceded  by  a  difcharge  of 
ferous  matter  from  the  anus  :  and  fometimes  this  fe- 
rous  difcharge,  accompanied  with  fome  fwelling,  feems 
to  be  in  place  of  the  difcharge  of  blood,  and  to  relieve 
thofe  diforders  of  the  fyftem  which  we  have  mention- 
ed. This  ferous  difcharge,  therefore,  has  been  named 
the  Hemorrhois  Alba, 

pccccxxix. 

In  the  hemorrhois,  the  quantity  of  blood  difcharged 
is  different  upon  different  occaiions.  Sometimes  the 
blood  flows  only  upon  the  perfons  going  to  flool ;  and 
commonly,  in  larger  or  leffer  quantity,  follows  the 
difcharge  of  the  faeces.  In  other  cafe?,  the  blood  flows 
without  any  difcharge  of  faeces  ;  and  then,  generally, 
it  is  after  having  been  preceded  by  the  diforders  above- 
mentioned,  when  it  is  alfo  commonly  in  larger  quan- 
tity. This  difcharge  of  blood  is  often  very  confidera- 
ble  ;  and,  by  the  repetition,  it  is  often  fo  great,  as 
we  could  hardly  fuppofe  the  body  to  bear  but  with 
the  hazard  of  life.  Indeed,  though  rarely,  it  has  been 
fo  great  as  to  prove  fuddenly  fatal.  Thefe  confidera- 
ble  difcharges  occur  efpecially  to  perfons  who  have 
"been  frequently  liable  to  the  difeafe.  They  often 

induce 
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induce  great  debility  ;  and  frequently  a  leucophlegma- 
tia,  or  dropfy,  which  proves  fatal. 

The  tumours  and  difcharges  of 'blood  in  this  difeafe, 
often  recur  at  exactly  ftated  periods. 

DGCCCXXX. 

It  often  happens,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  the  he- 
mo  IT hoidal  flux,  formerly  frequent,  ceafes  to  flow  ;  and, 
upon  that  event,  it  generally  happens  that  the  perlbns 
are  affected  with  apoplexy  or  pally. 
DCCCCXXXI. 

Sometimes  hemorrhoidul  tumours  are  affected  with 
confiderable  inflammation  ;  which,  ending  in  fuppu- 
ration,  gives  occaiion  to  the  formation  of  fiftulous  ul- 
cers in  thofe  parts. 

DCCCCXXXIL 

The  hemorrhoidal  tumours  have  been  often  confi- 
dered  as  varicous  tumours,  or  dilatations  of  veins  \  and 
it  is  true,  that  in  fome  cafes  varicous  dilatations  have 
appeared  upon  diflfe&ion.  Thefe,  however,  do  not 
always  appear  ;  and  I  prefume  it  is  not  the  ordinary 
cafe,  but  that  the  tumours  are  formed  by  an  effuflon 
of  blood  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  interline  near 
to  its  extremity.  Thefe  tumours,  efpecialiy  when  re- 
cently formed,  frequently  contain  fluid  blood  ;  but, 
alter  they  have  remained  for  fome  time,  they  are  com- 
monly of  a  firmer  fubftance. 

DCCGCXXXIII. 

From  a  confideration  of  their  caufes,  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  it  is  fufficiently  probable,  that  hemorrhoi- 
dal tumours  are  produced  -by  fome  interruption  of  the 
free  return  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  rcdum  ;  and  it  is  poilible,  that  a  confider- 
able accumulation  of  blood  in  thofe  veins,  may  occa- 
fion  a  rupture  of  their  extremities,  and  thus  produce 
the  heniorrhagy  or  tumours  I  have  mentioned.  But, 
confidering  that  the  hemorrhagy  occurring  here  is  of- 
ten preceded  by  pain,  inflammation,  and  a  febrile  ftate, 
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as  well  as  by  many  other  fymptoms  which  {ho w  a  con- 
nection between  the  topical  affection  and  the  flate  of 
the  whole  ivuem,  it  feeins  probable  that  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  venous  blood,  which  we  have  fuppofed 
to  take  place,  operates  in  tha  manner  explained  in 
DCCLXIX.  and  therefore,  that  the  difcharge  of  blood 
here  is  commonly  from  arteries. 

BCCCCXXXIV. 

Some  pbyiicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that  a  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  hemorrhois,  and  of  its  ef- 
'fects  up  on  the  fyirem,  might  arife  from  the  difference 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels  from  which  the  blood  if- 
flicd.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  hardly  in  any  cafe 
we  can  diftinguilh  the  veffels  from  which  the  blood 
flows  ;  and  that  the  frequent  modulations,  of  both 
the  arteries  and  veins  which  belong  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  will  render  the  effects  of  the 
hcmcrrhagy  nearly  the  fame,  from  whichfoever  of 
thcfe  veffels  the  blood  proceed. 

DCCCCXXXV. 

In  DCCLXIX.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  certain  ftate  of  the  fanguiferous  fyflem 
might  give  occafion  to  an  hemorrhoidal  flux  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  this  flux  may  be  produced  in  that 
manner.  I  cannot,  however,  by  any  means  admit 
that  the  difeafe  is  fo  often  produced  in  that  manner,  or 
that,  on  its  firft  appearance,  it  is  fo  frequently  a  fyf- 
tematic  affection,  as  the  Stahiians  have  imagined, 
and  would  have  us  to  believe.  It  occurs  in  many  per- 
'fons  before  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  venous  ple- 
thora takes  place  ;  it  happens  to  females,  in  whom 
a  venous  plethora,  determined  to  the  hemorrhoidal 
veffels,  cannot  be  fuppofed  ;  and  it  happens  to  both 
fexes.  and  to  perfons  of  all  ages,  from  caufes  which  do 
not  affect  the  fyflem,  and  are  manifeftly  fuited  to 
produce  a  topical  affection  only. 
DCCCCXXXVL 

Thefe  caufes  of  a  topical  affe&ion  arc,  in  the  firft 
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place,  the  frequent  voiding  of  hard  and  bulky  fasces, 
which,  not  only  by  their  long  flagnation  in  the  rectum, 
but  especially  when  voided,  rnuit  prefs  upon  the  veins 
of  the  anus,  and  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in 
them.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  difeafe  happens  fo 
often  to  perfons  of  a  flow  and  bound  belly. 
DCCCCXXXVIL 

From  thecaufes  juft  now  mentioned,  thedifeafe  hap- 
pens efpecially  to  perfons  liable  to  fome  degree  of  a 
prolapfus  ani.  Almofl  every  perfon  in  voiding  fseces 
has  the  internal  coat  of  the  re&um  more  or  lefs  pro- 
truded without  the  body ;  and  this  will  be  to  a  greater 
or  Icfler  degree,  according  as  the  hardnefs  and  bulk  of 
the  faeces  occaflon  a  greater  or  lefler  effort  or  prelTure 
upon  the  anus.  While  the  gut  is  thus  pumed  out,  it 
often  happens  that  the  fphincler  ani  is  contracted  before 
the  gut  is  replaced  ;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  a 
flrong  conflriclion  is  macle,  which  preventing  the  fal- 
len-out gut  from  being  replaced;  and  at  the  fame  time 
preventing  the  return  of  blood  from  it,  occafions  its 
.being  confiderally  f welled,  and  its  forming  a  tumid  ring 
round  the  anus. 

DCCCCXXXVIII. 

Upon  the  fphincter's  being  a  little  relaxed,  as  it  is 
immediately  after  its  flrong  contraction,  the  fallen-out 
portion  of  the  gut  is  commonly  again  taken  within  the 
body ;  but  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  fuch  an  accident, 
the  fize  and  fullnefs  of  the  ring  formed  by  the  fallen- 
out  gut,  is  much  increafed.  It  is  therefore  tnoreflow- 
ly  and  difficultly  replaced  ;  and  in  this  confifls  the 
chief  uneafinefs  of  hemorrhoidal  perfons. 
DCCCCXXXIX. 

As  the  internal  edge  of  the  ring  mentioned,  is  ne- 
ceflarily -divided  by  clefts,  the.  whole  often  affumes  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  diilincl:  fwellings  ;  and  it 
alfo  frequently  happens,  that  fome  portions  o£  it,  more 
confiderably  fwelled  than  others,  become  more  pro- 
tuberant. 
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tuberant,  and  form  thofe  fmali  tumours  more  ftrictly 
called  Hemorrhoids,  or  Piles. 

DCCCCXL. 

From  copfidering  that  the  preffure  of  faeces,  and 
other  caules  interrupting  the  return  of  venous  blood 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  may  operate 
a  good  deal  higher  up  in  the  gut  than  that  extremity, 
it  may  be  eafily  underftood  that  tumours  may  be  form- 
ed within  the  anus  ;  and  probably  it  alfo  happens,  that 
forns  of  the  tumours  formed  without  the  anus,  as  in 
DCCCCXXXIX.  may  continue  when  taken  within  the  bo- 
dy, and  even  be  increafed  by  the  caufes  juftnow  men- 
tioned. It  is  thus  that  I  would  explain  the  production 
of  internal  piles,  which,  on  account  of  their  iituation 
and  bulk,  are  not  protruded  on  the  perfon's  going  to 
flool,  and  are  often,  therefore,  more  painful.  The 
fame  intfrnal  piles  are  more  especially  painful,  when 
affected  by  the  hcmorrhagic  effort  defcribed  in  DCCXLV. 
and  DCCLXIX. 

DCCCCXLI. 

The  production  of  piles  is  particularly  illuftrated  by 
this,  that  pregnant  women  are  frequently  affected  with 
them.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  from  the  pref- 
fure of  the  uterus  upon  the  rectum,  and  partly  from  the 
coilive  habit  to  which  pregnant  women  are  ufually  lia- 
ble. I  have  known  many  inftances  of  piles  occurring 
.  for  the  firit  time  during  the  ftate  of  pregnancy  ;  and 
there  are  few  women  that  have  borne  children  who  are 
afterwards  entirely  free  from  piles.  The  Stahlians 
have  commonly  afferted,  that  the  male  fex  is  more  fre- 
quently affected  with  this  difeafe  than  the  female  ;  but 
in  this  country  I  have  conflantly  found  it  other  wife. 

DCCCCXLII, 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  frequent  ufe  of 
purgatives,  cfpecially  of  thofe  of  the  more  acrid  kind, 
and  more  particularly  of  aioetics,  is  apt  to  produce  the 
hemorrh'oidal  affection  ;  and  as  thefe  purgatives  ftimu- 

late 
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late  chiefly  the  great  guts,   it  feems  fufnciently  proba- 
ble that  they  may  excite  this  difeafe. 
DCCCCXLIII. 

I  have  now  mentioned  feveral  caufes  which  may  pro- 
duce the  hemorrhoidal  tumours  and  flux  as  a  topical 
affection  only  ;  but  mud  obferve  farther,  that  although 
the  difeafe  appears  firft  as  a  purely  topical  affection,  it 
may,byfrequentrepetition,  becomehabitual,  and  there- 
fore may  become  connected  with  the  whole  fyftem,  in 
the -manner  already  explained,  with  refpect  to  heinor- 
rhagy  in  general,  in  DCCXXVIII. 

DCGCCXLIV. 

The  doctrine  now  referred  to,  will,  it  is  apprehended, 
apply  very  fully  to  the  cafe  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux ; 
and  will  the  more  readily  apply,  from  the  perfon  who 
has  been  oace  affected  being  muchexpofed  to  a  renew- 
al of  the  caufes  which  firft  occaiioned  the  difeafe  ;  and 
from  many  pcrfons  being  much  expofed  to  a  congefti- 
on  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels,  in  confequence  of  their 
being  often  in  an  erect  pofition  of  the  body,  and  in  an 
exercife  which  pufhes  the  blood  into  the  depending 
veflels,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  effects  of  thefe  cir- 
cumilahces  are  much  favoured  by  the  abundance  and 
laxity  of  the  cellular  texture  about  the  rectum. 

DCCCCXLV. 

It  is  thus  that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is  fo  often  ar- 
tificially rendered  an  habitual  and  fyftematic  affection  ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  it  is  this  which  has  given  oc- 
cafion  to  the  Stahlians  to  coniider  the  difeafe  as  almoft 
univerfally  fuch. 

DCCCCXLTI. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved  here,  that  when  the 
hemorrhoidal  difeafe  has  either  been  originally,  or  has 
become,  in  the  manner  juft  now  explained,  a  fyftematic 
affection,  it  then  acquires  a  particular  connection  with 
the  (lomach,  fo  that  certain  affections  there  excite  the 

hemorrhoidal 
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hemorrhoidal  difeafe,  and  certain  Mates  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal  affection  excite  diforders  of  the  ftomach. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  connection,  that  the  gout 
fometimes  affects  the  rectum.     See  DXXV. 


S     E     C     T.         II. 

. 

OF  THE  CURE  OF  HEMORRHOIDAL  AF- 
FECTIONS. 


DCCCCXLVII. 

ALMOST  at  all  times  it  has  been  an  opinion  amongft 
phyficinns,  and  from  them  fpread  amongft  the  people, 
that  the  hemorrhoidai  flux  is  a  falutary  evacuation, 
which  prevents  many  difeafes  that  would  otherwife  have 
happened  ;  and  that  it  even  contributes  to  give  long 
life.  This  opinion,  in  later  times,  has  been  efpecial- 
ly  maintained  by  Dr.  Stahl,  and  his  followers  ;  and 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  the  practice  of 
phyiic  in  Germany. 

DCCCCXLVIIL 

The  queftion  ariies  with  refpccl  to  hemorrhagy  in 
general,  and  indeed  it  has  been  extended  fo  far  by  the 
Stahlians.  I  have  accordingly  confidered  it  as  a  ge- 
neral queftion  (UCCLXVII — DCCLXXX  )  but  it  has  been 
more  efpecially  agitated  with  regard  to  the  difeafe  now 
under  our  confideration  :  And  as  to  this,  although  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Lemorrhois  may  take 
place  in  confequence  of  the  general  ftate  of  the  fyftem 
(DCCLXIX,)  or,  what  is  ftill  more  frequent,  that  by  re- 
petition it  may  become  connected  with  that  general 
ftate  (DCCCCXLLII.)  and  in  either  cafe  cannot  be  fup- 
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pYeffed  without  great  caution  ;  I  raufl  beg  leave,  npt- 
-•withfianding  this,  to  maintain,  that  the  firfl  is  a  rare 
cafe  ;  that  generally  the  diieafe  firft  appears  as  an  af- 
fection purely  topical  (DCCCCXXXV. — DCCCCXLU.),  and 
that  the  allowing  it  to  become  habitual  is  never  proper. 
It  is  a  nafty  difagreeable  difeafe,  ready  to  go  to  excels, 
and  to  be  thereby  very  hurtful,  as  well  as  Ibmetimes 
fatal.  At  belt  it  is  liable  to  accidents,  and  thereby  to 
unhappy  confequences.  I  am  therefore  of.  opinion, 
that  not  only  the  firft  approaches  of  the  difeafe  are  to 
be  guarded  againft,  but  even  that,  when  it  has  taken 
place  for  fome  time,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  have 
proceeded,  the  flux  is  always  to  be  moderated,  and 
the  neceffity  of  it,  if  poifible,  fuperfeded. 
DCCCCXLIX. 

Having  delivered  thefe  general  rules,  I  proceed  to 
mention  more  particularly,  how  the  difeafe  is  to  be 
treated,  according  to  the  different  circumftances  under 
which  i*  may  appear. 

"  When  we  can  manifeftly  difcern  the  firfl  appearance 
of  the  difeafe  to  arife  from  caufes  acYmg  upon  the  part 
only,  the  ftrideft  attention  fhould  be  employed  ia 
guarding  againft  the  renewal  of  thefe  caufes. 
DCCCCL. 

One  of  the  mod  frequent  of  the  remote  caufes  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  affection,  is  a  flow  and  bound  belly 
(DCCCCXXXVI.)  and  this  is  to  be  conftantly  obviated 
by  a  proper  diet*,  which  each  individual's  own  expe- 
rience muft  direct ;  or,  it  the  management  of  diet  be 
not  effectual,  the  belly  imift  be  kept  regular  by  fuch 
medicines  as  may  prove  gently  laxative,  without  irri- 
tating the  redlum-f.  In  moft  cates  it  will  be  of  ad- 

VOL.  I.  3  I  vantage 

*  Broths  of  all  kind*  are  proper  in  thefe  cafes  ;  barley  broth  is 
preferable  to  that  which  is  made  with  rice.  Barley-gruel,  with 
prunes,  is  an  excellent  laxative  broth. 

f  The  lenitive  eleduary  alone  may  in  many  cafe^%e  fufficf<rt, 
when  given  in  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  or  fix  dr 
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vantage  to  acquire  a  habit  with  refpect  to  time,  and 
to  obierve  it  exactly. 

DCCCCLI. 

Another  cau{e  of  hemorrhois  tobeefpecially  attend- 
ed to,  is  the  prolapfus  or  protruiion  of  the  anus, 
which  is  apt  to  happen  on  a  perfon's  having  a  ilool, 
(DCCCCXXXVU.)  If  it  fhall  occur  to  any  considerable 
degree,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  not  eafily  and  imme- 
diately replaced,  it  moft  certainly  produces  piles,  or 
increafes  them  when  otherwife  produced.  Perfons 
therefore  liable  to  this  prolapfus,  fhould,  upon  their 
having  been  at  ftool,  take  great  pains  to  have  the  gut 
immediately  replaced,  by  lying  down  in  a  horizontal 
pofture,  snd.preffing  gently  up'on  the  anus,  till  the  re- 
duction fhall  be  completely  obtained. 
DCCCCL1I. 

When  the  prolapfus  of  which  I  fpeak,  is  occailoned 
only  by  voiding  hard  and  bulky  ireces,  it  fhould  be 
obviated  by  the  means  mentioned  in  DCCCCL.  and 
may  be  thereby  avoided.  But  in  fome  perfons  it  is 
owing  to  a  laxity  of  the  rectum  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is 
often  mod  conliderable  upon  occafion  of  a  loofe  ftool : 
and  then  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated  by  aftringent*, 
as  well  as  by  proper  artifices  for  preventing  the  falling 
down  of  the  gut. 

DCCCCLIII. 

Thefe  are  the  means  to  be  employed  upon  the  firfl 

approaches 

The    following  formula  may    be  added  where  greater  coftivenefs 
prevails. 

!$>.  Sal.  Nitri.  y\. 

Pulv.  Jalap.  31". 

Ele£u  Lenitivi.    Sfi. 

M.  f.  Eie&.'cujus  fumat  q.  n.  m.  pro  re  nata. 
*  AftnngcutS  may  be  ufed  both  internally  and  externally.  The 
internal  anringents  are  Alum,  Kino,  Terra  Japonica,  &c.  But  in 
cafes  of  hemorrhoids  from  laxity,  nothing  produces  a  better  effeft, 
than  the  frequent  application  of  pledgets,  dipped  in  »ftrong  infufi- 
oa  of  galls,  or  Oak-baik. 
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approaches  of  the  hetnorrhoidal  afft&ion  ;  and  when 
from  neglect  it  fiiall  have  frequently  recurred,  and 
has  become  in  fame  meafure  eftabliihed,  they  are  no 
lefs  proper.  In  the  latter  cafe,  however,  fome  other 
jneans  are  alfo  necelFary.  It  is  particularly  proper  to 
guard  againft  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body  ;  confe- 
qucntly,  to  avoid  a  fedentary  life,  a  full  diet,  and  par- 
ticularly intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  ilrong  liquor, 
which,  as  I  fhoiild  have  obferved  before,  is,  in  all  caf- 
es of  hemorrhagy,  of  the  greateit  influence  in  increaf- 
ing  the  difpolition  to  the  difeafe. 
DCCCCLiV. 

I  need  hardly  repeat  here,  that  exercife  of  all  kinds 
muft  be  a  chief  means  of  obviating  and  removing  a 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  body  ;  but  upon  occafion  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  immediately  approaching,  both 
walking  and  riding,  as  increafing  the  determination 
of  the  blood  into  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels,  are  to  be 
avoided.  At  other  times,  when  no  fuch  determina- 
tion has  been  already  formed,  thofe  modes  of  exercife 
may  be  very  properlv  employed*. 
DCCCCLV. 

Cold  bathing  is  another  remedy  that  may  be  em- 
ployed to  obviate  plethora,  and  pi  event  hemorrhagy  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  When  the  hemor- 
rhoidal flux  is  approaching,  it  rnay  be  dangerous  to 
turn  it  fuddenly  afide  by  cold  bathing  :  but  during  the 
intervals  of  the  difeafe,  this  remedy  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  ;  and  in  perfons  liable  to  a  proiapfus 
ani,  the  frequent  warning  of  the  anus  with  cold  water 
may  be  very  ufeful. 

DCCCCLVI. 

Thefe  are  the  means  for  preventing  the  recurrence 
312  of 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  riding  is  ever  a.lvifable  in  any  period  of 
the  difeafe.  Riding  frequently  produces  piles,  in  perfons  not  in  the 
leait  |  redifpofed  to  them. 
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of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  ;  and  in  all  cafes,  when  it  is 
not  immediately  approaching,  they  are  to  be  employ- 
ed. When  it  has  actually  come  on,  means  are  to  be 
empjbyed  for  moderating  it  as  much  as  poffible,  by 
the  perfon's  lying  in  a  horizontal  polition  upon  a  hard 
bed ;  by  avoiding  exercife  in  an  erect  pofture  ;  by  uf- 
ing  a  cool  diet  ;  by  avoiding  external  heat ;  and  by 
obviating  the  irritation  of  hardened  faeces  by  the  ufe  of 
proper  laxatives,  (DCCCCL.)  From  what  has  been  faid 
above,  as  to  the  being  careful  not  to  increafe  the  de- 
ter minatio'n  of  the  blood  into  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels,, 
the  propriety  of  thefe  meafures  muft  fufficiehtly  appear; 
and  if  they  were  not  fo  generally  neglected,  many  per- 
fons  would  efcape  the  great  trouble,  and  various  bad 
confequerices,  which  fo  frequently  refult  from  this  dif* 
cafe. 

DCCCCL  VIL 

With  refpedt  to  the  further  cure  of  this  difeafe,  it  is 
almoft  in  two  cafes  only  that  hemorrhoidal  perfons 
call  for  the  affiftance  of  the  phyficfan.  The  one  is 
when  the  affection  is  accompanied  with  much  pain  ; 
and  of  this  there  are  two  cafes,  according  as  the  pain 
Jiappens  to  attend  the  external  or  the  internal  piles. 
DCGCCLVIII. 

The  pain  of  the  external  piles  arifes  efpecially  when 
a  considerable  protrufion  of  the  rectum  has  happened; 
and  when,  continuing  unreduced,  it  is  ilrangled  by 
the  conftridion  of  the  fphincter ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  no  bleeding  happens,  to  take  off  the  fwelling  of 
the  protruded  portion  of  the  inteftine.  Sometimes  an 
inflamm.ition  fupervenes,  and  greatly  aggravates  the 
pain.  To  relieve  the  pain  in  this  cafe,  emollient  fo- 
mentations and  poultices  are  fometimes  of  fervice  ;  but 
a  more  effectual  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  applying 
leeches  to  the  tumid  parts. 

DCCCCLIX. 

The  other  cafe  in  which  hemorrhoidal  perfons  feek 

affiitance, 
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,  is  that  of  exceflive  bleeding.  Upon  the  o- 
pinkm  fo  generally  received  of  this  difcharge  being  fa- 
lutary,  and  from  the  obfervation  that  upon  the  dif- 
charge occurring,  perfons  have  foinetimes  foutid  "relief 
frofcn  various  diforders,  the  moil  part  of  perfons  liable 
to  it  are  ready  to  let  it  go  too  far  ;  and  indeed  the 
Stahlians  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  difeafe,  unlefs  when 
it  has  adually  gone  to  excefs.  I  am,  however,  well 
perfuaded,  that  this  flux  ought  always  to  be  cured  as 
loon  as  poflible. 

DCCCCLX. 

?  When  the  difeafe  occurs  as  a  purely  topical  affec- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this 
rule ;  and,  even  when  it  has  occurred  as  a  critical  dif- 
charge in  the  cafe  of  a  particular  difeafe,  yet  when 
this  difeafe  fhall  have  been  entirely  cured  and  remov- 
ed, the  preventing  any  return  of  the  hemorrhois, 
feems  to  be  both  fafe  and  proper. 
DCCCCLXL 

It  is  only  wh%n  the  difeafe  arifes  from  a  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body,  and  from  a  ftagnation  of  blood  in 
the  hypochondriac  region,  or  when,  though  originally 
topical,  the  difeafe,  by  frequent  repetition,  has  be- 
come habitual,  and  has  thereby  acquired  a  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  fyftem,  that  any  doubt  can  arife 
as  to  the  fafety  of  curing  it  entirely.  Even  in  thefe 
cafes,  however,  I  apprehend  it  \vill  be  always  proper 
to  moderate  the  bleeding  ;  left  by  its  continuance  or 
repetition,  the  plethoric  flate  of  the  body,  and  the 
particular  determination  of  the  blood  into  the  hemor- 
rhoidal  veffels,  be  increafed,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
difeafe,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  danger,  be  too 
much  favoured. 

DCCCCLXII. 

Further,  even  in  the  cafes  ftated  (DCCCCLXT.)  in  f> 
far  as  the  plethoric  Rate  of  the  body,  and  the  tendency 
to  that  ftate,  can  be  obviated  and  removed,  this  is  al- 

wavs 
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ways  to  be  diligently  attempted ;  and  if  it  can  be 
executed  with  fuccefs,  the  flux  may  be  entirely  fup- 
prefied. 

pccccLxm. 

The  Stahlian  opinion,  that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is 
only  in  excefs  when  it  occafions  great  debility,  or  a 
leucophlegmatia,  is  by  no  means  jufl ;  and  it  appeal  s  to 
me,  that  the  fmallcft  approach  towards  producing  ei- 
ther of  thefe,  fhould  be  coniidered  as  an  excefs,  which 
ought  to  be  prevented  from  going  farther. 
DCCCCLXIV. 

In  all  cafes,  therefore,  of  excefs,  or  of  any  approach 
towards  it,  and  particularly  when  the  difeaie  depends 
upon  a  prolapfus  ani,  (DCCCCU.)  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
aitringents,  both  internal,  and  external,  may  be  fufely 
and  properly  employed  ;  not  indeed  to  induce  an  im- 
mediate and  total  fuppreflion,  but  to  moderate  the  he- 
morrhsgy,  and  by  degrees  to  fupprefs  it  altogether, 
while  at  the  fame  time  meafures  are  tajcen  for  remov- 
ing the  ncceffity  of  its  recurrence. 
DCCCCLXV. 

When  the  circumftances  (DCCCCXLVI.)  marking  a 
connection  between  the  hemorrhoidal  affeclion  and  the 
iiate  of  the  flomach  occur,  the  meafures  necelTary  are 
the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  atonic  gout. 
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